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PREFACE. 



Usage has fixed certain forms and arrangements of our language 
that have become accepted as correct, and that must be observed 
by those who would speak and write correctly. This usage in 
the main is expressed in what are known as the rules and princi- 
ples of English grammar. 

Successful teaching involves not only the application of gram- 
matical rules in determining correct forms of diction, but also the 
cultivation in the student of a very keen discrimination in the use 
and the arrangement of words. 

The distinguishing characteristics of this work are found in the 
clear statement of the rules governing the forms of our language 
and in the importance given to the exercises and drills in the appli- 
cation of these rules. 

The best selection and arrangement of words are those which will 
best express the thought to be conveyed. A mere consideration 
of the arbitrary rules of grammar will not make correct speakers or 
writers. Unless the drills and exercises provided convince the 
learner of the superiority of correct forms of speech over incorrect 
forms, as a means for him to convey his thought, no lasting impres- 
sion will be made upon his mind, and no effective result will be 
secured from his study. 

A rule of grammar that justifies itself to the judgment and reason 
of the learner, will thereafter most likely direct him in his thought 
and speech. 

The mind comprehends largely by comparisons, and, therefore, 
we have endeavored to quicken the observation and the discrimi- 
nation of the student by contrasting in some instances correct 
forms with incorrect forms. It will be observed that particular 
attention has been given in this respect to those incorrect expres- 
sions which hftve become common through general use. 
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PREFACE. 



In our arrangement of the subject matter it will be observed 
that the book is divided into four sections: The Grammar of the 
V English Language, The Reference Department, The Correct 
Word, and The Exercises Department. 

THE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
This section contains the rules governing the best use of English 
as formulated by the leading authorities. It will be noted that 
the exercises in this section are somewhat shorter than those usually 
given in text books on grammar; but they are amply sufficient for 
their purpose, which is to exemplify the rules coming under each 
subject. Additional exercises may be found if required in the 
Exercises Department. When the student has completed the 
grammar department, he should be well grounded in the general 
principles of the language. 

THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT. 
This department is a new feature in works of this kind. In 
addition to being used as a reference, it is intended to supply 
special drills in connection with those forms of speech which are 
particularly prone to misuse. Its articles, entitled "Shall and 
Will: How to Use Them," "Should and Would: How to Use 
Them," "May and Might: How to Use Them," "As and its 
Uses, " will be found to be particularly helpful both to teachers 
and to students, as in no other school text are these subjects so 
• comprehensively treated. The exposition covers all the needs 
and various uses of the forms treated. 

The author's position as editor of "Correct English" enables 
her through the inquiries received from teachers and school officers 
to learn of the many difficulties that arise in the school room and 
thus to discover and point out the best treatment of the numerous 
rules and principles involved. 

THE CORRECT WORD. 
This section should be used continuously by the teacher in 
oonnection with the general class drills and exercises. Two or 
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more words may be taken up and discussed in connection with 
each recitation. This procedure will cultivate the habit of correct 
selection in the use of words, which is a most important feature of 
effective instruction, 

THE EXERCISES DEPARTMENT. 

These exercises cover all the important rules of English grammar. 
For students that have already completed the general subject, 
they supply an excellent series of review exercises. Indeed, they 
may be used in any way that the teacher may select. The refer- 
ence numbers in parentheses refer to paragraphs containing the 
rules involved. 

It is the earnest wish of the author that both the teacher and 
the student shall find in this text a full exemplification of its title, 
"Correct Enqush; How to Use It." 
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THE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

1. Language is the expression of thought and feeling. 

2. Grammar is the scientific conformity of spoken or written 
words to the thought and feeling to be expressed. 

3. The function of grammar is to show the relation that words 
bear to one another, and to teach the rules and principles whereby 
this relation can be expressed. 

4. A word or expression is grammatical when it conforms to 
the rules and principles of grammar. 

5. A word or expression is trngrammatical when it does not 
conform to the rules and principles of grammar. 

6. An imgrammatical word or expression is either a solecism^ 
an idiom, or a colioquialism. 

(a) A solecism is a deviation from the grammar of the language 
and also from its usage (literary and conversational); as, You was'' 
for **You were;'' "It don't" for "It does not" or "It doesn't." 

Note. — ^The U8age of the lansuace is the established or customary mode of emplojring 
a particular word or expression. 

(6) An idiom is a deviation from the grammar of the language, 
but not from its literary usage; as, "You had better go" instead of 
"Youwould h^ter go;" "I am mistaken" instead of "I mistake," 

Note. — A word or expression is said to be idiomatic when it has thb sanction of both the 
Uterary and the conversational employment of the langiiage. 

(c) A colloquialism is a deviation from the grammar of the 
language, but not from the usage of familiar conversation; as, "It 
doesn't" for "It does not." 

Note. — It will be seen from the foregoing definitions that solecisms should always be 
avoided; that idioms may be employed with equal propriety in literary and in conversational 
usage; and that colloquialisms are permissible only in familiar conversation. 

The person who aims to speak correctly will discriminate in favor of those colloquial- 
isms which are used only by the best speakers; thus: such colloquialisms as, aggravate for 
irritate, every once in a while for pnce in a while should never be used by careful speakers, 
while such expressions as It doesn't. You're not, are always permissible in conversational 
uaase. 
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7. The grammar of the English language is almost destitute 
of inflections, and, in consequence, grammatical construction is 
dependent almost entirely upon the relation that words bear to 
one another. The use that is made of a word determines the part 
of speech to which it belongs. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

8. All the words of the English language are classified into 
divisions called parts of speech. 

9. A part of speech is a word having one definable office in 
speech or in the practical use of the English language. 

10. There are eight parts of speech: noun, pronoun, adjec- 
tive, verb, adverb, preposition, conjunction, and interjection. 

11. The article (a, an, the) was formerly classed as a distinct 
part of speech, but it is now defined as an adjective. 

12. An article is a word used to limit the meaning of a 
noun. There are three articles: a, an, and the. A and an are 
called the indefinite articles and the is called the definite article. 

Ex. — A bird is singing. An hour is sixty minutes. The girls are sewing. 

PARTS OF SPEECH DEFINED. 

1. A notin is a word used as a name. (Noun is from the 
Latin Nomen—Bk name.) 

Ex. — Tree, boy, war, North, South, East, West, Europe, painting, music, 
etc. 

2. A pronotm is a word used in the place of a noim. (Pro 
is from the Latin — ^for.) 

Ex. — ^He, she, him, her, it, who, whom, they, theirs, etc. 

3. An adjective is a word used to qualify, limit, or define 
a noun. 

Ex. — She is a good girl. There are five boys in our daas 
7-13 . ... . . 
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4. A verb is a word used to assert or declare something about 
some particular thing. It expresses action, existence, or condi- 
tion. (Verb is from the Latin verbum — a, word.) 

Ex. — George walks. Birds sing. He is here. 

5. An adverb is a word used to modify the meaning of a verb, 
an adjective, or another adverb. 

Ex. — ^He walks slowly, A very nice apple. He walks very slowly. 

6. A preposition is a word used to show the relation be- 
tween the noun or pronoim that follows it and some preceding 
word, which may be a verb, an adverb, an adjective, or a noun or 
pronoim. (Pre is from the Latin — ^before; pos, from the Latin 
positm — placed.) 

Ex. — She is at home. She is sincere in her friendship. She took him 
to the seashore. 

7. A conjunction is a word used to connect words, phrases, 
and clauses. (Con is from the Latin — with; junc, from the Latin 
junctus — ^joined.) 

Ex. — John and James are going home. 

8. An interjection is a word used to express emotion or 
feeling. It has no grammatical relation to the words in the sen- 
tence. (Inter is from the Latin— between; jec, from the Latin 
jectus — ^thrown.) 

Ex.— Alasl Hurrahl OhI 

EXERCISE z. 
Determine the nouns in the following: 

THE IDEAL. 
Follow thy star through Life's blacknshadowed hollow; 
Follow that gleam, though never so faint or far 
With all the might of thy soul-siniw, follow thy starl 
So shall these narrow confines fail to bound thee; 
So shall the fiend set snares for thee in vain; 
So shall the neariqg choirs of heaven sound thee a strain. 

Robert Haven Schauffler, 
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EXERCISE 2. 
Supply pronouns for the following: 

REASONS. 

Why do sing? 

One blissful summer day, 

Love dianced way, 

And touched silent lips with downy wini;, 

And so sing. 

Why do smile? 

Because one nigjit eyes, 

Tender and grave and wise, 
Looked long in mine with loving wile, 

And so smile. 

Why do sigh? 

Because day is o'er; 

For no more, no more 

At mom or noon or night Love passes by, 

And so sigh. 

Tis thus life passes by; 
A song, a smile, a sigh, 
sing, smile, a little while. 

Then for long years, long years, vainly sigh, 

And so life passes by. 

Eliza Calvert HaU, 

EXERaSE 3. 

Write five sentences like the following in which a noun is modified by an 
adjective: 1. I bought ^ve yards of goods. 2. Ihavean^hat. 3. Heisa 
good teacher. 4. He is a tall man. 5. She has blue^eyeB. 

EXERCISE 4. 
Supply the verbs in the following sentences: 

1. Franklin said, "God helps them that themselves." 

2. Dean Swift is the author of " Bread the staff of life." 

3. It was Keats who said, " A thing of beauty a joy forever." 

4. " Man proposes, but God ," was said by Thomas k Kempis. He 

also said, " Of two evils, the less always to be chosen." 

^ ^S) It was an observation of Thomas Southern that " Pity akin to 

love." 

6. Edward CJoke, the English jurist, said, " A man's house his castle." 

12 
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7. "When Greek Greek, then the tug of war," was written by 

Nathaniel Lee in 1602. 

8. " Variety the very spice of life," was coined by CJowper. 

^ Edward Young tells us, " Death a shining mark," and " A fool at 

forty a fool indeed." 

10. Charles Pinckney the patriotic sentiment, " Millions for defense, 

but not one cent for tribute." 

11. "The end must justify the means," from Matthew Prior. 

12. The poet Campbell declared, "Coming events their shadows 

before," and "'Tis distance enchantment to the view." 

13. Christopher Marlowe gave forth the sentiment so often repeated by 
his brothers in a less public way, me little, me long." 

14. " ere ye leap," and "The rolling stone never moss," are 

from John Heywood. 

EXERCISE 5. 

Write five sentences like the following, in which the verb is modified by 
an adverb; five sentences in which the adverb is modified by an adverb; five 
sentences in which the adjective is modified by an adverb: 

1. He walks rapidly. 2. He walks very rapidly. 3. The man is very tall. 

EXERCISE 6. 
Supply the prepositions in the following: 

OPPORTUNITY. 

Maiiter human destinies am I; 

Fame, love and fortune my footsteps wait. 

Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote, and passing 

Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 

I knock uifbidden once every gate; 

If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise before 

I turn away. It is the hour fate. 

And they who follow me reach every state 

Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate. 

Condemned failure, penury, and woe, 

\ Seek me vain and uselessly implore; 

I answer not and I return no more. 

InffoUa. 

12 
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EXERCISE 7. 

Name the conjunctions: 

When lilacs last in the dooryard bloomed, 

And the great star early drooped in the western sky in the night, 
I mourned, and yet shall mourn with ever-returning spring. 
Ever-returning spring, trinity-sure to me you bring, 
Lilac blooming perennial, and drooping star in the west, 
And thought of him I love. 

WdU Whitman, 

EXERCISE 8. 

Write ten sentences like the following in which interjections are used : 
1. Hark! I hear him coming. 2. HtLsh! You will disturb him. 3. 
Hurrah! Vacation has come. 4. Good-by! I will come again. 

THE SENTENCE. 

13. A sentence is a combination of words expressing complete 
sense. 

14. A combination of words can not express complete sense, un- 
less it contains a subject and a predicate; hence, a sentence may 
be defined as a combination of words containing a subject and a 
predicate. 

Ex. — Boys play. Grass grows. 

15. The subject of a sentence is that of which something is 
affirmed. Thus, in the sentence, "Boys play," boys is the sub- 
ject, because something is affirmed of it. 

16. • The predicate is that which affirms something of the 
Subject. Thus, in the sentence, " Boys play, " play is the predi- 
cate, because it affirms something of the subject. 

EXERCISE I. 

Use the following words in short sentences: Floioera, children, men, womtn, 
book, tree, desk, pen, ink, paper, piano, grass, field, air, office, 

EXERCISE a. 

In the sentences that you have made, point out the subjects, the words of 
which something is affirmed, and the predicates, the words that affirm some- 
thing of the subject. 
13-16 
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THE SUBJECT OF THE SENTENCE. 

17. When the subject of a sentence consists of one word, 
it is called the subject noun (or pronoun) or the simple subject. 

Ex.^^oys play. Men work. 

THE SUBJECT NOUN (SIMPLE SUBJECT) AND ITS MODIFIERS. 

18. A modifier is a word (or number of words) that either 
restricts or amplifies the meaning of the word of which it is the 
modifier. 

(a) The subject noun may be modified by a noim or pronoun 
indicating possession. 

Ex. — The boy* 8 hat is in the tree. (Boy's is an adjective modifier of hat) 
(Jb) The subject may be modified by another noun or pronoun 
in apposition with it. 

Ex. — ^Keats, the poet, died young. {Poet is an appositional modifier of the 
subject noim Keats,) 

(c) The subject noim may be modified by an adjective. 

Ex. — ^Mcrry birds are singing. (Merry is an adjective modifier of birds.) 

Note. — ^The articles a, an, and the, are now regarded as adjectives. They modify the 
noun or pronoun. 

Ex. — A fragrant flower is blooming. An old armchair was in the corner. 
The merry birds are singing. (A is an adjective modifier of flower. An 
is an adjective modifier of arm-chair. The is an adjective modifier of birds.) 

Note. — When the article precedes a noun indicating possession, as in the sentence, "The 
boy's hat is in the tree" (18a), the article modifies the possessive noun (jboy*a), instead of the 
subject noun (hai). 

(For use of <^ as an adverb in such constructions as, "The more tJva merrier, see Thb 
Article , Special Ubbs or Thb , H 107 , 3. ) 

(d) The subject noun may be modified by two or more words 
called a phrase. 

Ex. — The boy with the dark eyes is playing. (With the dark eyes is a 
prepositional phrase and adjective modifier of boy.) 

Note. — prepositional phrase consists of a preposition and its object. 
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(e) The subject noxin may be modified by a clause. 

Ex. — ^The boy that has the dark eyes ia singing. {That has the dark eyes 
is a clause and adjective modifier of boy.) 

PHRASES AND CLAUSES DEFINED. 
ig* A phrase consists of two or more words used either as 
a noun or as a modifier. The distinguishing characteristic of a 
phrase is that it does not contain a subject and a predicate. 

20. A clause consists of two or more words used either as a 
noun or as a modifier. The distinguishing characteristic of a clause 
is that it always contains a subject and a predicate. 

Note. — A sentence always contains a subject and a predicate; hence, a clause is vir- 
tually a sentence. Note, however, that a clause is never separated from the rest of the 
construction by a period, while a sentence is. Furthermore, a clause dw. \ot always 
express complete sense, while a sentence does. 

SIMPLE AND COMPLETE SUBJECT. 

21. The noun (or its equivalent) that is used as the subject 
of a verb, is generally called the subject noun (or pronoun) or 
the simple subject; while the noun with its modifiers is called the 
complete, or logical subject. 

Note. — In the examples given in paragraph 18. the words in italics with the subject 
noun, form the complete, or logical subject; while the noun without the words in italics. 
Is the subject noun, or simple subject. 

EXERCISE z. 

In each of the following sentences, point out the modifier, and tell whether 
it is an adjective, a noun or a pronoun indicating possession, an appositional 
element, a phrase, or a clause. 

(The figures in parentheses refer to the paragraphs containing the prin- 
ciples that apply.) 

1. An honest man lives there. .(18c) 

2. His trial is ended. (18a) 

3. The leaves of the book were soiled. {ISc, d) 

4. I, John Smith, afi&nn these facta. (186) 

5. A man of erudition is always respected. (18c, d!) 

6. The girl with the blue eyes is pretty. (18c, d) 

7. The book that lies on the table is mine. (18c, e) 

8. The house where I was bom was situated on the outskirts of the 
town. (18e) 

19-21 
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EXERCISE 2, 

In the foregoing pentences, point out all the simple and complete subjects 

EXERCISE 3. 

Write sentences in which the subject noun is modified, respectively, by an 
adjective, a possessive pronoun, an appositional noun, a phrase, and a clause. 

THE PREDICATE OF THE SENTENCE. 

22. As defined (16), the Predicate of the sentence is that 
which affirms or denies something of the subject. The word 
that affirms or denies something of the subject, is called the 
predicate verb or the simple predicate. 

Ex. — Bo3^ P^Vi men work. 

Note. — The simple predicate is often represented by more than one word; when this 
is the case, the verb that represents the action or the state is called the principal verb, while 
the verb or verbs that assist the principal verb to express the time of the action^or the 
state referred to, is called the auxiliary , or the auxiliaries, i f there is more than one. Thus, 
in the sentence, "I shall go to-morrow," " I shall have gone by to-morrow," the verba (fo 
and gone are the principal verbs, and «Aa/2 and aJiall have are the auxiliaries. 

THE PREDICATE (SIMPLE PREDICATE) AlfD ITS. MODIFIERS. 

23. As defined (18), a modifier is a word (or nimaber of 
words) that either restricts or amplifies the meaning of the word 
of which it is the modifier. 

(a) The predicate verb may be modified by an adverb. 

Ex. — The boys play roughly. (Roughly is an adverb and adverbial modi- 
fier of play.) 

(h) The predicate verb may be modified by two or more 
words called a phrase. 

Ex. — ^The boys play in the morning. {In the morning is a prepositional 
phrase and adverbial modifier of play.) 

(c) The predicate verb may be modified by a clause. 

Ex. — ^The boys play when the weather is pleasant. {When the weather is 
pleasant is a clause and adverbial modifier of j)lay.) 
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SIMPLE AIVD COMPLETE PREDICATE. 

24. The verb that aflSrms or denies something of the sub- 
ject, is called the predicate verb or the simple predicate, 
while the complete predicate includes all the words that r.re 
not a part of the subject. 

Note. — In the examples given in paragraph 23, the words in italics with the predicate 
verb, form the complete predicate, while the verb without the word or words in italics is 
the predicate verb, or simple predicate. 

EXERCISE z. 

In each of the following sentences, the predicate verb is represented by 
two words, namely, the principal and the auxiliary verb, as: The boys are 
playing. Point out the principal and auxiliary verbs: 

1. The pupil is studying, 2, I am going home. 3. I will come to- 
morrow. 4. The teacher is toriting. 

Sometimes the auxiliary is separated from the principal verb. Thus, 
1. Do you like me? 2. Is he waiting for me? 3. Are you coming home? 

EXERCISE 2. 

In each of the following sentences, point out the modifier, and tell whether 
it is an adverb, a phrase, or a clause: 

1. The man worked diligently. (23a.) 

2. The man worked with diligence. (236.) 

3. The man worked in the cellar. (236.) 

4. The man worked because he needed the money. (23c.) 

EXERCISE 3. 

In the foregoing sentences, point out all the fiimple and complete predicates. 
Supply adverbial modifiers: 

1. The birds sing 

2. The boys walked down the road. 

3. Boys play 

4. The agent called 

25. The complete predicate may consist merely of a verb, 
with or without modifiers, or it may consist of a verb, with or 
without modifiers, and a word, phrase, or clause, that is required 
to complete the meaning. 

26. The word that completes the meaning of a verb is called 

the complement. 
24-26 
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\; THE COMPLEIIENT. 

27. Complements are of two kinds; the objective comple- 
ment and the predicate complement. 

28. The objective complement is the word that completes 
the meaning of the verb which it follows, by receiving its action; 
as, " I like books." 

29. The predicate complement is the word that completes 
the meaning of the verb which it follows, without receiving its 
action; as, "He is an author;" "He is good." 

(a) The objective complement is always the object nomi 
or its equivalent, with or without modifiers, while the predicate 
complement is either a noun, or its equivalent, or an adjective. 
Thus, in the sentence, "He Ukes. books," the objective comple- 
ment books is a noun. In the sentence, "He is an author," the 
predicate complement author is a noim, and is called the predi- 
cate noun; while in the sentence, "He is good," good is an 
adjective, and is called the predicate adjective. 

(b) The distinguishing characteristic of the objective com- 
plement is that, except in the case of the reflexive use of the com- 
pound personal pronoun,* it always denotes a different person or 
thing from the subject; while the predicate complement always 
denotes, or refers to, the same person or thing as the subject. 
Thus, in the sentence, "He likes books," books denotes a different 
thing from the subject he, while in the sentence, " He is an author, " 
author denotes the same person as the subject he; in the sentence, 
"He is good," good modifies the subject he. 

EXERCISE z. 

In the following sentences, point out all the objective complements: 
I have a new desk. 
I like my teacher. 
I bought some paper. 
I sold my horse. 
I have a typewriter. 



* By the reflexive use of the compound personal pronoun is meant that use of the 
pronoun whereby the subject and the object denote, or refer to the same person or thing. 
Thus, in tlie sentence, "I hurt myself," the subject / and the object myself denote the same 
person. ' 
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In the following sentences, point out the predicate complements: 
She is a teacher, .j 
He is a lawyer. 
The boy is my pupil. 
He is a poet. 

I am a physician. • 
EXERCISE a. 

Write five sentences in which the predicate complement is an adjective. 

MODIFIERS OF THE COMPLEMENT 

30. The object noun and the predicate noun may be modi- 
fied in the same way as the subject noim. See "The Subject 
Noun and Its Modifiers" (18). 

REVIEW EXERCISE. 
In the following sentences indicate all the subject nouns and the predi 
cate verbs: 

1. A man ought to keep his friendships in constant repair. I ]ook upon 
a day as lost in which I do not make a new acquaintance. — Dr. Samuel Johrir- 
9<m. 

2. Power comes from persistent and repeated e£Fort. — Hon. D. 'P. 
Baldwin. 

3. Thie apple falls near the tree. — Spanish Proverb. 

4. Souls agree but minds discuss. — AvgiLsU PreauU. 

5. Do something worth living for, worth dying for; do something to 
show that you have a mind, and a heart, and a soul within you. — Dean Stanley. 

6. Dickens set out on the Uterary theory that in life everything is better 
than it looks; Thackeray with the impression that everything is worse. — Justin 
McCarthy. 

7. Nothing ages like laziness. — Bulwer-LytUm. 

REVIEW EXERCISE. 
In the following sentences indicate all the complete subjects and the com- 
plete predicates: 

1. The fortunate circumstances of our lives are generally found at last 
to be of our own producing. — Goldsmith. 

2. Application is the price to be paid for mental acquisition. — Bailey. 

3. Silence is the sanctuary of produce. — BaUhasar Grecian. 

4. Trifles make perfection, but perfection is no trifle. — Michael Angela. 
30 
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5. One who is contented with what he has done will never become 
famous by what he will do. — Bovee, 

6. There is a transcendent power in example We reform others uncon- 
sciously when we walk uprightly. — Madame Swetchine, 

7. Knowledge is proud that, he knows so much; Wisdom is humble that 
he knows no more.— Cotoper. 

KINDS OF SENTENCES, 

31. Sentences may be of three kinds: declarative, interroga- 
tive, and imperative. 

32. A declarative sentence is one that asserts; as, "He is 
good." 

33. An interrogative sentence is one that asks a question; as, 
"Is he good?" 

34. An imperative sentence is one that conmiands; as, "Be 
good." 

DECLARATIVE SENTENCES. 

35. The subject of a declarative sentence precedes the verb. 
^ Ex. — ^The crayon ia white. The bell rang. 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

36. The simple subject of an interrogative sentence fre- 
quently follows the verb, as in the case of the verbs, do, does, 
did, is, was, were, are, etc. 

Ex. — Is the crayon white? Do you like your books? 

(a) Interrogative sentences often begin with the pronoims who, 
whose, whom, which, what. Thus: 'Who is there?" 'Whose is 
this?" 

(6) Interrogative sentences often begin with the adverbs why, 
where, when, and how. Thus: ''Why are you going?" ''Where is 
my hat?" 

(c) In interrogative sentences where the first word is not the 
simple subject, the latter can be readily ascertained by changing 
the interrogative to the declarative form. Thus, "Do vou know 
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me?'' becomes when changed to the declarative form, "You do 
know me;" "Who is he?" becomes "He is who;" "Where is he?" 
becomes "He is where?" 

(d) When used in interrogative sentences, the pronouns who, 
whose, whom, which, and what are called interrogative pronouns. 

EXERCISE. 

Write five interrogative sentences beginning with do, does, did, is, was; 
five interrogative sentences beginning with who, whose, whom, which, v)hat; five 
interrogative sentences beginning with how, where, when, why, 

IMPERATIVE SENTENCES. 

37. The simple subject (you) of an imperative sentence is 
generally imderstood. 

Ex. — ^Run as fast as you can. (You) run as fast as you can. 
Gome home at once. (You) come home at once. 

(a) Occasionally, as in Old English, the subject of an impera- 
tive sentence is expressed; thus: "Go you before Gloucester with 
these letters." 

EXERCISE. 

Name the subject and the complete predicate in each of the following 
sentences: 

1. Follow me. 2. Help the boy. 3. Carry the books. 4. Bring the 
flowers. 5. Write the exercise. 

38. Any sentence, whether it is declarative, interrogative, or 
imperative, may be exclamatory; that is, it may express surprise or 
some other emotion. In cases of this kind, the sentences are called , 
respectively, declarative exclamatory, interrogative exclamatory, 
imperative exclamatory. 

Ex. — ^Hurrah! here he comes 1 (Declarative Exclamatory.) 

Ohl How could you leave him? (Interrogative Exclamatory.) 
Oh, stop that noise! (Imperative Exclamatory.) 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the declarative, interrogative, and imperative sentences in the fol- 
lowing: 

1. I am going to the city this afternoon. 2. My teacher is kind. 3. Is 
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the teacher kmd? 4. Are you going to the city to-day? 5. Which is in the 
wrong? 6. What annoys you? 7. When are you coming to see me? 8. 
How long shall you be absent? 9. Tell him that I wish to see him. 10. Do 
not walk so slowly. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

39. Sentences are divided into" three classes: simple, complex, 
and compotmd. 

THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

40. A simple sentence is one that contains but one subject 
and one predicate. 

Ex.— Boys play. The subject is boy, and the predicate is play. 

Analysis of the Simple Sentence. 

"Boys play ball." Boys is the subject because it is that of which something 
is affirmed; play baU is the predicate because it affirms something of the sub- 
ject. Boys is the subject noun; play is the predicate verb; ball is the object 
noun. 

EXERCISE. 
Analyze the following sentences: 
I shall write a letter. 
John is attending college. 
The teacher wrote the exercises. 
The children have come. 
The teacher praised the pupils. 

THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

41. A complex sentence is one that contains at least one prin- 
cipal clause and one or more dependent or subordinate clauses. 

Ex. — Boys play when school is out. The principal clause is boys play, and 
the subordinate clause is when school is out. 

Analysis of the Complex Sentence. 

"Boys play when the weather is pleasant." Boys play is the principal 
clause, of which boys is the subject noun, and play is the predicate verb. When 
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the toeather is pleasant IB the subordinate clause, of which weather is the subject 
noun, is is the predicate verb, and pleasant is the predicate complement (adjec- 
tive in the predicate that modifies the subject noun). 

EXERCISE. 
Analyze the following sentences: 

The birds sing when the sim shines. 
The children play when school is out. 
I do not know when I shall return. 
I do not know where he has gone. 
I shall go when I finish my work. 

THE SUBORDINATE CLAUSE. 

1. The subordinate clause in a complex sentence may modify the subject 
noun. Thus: ''The boy that has the dark eyes is playing." In this sentence, 
the hoy is playing is the principal clause and that has the dark eyes is the subordi- 
nate clause modifying the subject hoy. 

2. The subordinate clause in a complex sentence may modify the predicate 
verb. Thus: *'The boys play when the weather is pleasant." The hoys play 
is the principal clause, and when the weather is pleasant is the subordinate or 
dependent clause modifying the verb play. 

3. The subordinate clause in a complex sentence may modify the object 
noun. Thus: "John likes books that are interesting." John likes hooks is 
the principal clause, and thai are interesting is the subordinate clause modifying 
the object hooks, 

EXERCISE. 

Write five sentences in which the subject noun is modified by a clause; five 
sentences in which the predicate verb is modified by a clause: five sentences.in 
which the object noun is modified by a clause. 

THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

42. A compotind sentence is one that contains two or more 
principal clauses. 

Ex. — John goes to school, and Mary stays at home. The first principal 
clause is John goes to school, and the second principal clause is Mary stays at 
home. 

Analysis of the Compound Sentence. 

"Boys play base-ball, and girls play basket-ball." Boys play hose-hall is 
an independent clause, of which hoys is the subject noun, play is the predicate 
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verb, and bas&4)all is the object noun. Girls play hasket-hallis the other inde- 
pendent clause, of which girls is the subject noun, play is the predicate verb, 
and basket-ball is the object noun. 

EXERCISE. 

Analyze the following: 

I like to read and John likes to play. 

Mary went to the city, but her sister remained at home. 

John is playing the violin, and James is playing the piano. 

The teacher is examining the exercises, and the pupils are studying. 

I shall go abroad, but my sister will remain in this country. 

COMPOUND SUBJECTS, PREDICATES, AND OBJECTS. 

43. A simple, complex, or compomid sentence ihay contain a 
compound subject, a compound predicate, or a compound object. 

Ex. — 1 . John and James are going to school. (Simple sentence with a com- 
pound subject.) 

2. John sings and plays. (Simple sentence with a compound predicate.) 

3. John is studying German and French, (Simple sentence with a com- 
pound object.) 

4. John and James assist their father when they return from school. (Com- 
plex sentence with a compound subject.) 

5. John reads and vyrites well although he is only seven years old. 
(Complex sentence with a compound predicate.) 

6. John plays both the piano and the violin although he has had no 
instruction. (Complex sentence with a compound object.) 

7. John and James are going to school and Maiy is staying at home. 
(Compound sentence with a compound subject.) 

8. John stays at home and assists his father and James goes to school. 
(Compound sentence with a compound predicate.) 

9. John is studying German and French and Mary is studying English. 
(Compound sentence with a compound object.) 

EXERCISE. 

Write sentences modeled after those in the foregoing constructions. 

COMPOUND SENTENCES WHICH INCLUDE COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

44* An independent clause of a compound sentence that is 
modi&ed by a subordinate clause is, when considered alone, a 
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complex sentence, and its analysis should be that of a complex 
sentence. 

Ex. — John stays at home in order that he may help his father, but James 
goes to school. 

Analysis. 

"John stays at home in order that he may help his father," is an independ- 
ent clause; ''James goes to school" is an independent clause, and is joined 
to the first clause by the connective buL The first clause, John stays at home 
in order that he may help his father, when considered alone is a complex sentence 
of which John stays at home is the principal clause and in order that he may help 
his father is the subordinate clause. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the simple, complex, and compound sentences in the following: 
1. I am an American citizen. 2. The birds are singing. 3. The sun is 
shining. 4. The bird sings when the sim shines. 5. He will play after he 
has learned his lesson. 6. I will go when I finish this letter. 7. James is 
studying and John is writing a letter. 8. You may go, but you must not stay. 
9. You may go, or you may stay. 

Give five examples of simple sentences; five of complex; five of compound. 

THE NOUN AND ITS CLASSIFICATIONS. 

45. All nouns are divided into two great classes: proper nouns 
and common nouns. 

46. A proper noun is a name that belongs to some particular 
person, place or thing which distinguishes it from other members of 
the same class; as Lincoln Bostonj August, Monday, etc. 

47. Sometimes a proper noun consists of several words; and 
when it does, it is regarded as a single noun; as James Lane Allen; 
Tales of a Wayside Inn; The Straits of Magellan. 

48. A commoii noun is used as the name of a class and of each 
of the individuals of the class; as, noun, town, month, day, street, 
house, field, sheep, com, tree, etc. 
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EXERCISE. 

Point out all the proper and all the common noims in the following; 
What care, though owl did fly 
About the great Athenian Admiral's mast? 
What care, though striding Alexander past 
The Indus with his Macedonian numbers? 
Though old Ulysses tortured from his sliunbers 
The glutted Cyclops, what care?— Juliet weaning 
Tenderly her fancy from its maiden snow. 
Doth more avail than these: the silver flow 
Of Hero's tears, the swoon of Imogen, 
Fair Patorella in the bandit's den, 
Are things to brood on with more ardency 
Than the death-day of empires. Keats. 

ABSTRACT AND COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 

49. There are two kinds of nouns that are classified with 
common nouns, namely, abstract and collective nouns; but to avoid 
confusion they will be considered as distinct, and the name common 
will not be used in connection with them. 

50. An abstract noun is usually formed (abstracted) from 
either an adjective or a verb and denotes quality or an idea; as, 
goodness, virtue, wisdom, service, occupation. 

51. A collective noun is a noun that signifies an aggregate or 
an assemblage. It is the name of several individuals taken as a 
mass, but spoken of as one object; as, armi/, senate ^ nation, 
audience, class, club, crew, people, flock, herd, (See t209, p. 158.) 

ABSTRACT NOUNS. 
1. Abstract noims formed from adjectives. 

Note. — ^Abstract nouns formed from adjectives of quality denote the quality as considered 
apart from the person or thing to which it belongs. 

Adjectives. Abstract Nouns, 

angry anger 

bad badness 

brave bravery 

good goodness 

happy happiness 
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2. Abstract nouns formed from verbs. 

Note. — Abstract nouns formed from verbs of action denote the action as considered apart 
from the actor. 

Verbs. Abstract Nouns 

approve approval 

choose choice 

hate hatred (or the noun "hate") 

3. Abstract nouns are sometimes formed from common nouns. 

Common Noun Abstract Nouns, 

friend friendship 

hero heroism 

child childhood 

f^'^*^. — occasionally a noun is used as an abstract noun, and again as a common noun. 
Thus, nobility, in cne of its mp^nings, is abf^trsot* in another, it is common; as, for example 
when used to denote a particular class of people, as the nobility England. 

EXERCISE. 

1. Form abstract nouns from the following list of adjectives: careless, 
caTiHous, false, free, hasty>, holy, long, regular, round. 

2. Form abstract nouns from the follow ig lib or ^rerbs: aoftolve, abstract ^ 
confer, imagine, move, occupy, please, protetd. fw^ mnjct, relieve, revive, 

c. Form abstract nouns from the foUowiii^ jf oommon nouns: haby, 
brother, girl, man, woman. 



PROPERTIES OF NOXJNS. 

52. Person, number, gender, and case are called the properties 
of a noun 

PERSON 

53. Person is that use of the noun which indicates whether it 
denotes the person speaking, the person spoken to, or the person 
or thing spoken of. 

54. The person speaking is referred to as the prst person; the 
person spoken to, as the second] the person spoken of, as the ihird. 

55- Inasmuch as nouns undergo no change of form to indicate 
this property they will all be regarded as in the third person. 
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(a) Appositional nouns, that is, nouns which are used in an 
explanatory way, as in the sentence, "I, Johuj am speaking," are 
regarded by some grammarians, as in the same person as the pro- 
noun to which they are apposed. But, as nouns of this kind do 
not materially affect the relation that the parts of the sentence 
bear to one another, in order to avoid confusion, they will not be 
regarded as possessing person, in this exposition. 

NUMBER. 

56. Number is that distinctive form of a wqrd which denotes 
one or more than one. The form that denotes a person or thing, 
is the singular number; that which denotes more than one, is the 
plural number. (For "Formation of the Plural of Proper Nouns," 
see 11205, p. 155.) 

FORMATION OF THE PLURAL NUMBER OF COMMON NOUNS. 

General Rule. — Nouns usually form the plural number by add- 
ing "s" or "es'' to the singular. 

Singular, ("s") Plural Singular, ("es") Plural, 

boy boys class classes 

girl girls glass glasses 

The following specific rules govern the formation of some plural nouns : 
(a) Nouns that end in *'y" preceded by a vowel form the plural by adding 
"s," but nouns that end in **y" preceded by a consonant, form the plural by 
changing "y" to "i" and adding "es." 

("y" preceded by a vowel) ("y" preceded by a consonant) 

Singular. "a" PluraL Singular. "ies" Plural, 

alley alleys baby babies 

donlcey donkeys lady ladies 

(6) Nouns that end in "f" or "fe" form the plural by changing ''f" or "fe" 
to '*ve" and adding "s." 

Singular. Plural. Singular. PluraL 

beef beeves knife knives 

calf calves life lives 

(c) Nouns that end in "o" form the plural by adding "s" or "es" accord- 
ing as usage has decided in each particular case. 

Singular. "s'" Plural. Singular. "es* Plural, 

cameo cameos calico calicoes 

folio folios echo echoes 

mulatto mulattoes 

56 
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Note. — ^Proper nouns form their plural in the regular way, namely, by adding "s" and 
"es" tothe singular; as, " The Georoea,-** "The Charleaea;" "The two Marjfa;" "The Caetaraf* 
The '^Joneaes." 

(For full exposition of this subject, see Reference Depabtment, Formation of the Plural 
of Proper Nouns, 1(206.) 

EXERCISE. 

Form the plural of the following nouns in accordance with the foregoing 
rules : field, mass, essay, survey, pony, remedy, wolf, elf, half, wife, negro, 
potato, quart, money. 

NUMBER OF ABSTRACT NOUNS. 

• 57. Abstract nouns are always singular. When a noun ordi- 
narily abstract takes a plural form, it is no longer an abstract noun, 
but becomes a common noun. 

Note. — When a noim denotes but one person or thing, it is called a singular noun; when 
it denotes more than one person or thing, it is called a plural noun. 

EXERCISE. 

Write sentences in which these words are used as abstract nouns, and then 
write sentences in which they are used as common: 

Abstract (singular) Common (plural), 

age ages 

folly follies 

liberty liberties 

memoiy memories 

sorrow sorrows 

truth truths 

vice vices 

virtue virtues 

youth youths 

Turn the following abstract nouns into common nouns: art, beauty, belief, 
color, curiosity, feeling, pleasure, proof, reason, service, trial. 

Note. — ^Many abstract nouns cannot be made plural, and, hence, cannot be used as com- 
mon nouns; thus, amiabilUi/, goodneaa^ ignorancet pUy^ aattdneM^ wrath, etc. 

NUMBER OF COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 

58. Collective nouns, unlike abstract nouns, may become 
plural, thus: (See f 209.) 
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amy 
class 
club 



Plural 
annies 

Classes 
clubs 



congress 



congresses 



crew 
people 



crews 

peoples 

nations 

flocks 

herds 



nation 



flock 
herd 
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59. Gender is that form of the noun which denotes sex. 

(a) To denote the gender of an English noun is necessary only 
when it is followed by a pronoun, for the reason that the form of 
the pronoun alone is affected by the gender of the noun to which 
it refers, thus, "The father loves his children." 

60. There are four genders: masculine, feminine, common, 
aiid neuter. 

61. The masculine gender denotes the male sex. 
Ex. — ^James, boy, captain, soldier. 

62. The feminine gender denotes the female sex. 
Ex. — ^Maiy, girl, seamstress, woman. 

63. The common gender denotes either male or female. 
Ex. — ^Friend, doctor, sheep, nurse. 

64. The neuter gender denotes neither male nor female. Neuter 
is from the Latin and means neither; thus : things without animal 
life are said to be of the neuter gender, because they are neither 
masculine nor feminine. 

Ex. — ^Book, apple, glass, plant, flower. 

65. The distinction of gender is especially important in one 
essential, namely, in the relation that pronouns bear to nouns, for 
the gender of the noun influences the form of the pronoun; thus : in 
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the sentence, ''Mary has learned her lesson," the gender of the 
noun Mary influences the form of the pronoun her or, as we say, 
determines the gender of the pronoun. 

66. A pronoun must be of the same gender as the noun which 
it represents or to which it refers. 

67. The only pronouns that are affected by gender are the fol- 
lowing: 

Masculine: he, his, hinu 
Feminine: she, her, hers. 
Neuter: U, its, U. 
(JVho, whose, whom are the forms for both masculine and feminine.) 

SPECIAL RULES OF GENDER. 

68. Nouns which are really of the neuter gender may become 
either masculine or feminine, as the case may require. Thus: 
"Nature Ungers, still loth to change her dress of green" (feminine). 
"The sun rose in all his splendor'' (masculine). 

69. Some neuter nouns are always referred to as feminine even 
when not personified; thus: such words as ship, brig, schooner, are 
always referred to by the pronoun her, and hence are regarded as 
of the feminine gender. 

70. Small children are sometimes referred to as it; thus: "The 
baby hurt its head." 

71. The lower animals when large, are referred to by the pro- 
noun Ae; small animals by the pronoun it. When animals are 
spoken of as if they were human beings, the pronoun he is used of 
both large and small animals. 

Note. — ^The maaculine gender is frequently used for both aexes; thus: it is in accordance 
with the best usage of the language to use the form Editor, Author, Dodor, etc., for both 
sexes. {ActreBB is still used for the feminine gender.) 

EXERCISE. 

Write sentences in which the following noiuis are properiy referred to by the 
pronouns /, he, she, and it'. 

Boy, girl, horse, dog, baby. 
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CASE. 

72. Case is that use of the noun which indicates whether the 
noun is a subject, an object, a predicate complement, a possessive 
modifier, or an appositional element. 

73. There are three cases : nominative, objective, and possessive. 

NOMmATIVE CASE. 

74. The nominative case is subject to the following rules: 

(a) A noim used as the subject of a verb is in the nominative 
case. 

Ex. — ^The pupils studied diligently. {Pupils is the subject of the verb 
studied.) 

(6) A noun used as the subject in an independent construction 
is in the nominative case. 

Ex. — ^The pupils having studied diligently, the teacher dismissed them. 
{Pupils is the subject of haviim studied.) 

Note. — ^An independent construction is one in which the subject of a participle is not at 
the same time the subject of a verb. Thus, pupila is the subject of the participle "having 
studied," but is not at the same time the subject of a verb. 

A participle is a word that is formed from a verb and that has the function of both a verb 
and an adjective. (For full exposition, see The Pabticiple, pp. 65 to 71.) 

(c) A noun used as a term of address is in the nominative case. 
Ex. — OMaiy! Where have you been? (Mary is used as a term of address.) 

Note. — Caution is necessary in constructions of this kind in order that the term of address 
may not be mistaken for the subject. Special care must be taken in the case of impera- 
tive sentences, for the reason that, as a rule, the subject is not expressed; thus* "Mary, come 
here; " " Mary (yo\i) , come here." 

EXERCISE z. 

In the fbllowing sentenoee tell why the nouns in italics are in the nominative 
case: 

The children are playing. 

The children having returned, we shall be able to go. 

The pupils having been noisy, the teacher detained them after school. 

Cousin! where have you been? 

O Sister! why do you not study your lessons? 
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EXERCISE 2. 

In the following sentences, point out all the subjects understood, and all the 
nouns used as terms of address: 

Do not be gone very long, Mary. 
John, study your lessons. 

Cousin! come here. 

Do not go to the city to-day, John. 

THE OBJECTIVE CASE. 

75. The objective case is subject to the following rules : 

(a) A noun used as the object of a verb, is in the objective case. 

Ex. — ^The pupil answered the question, (Question is the object of the verb 
ansvpered.) 

(h) A noun used as the object of a preposition, is in the objec- 
tive case. 

Ex. — ^The pupil went to school. {School is the object of the preposition to.) 

(c) A noun used as the subject of an infinitive, is in the 
objective case. 

Ex. — ^The teacher asked the pwptZ to return. {Pupil is the subject of the 
infinitive to return.) 

Note. — An infinitive is a word that is formed from a verb and that expresses infinity as 
to time; as, to, go^ to do, to love, etc. These forms are not restricted to either present, past, 
or future time. To is the sign of the infinitive. (For full exposition of this subject, see Thb 
iMFiMlTlVE, pp. 73-78.) 

EXERCISE X. 

In the following sentences, tell why the nouns in italics are in the objective 
case: 

1 have bought several new hooks, 
John has sold his horse. 

I have just returned from the cUy, 
I shall go to the oiJice to-morrow. 
He asked Mary to go. 

The teacher ordered the hoy to leave the room. 

76. A noun used in apposition with another noun, is in the same 
case as the noun to which it is apposed. 
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Ex. — John, the pupil, answered the question. {Pupil, the appositional 
noun, is in the nominative case to agree with the subject John,) 2. The 
teacher praised James, her pupil, {Pupil, the appositional noun, is in the 
objective case to agree with the object James,) 

Note. — A noun is said to be in apposition with another noun when it explains the mean* 
ing of that noun. 

77. A noun or pronoun in the predicate used to denote the 
same person or thing as the subject, is in the same case. 

Ex. — John is a pupil. {Pupil, in the predicate, is in the nominative case, 
because the subject John is in the nominative case.) 2. The teacher supposed 
James to be her pupil. {Pupil is in the objective case because the subject 
James, in the infinitive clause, is in the objective case.) 

EXERCISE z. 

In the following sentences, give the case of the nouns in italics: 
Longfellow, the pbet, was beloved by all. 
Mrs. Brown, the president of our club, is out of town. 
I have just met Mr. Black, the principal of our school. 
I saw all kinds of animals at Lincoln Park, lions, tigers, bears, etc. 

EXERCISE 2. 

In the following sentences, point out the nouns in the predicate, and give 
the case of each: 

He is an author. 

He is a physician and surgeon. 

It was Mrs. Brown who called. 

Mr. Black is an editor and publisher. 

I supposed it to be Mr. Gray. 

I believed him to be a gentleman. 

THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 

78. The possessive case is subject to the following rule : 

(a) A noun used to modify another noim by indicating pos- 
session is in the possessive case. 

Ex. — John's teacher is here. {John is a possessive modifier of teacher, 
and beiicei is in the possessive case.) 
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EXERCISE. 

In the following sentences, tell why the noiuis in italics are in the possessive 
sase. 

Mary's mother is ill. 
John's cap is torn. 

My teacher's desk is covered with books. 
The superintendent's office is on the first floor. 

REVIEW EXERCISE. 
Give the case of each noun in the following sentences, and indicate its use: 
1. John studied his lessons. 2. Mr. Brown, my teacher, is ill. 3. The 
teacher told his pupils to study. 4. The teacher supposed John to be a pupil 
of mine. 5. The pupiPs books were soiled. 6. The pupils having been dis- 
orderly, the teacher detained them after school. 7. John, where are you? 

FORMATION OF THE POSSESSIVE CASE OF NOUNS. 

79. The possessive case of a noun is that form of a noun by 
which the relation of ownership is expressed. A noun in the 
possessive case always modifies another noim expressed or under- 
stood; as, "The boy's hat." (Boy's modifies the noun hat.) 
"This hat is John's,*' (John's modifies hat, which is understood.) 

(a) The relation between the two nouns is sometimes one of 
pure ownership; as John's umbrella.'' 

(b) Sometimes, however, the noim in the possessive case is used 
merely to limit or define the other noun; as, 'The river's brink.'' 

RULES FOR THE FORMATION OF THE POSSESSIVE CASE OF NOUNS. 

80. General Rule. The possessive case of both singular and 
plural nouns is formed by adding to the noim the apostrophe (') 
and the letter "s." 

Ex. — Singular 1. Boy's hat. 2. GtrVs dress. 3. Child's gloves. 

Plural 1. Women's gloves. 2. Men's coats. 3. Children's dresses. 

(a) When either the singular or the plural norn ends in "s," pos- 
session is indicated by adding the apostrophe alone. 
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Ex. — Singular nouns ending in ''s." Plural nouns ending in *'s." 



(6) In the case of singular nouns, however, it is also correct to 
add the apostrophe and the letter "s;" thus, we may write 
"Bums' poems," or ''Borns's poems;'' "Keats' poems," or "Keats's 
poems." 

(c) When the resulting sound is not euphonious, only the apos- 
trophe should be used; as, "for conscience' sake; " "for Jesus' sake." 
In connection with the use of the letter "s" as well as that of the 
apostrophe, note that if "s" is not used, the word is pronoXmced 
without the additional sound of "es;" thus, "Bums'" would be 
pronoimced as it is spelled, while "Bums's" would be pronounced 
"Bumses." 

(d) When two or more nouns are used so that joint possession 
is indicated, the sign of the possessive is added to the last word 
only; thus, "A. C. McClurg & Co.'s Book Store;" "Marshall Field 
& Co.'s Dry Goods Store." 

Note. — We say correctly, "William, Mary, and John's iinde," but not •'William's, Mary's 
and John's uncle." 

(e) When possession is not common to both nouns, the posses- 
sive sign must be used with each noun; thus, we say correctly, 
'^Keats' and Shelley's poems." 

Note the following constructions: 

"John and Mary's bicycle" (one bicycle owned jointly by John and Mary). "John's and 
Marsr's bicycle" (one bicycle owned by John, and one by Mary). "John and Mary's bicycles" 
(two or more bicycles owned jointly by John and Mary). "John's and Mary's bicycles" 
(two OP more bicycles owned by John, and two or more bicycles owned by Mary). 

(f) In the case of compound nouns, the sign of the possessive 
is added to the last word only; thus, ''An heir-at^law^s rights," "My 
father-irir-law's sister." 

(g) In the case of nouns in apposition, possession may be in- 
dicated in various ways; thus, it is correct to say, "I bought the 
book at Thompson the bookseller's," or "I bought the book at 
Thompson's, the bookseller," or "I bought the book at Thomp- 
son's, the bookseller's.'! (For use of comma, see p. 229, Note.) 



Burns' poems 
Keats' poems 
Moses' laws 
Charles' reign 



ladies' suits 
birds' nests 
foxes' holes 



The Rugglesea* Christmas dinner 
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Note — ^Authorities di£Fera8 to the correctness of these forms; some giving precedence 
to the first and the third, others to the second and the third. 

In such constructions as, *'My sister Mary's servant;" "My uncle John's horse;" "My 
brother Will's carriage," possession is indicated only by the appositive noun, forthe reason 
that the two nouns are regarded as a single noun. 

(h) Sometimes possession is indicated not only by the apos- 
trophe (') and the letter "s," but by the preposition "of" as well; 
as, "This is a farm of my uncle's." 



THE DOUBLE POSSESSIVE. 

8x. The following are examples of double possessives: 

This is a peculiarity of my father's. She is a servant of my aunt's. 
This is a house of my unde'a. This is a stoiy of my brother's. 

(a) The double possessive is not in strict conformity to the 
grammar of modem English, but is in accordance with its idiomatic 
employment. Thus, while "This is a pecuUarity of my father^ s/' 
may be reduced to, "This is one of the peculiarities of my father's 
peculiarities," in many constructions the form cannot be so con- 
strued; thus, "She is a servant of my aunt's/' could not be con- 
strued,"She is a servant of my aunt's servants," if the aunt employs 
but one servant. However, as has been indicated the construc- 
tion is idiomatic, and while it does not conform to the grammar 
of the language, it does to its literary usage, and hence must not 
be censured. 

Standard says: "In spite of ignorant censure of the double pos- 
sessive, Uterary usage has long accepted it.'* 

(b) In many instances, the construction can be changed with- 
out destro3dng the meaning; thus, "This is a house of my uncle's," 
may be changed to, "This is my \mcle 's house. " In the following 
sentences, however, a change of construction would change the 
meaning: 

Single PoflBeoflivQi, Double Possessive. 

This is a criticism of John. This is a criticism of John's. 

This is a portrait of her. This is a portrait of hers. 

This is an opinion of Peter. This is an opinion of Peter's. 

(c) Where single possession is used, the meaning of the sentence 
is entirely different from that where double possession is used. 
Thus, "This is a criticism of John," means that some one has criti- 
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cised John; while, "This is a criticism of John's/^ means that John 
has been making the criticism. "This is a portrait of her," means 
that it is her own likeness, while "This is a portrait of hers,^^ means 
that the portrait belongs to her, it being the likeness of some one 
else. 

(d) The possessive inflection is rarely used in the case of in- 
animate objects, unless they are personified; thus, we say correctly, 
"The moon's face," but not "The book's leaves." 

Correct. Incorrect 

The leaves of the book. The book's leaves. 

The roof of the house. The house's roof. 

The bark of the tree. The tree's bark. 

(e) We say, however, ''The law's delay," because we think of 
the law as being vested with power, the same as a human being. 
For this reason, the following are correct: "Reason's voice," 
"Passion's lure," "Fancy's blight," "History's business," "Soci- 
ety's well-being," "For conscience' sake." 

(J) Sometimes, however, the possessive is used without personi- 
fication; as, "For appearance's sake," "For old acquaintance's 
sake." Again, both the apostrophe and the letter "s" may be 
omitted in words that modify the noun "sake;" thus: "For ac- 
quaintance sake," "For appearance sake," "For fashion sake," 
"For heaven sake." 

EXERCISE z. 

Write sentences in which the following nouns are used in the possessive 
case: 

Boy, boys; girl, girls; man, men; woman, women; cousin, cousins; aunt, 
aunts; lion, lions; animal, animals. 

EXERCISE 2. 

Write sentences exemplifying all the rules for the formation of the possessive 
case of both singular and plural noims. 

THE PARSING OF THE NOUBT . 

82. To parse is to state the part of speech of a word, and to 
show its relation to other words in a sentence; also to resolve a 
sentence into its principal parts. 

82 
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The parsing of a noun consists in stating: 



1. Its class 

2. Its person 

3. Its number 



4. Its gender 

5. Its case 



MODEL FOR PARSmO THE NOXm. 



"John paints pictures." John is a noun; proper noun, because it belongs 
to some particular person, which distinguishes it from other members of the 
same class; third person, because it is spoken of; singular number, because it 
denotes but one; masculine gender, because it denotes the male sex; nomi- 
native case, because it is the subject of the verb paints. 

Rule. — ^The subject of a verb is in the nominative case. 

Pictures is a noun; common noun, because it is used as the name of a class; 
third person, because it is spoken of; plural niunber, because it denotes more 
than one; neuter gender, because it denotes the absence of sex; objective case, 
because it is the object of the verb paints. 

Rule. — ^The object of a verb is in the objective case. 



Parse the nouns in the following sentences: 

1. The pupils studied their lessons. 2. The teacher praised the pupils. 
3. The birds sang merrily. 4. The girls are playing basket-ball. 5. The 
crew won the race. 6. The fire destroyed San Francisco. 7. The bird 
chirped faintly. 

THE PRONOUU AM) ITS CLASSIFICATIONS. 

83. A pronoun is a word used in place of a noun ; it has the 
properties of the noun, viz. : person, number, gender, and case. (Pro 
means for). A pronoun is used in place of a noun to avoid its 
repetition; as, "John gave me his address." 

(a) Pronouns are divided into five classes: 

1. Personal. 

2. Interrogative. 

3. Relative. 

4. Demonstrative. 

5. Indefinite. 



EXERCISE. 
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i/the personal pronoun. 

84. A personal pronoun is used in place of the name of the per- 
son or thing that it represents. 

85. Personal pronouns are divided into two classes: Simple 
personal pronouns and compotmd personal pronouns, 

THE SIMPLE PERSONAL PRONOUN. 
ijj^>^CL£NSION. 

Declension is the change undergone by pronouns to express their different 
relations of person, number, gender, and case. 

F1B8T Pbbson 

Singular Number. Plural Number. 

Case. Nominative I we 

Possessive my, mine our, ours 

Objective me us 
Note. — ^The personal pronoun of the first and the second person may be regarded as of the 
common gender, unless otherwise determined by the context. 

Sbc»nd Psbson. 

Singular Number. 
Case<V.Nominative thou 
TOT^ Possessive thy, thine 



Objective thee 



Masculine Gender 
Singular Number 
Case. Nominative he 
Possessive his 
Objective him 
Plural Number. 
Case. Nominative they 
Possessive 
Objective 



Tbixd Pebson. 
Feminine Gender 
Singular Number. 



Plural Number 
ye, you 
your, yours 
ye, you 



Neuter Gender 
Singular Number, 
it 
its 
it 

Plural Number, 
they 

their, theirs 
them 



her, hers 
her 

Plural Number. 

they 

their, theirs their, theirs 

them them 
EXERCISE. 
Fill the blanks with personal pronouns I 

1. It is 2. It is 3 has gone. 

4. Has gone? 5. Do you know 6. I know 

EXERCISE. 

Write sentences in which the personal pronouns are properly used in the 
nominative, possessive, and objective cases. 
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POSITION OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS CONNECTED BY THE 
CONJUNCTION "AND." 

86. When two or more personal pronouns in the singular num- 
ber are connected by *'and," the second person precedes the first 
and the third, and the third person precedes the first; when the 
pronouns are used together in the plural number, the first person 
precedes the second and the third, and the second person precedes 
the third. 

Singular Number. Plural Number. 

You and / are going. We and you are going. 

You and he are going. We and they are going. 

You and he and / are going We and you and they are going. 
He and / are going. You and they are going. 

Fou and your sister are both in the We and you do not agree, 
wrong. 

He and his brother are in the office. We and they formerly lived in 

the same city. 
You and they have been invited. 
(6) In the conclusion of social letters, the same rules should be observed; 
thus: 

Correct. Incorrect. 
Hoping to have the pleasure of Hoping to have the pleasure of see- 
seeing you and your sister on Monday, ing your sister and you on Monday, I 
I am, etc. am, etc. 

Note. — In the case of personal pronouns connected by or or nor, some grammarians 
regard these pronouns as interchangeable in position; others, as being governed by spe- 
cial rules; but no distinction need be made in the case of pronouns connected by "or" 
from that of pronouns connected by "and." (For construction of the verb following a 
compound subject connected by or or nor, see Concobd of Subject and Vxbb, p. 84, 
Rule 10.) 

y THE COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUN. 
NOMINATIVE OR OBJBCTIVB. 
Singular Number. Plural Number. 

1st Per, myself ourselves 
2d " thyself yourselves 
3d himself, herself, itself themselves 

Note. — ^These forms are never used in the possessive case. 

87. The compound personal pronouns have two uses: reflexive 
and emphatic. 
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REFLEXIVE. 

88. The compound persona] pronoun has a reflexive use when 
the actor becomes the object of his own action. In other words 
the subject and the object refer to the same person or thing. 

Ex. — ^Reflexive use. I hurt mysdf. 2. He loves himself, 3. She sang 
herself to sleep. 4. Vaulting ambition which o'erleaps iiself. ^Shakespeare. 

Note. — Sometimes the object is indirect, as, **I bought this for my$elf," 

EMPHATIC. 

89. The compound personal pronoun has an emphatic use 

when it directs special attention to the noun or pronoun to which 
it refers. 

Ex. — ^Emphatic use. 1. I myse?/ saw him. 2. He ^tmaeZ/ said so. 

(Reflexive and Emphatic use) And I myself (emphatic) sometimes despise 
myself (reflexive). ,p 

Rule. — ^The compound personal pronoun is correctly used only 
in either a reflexive or an emphatic sense. 

Correct. Incorrect. 

This is for you and your sister. This is for yourself and your sister. 

This is only for us. This is only for oursdves. 

No one was there but me. No one was there but myself. 

EXERCISE z. 

Supply compound personal pronouns and tell whether the use is reflexive 
or emphatic: 

1. 1 2. I hurt 3. He said so. 

4. He blames 5. She engaged the room for 

EXERCISE 2. 

In the following sentences, tell why the compoimd personal pronouns are 
incorrectly used: 

1. This is for myself. 2. This is for yourself. 3. There were others 
there besides myself. 

EXERCISE 3. 

Write ten sentences in which the compound personal pronouns are correctly 
used 
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THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN. 

90. An interrogative pronoun is one that is used to ask a ques- 
tion. 

(a) The interrogative pronouns are loAo, loAici, and M>hai. 

Note. — Whether was formerly used as an interrogative pronoun 
Ex.— TT^ is he? Which is it? WhaX is it? 

(5) Who refers only to human beings and to personified objects. 

DECLENSION. 
Singular Number. Plural Number. 

Case. Nominative who Nominative who 

Possessive whose Possessive whose 

Objective whom Objective whom 

(c) Who and whom are never used as modifiers, but whoze fre- 
quently modifies a noun; as, ^'Who said so?" *Tor whom is this 
letter?" ^WAose book is this?" 

(cO Which is used in the nominative, and objective cases; as, 
^^Which (nominative) is it?" ^^Which (objective) will you have?" 
This is equivalent to you will have whichf 

You is the subject, and hence, is in the nominative case. Will 
have is the verb. Which is the object, and hence is in the objective 
case. When it is possible, turn the interrogative sentences into 
the declarative form before indicating the case. 

Which refers to human beings, animals, and things. 

(e) Which is used as a modifier; as, ^^Which house is it?" 

(/) What may be used alone or as a modifier of a noun; when 
used alone, it is singular and neuter; when used as a modifier, it 
may be either singular or plural and of any gender; as, ^^What is 
the matter?" ''What books have you?" ''What person would do 
that?" 

{g) What is sometimes used merely as an interjection; as, 
"What! did he not come?" 

EXERCISE. 

Change the following sentences to the declarative form and then give the 
case of each interrogative pronoun and point out the adjective modifiers. 
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1. Who is he? 2. For w?iam is this? 3. What have you in your hand? 
Whose is this? 5. Which book do you mean? 6. Which is it? 7. What 
have you? 8. What school do you attend? 9. Whose is it? 10. Whose 
books are those? 



91. A relative pronoun is a pronoun that relates to an ante^ 
cedent (noun or pronoun), and at the same time performs the oflSce 
of a conjimction. 

(a) The relative pronoims are who, which, that, and what. As and 
but SLTe occasionally used as relative pronoims. (Read p. 197, 3.) 

(b) The relative pronoun always relates to an antecedent (a 
noun or pronoun in a preceding clause), and at the same time con- 
nects the clause that it introduces with the one that contains the 
antecedent to which it relates; as, "I have read the book that you 
sent me." That is a relative pronoun, first, because it relates to 
the antecedent book, in the preceding clause (I have read the book), 
and secondly, because it performs the office of a conjunction in 
that it connects the clause, ^'you sent me," which it introduces, 
with the clause, '^I have read the book," which contains the ante- 
cedent (book) to which it relates. 

(c) The compound relative pronouns are whoso, whoever, who- 
soever, whichever, whichsoever ^ whatever, whatsoever. 

Note. — Who, which, and what were not used in Anglo-Saxon as relatives. They were 
originally interrogative pronouns. Thai, originally a demonstrative pronoun, was the first 
to become a relative pronoun. 



Who and which are declined. That and what are not declined. 



y THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 



DECLENSION. 



ti 



WHO 



Singular. 
Case. Nominative 



who 

whose 

whom 



Plural, 
who 



Possessive 
Objective 



whose 
whom 



^ which' 



Case. Nominative 
Possessive 
Objective 



which 
whose 
which 



which 
whose 
which 
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92. Examples of the correct tise of the relative pronouns, who, 
which, thai, and what: 

1. I gave the money to the driver, who will give it to his employer. 

2. I brought her a book from the library, which she enjoyed very much. 

3. This is the house that she bought. 

4. I do not want you to repeat what I have told you. 

(a) In the last sentence whdt is equivalent to that which or the 
thing which. It differs from the other relative pronouns in that 
its antecedent is never expressed, it being implied in the word itself 
(that which). 

(b) What is always of the neuter gender, and is used in only 
the nominative and the objective case. Who, whose, and whom 
are either masculine or feminine (common gender) and are used, 
respectively, in the nominative, the possessive, and the objective 
case. 

(c) Which is neuter and may be used in either the nominative . 
or the objective case. 

(d) Whose is the form of the possessive for either who or which* 

(For correct use of wfiose as a relative and adjective modifier, see ^ 102, f.) 

(e) Who is now used chiefly of persons, also of animals, and 
sometimes even of things, when represented with some of the attri- 
butes of humanity, as in personification or vivid description. 

Ex. — (Of persons) **The man who would attain to greatness must be great." 
(Of animals when they are referred to as himian beings) Animals 
who by proper appHcation of rewards and pimishments may be taught any 
course of action." 

(In personification) And you, ye stars, who slowly begin to marshal, 
as of old, in the fields of heaven." 

(/) Which is used only of animals and things. 
Ex. — (Of animals) "He owns a dog, which has taken the first prize at every 
show." 

(Of things) "Unto her face she lifts her hand, which rests there still a 
space, then slowly falls." 

(g) The antecedent may also be a phrase or a clause. 

Ex. — (The antecedent is a clause) "The rain washed the track, which 
delayed the train." The rain washed the track is a clause and is the 
antecedent of which. 

Note. — Constructions of this kind are censured by some critics. 
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(A) Wiio and which should be used when a new fact is added. 
Thus, "I heard the story from Mrs. Black, who (and she) heard it 
from Mr. White." 

93. Exceptions to the use of "that:" 

(a) T^hat cannot "be used when a preposition is required before 

it. 

(6) That cannot be used when the meaning is, " and he, " " and 
sheV "and it;" thus, in the sentence, "I met a man, who kindly 
showed me the way," the meaning is "I met a man, and he kindly 
showed me the way." In the sentence "I studied geometry, 
which I found difficult," the meaning is, "I studied geometry, and 
I found it difficult." 

(c) That should not be used when the antecedent is modified 
by that; thus: Such constructions as, " That boy who called yester- 
day," " That book which you lent nie," are more euphonious than 
" That boy that called yesterday;" " That book that you lent me." 

Note. — Grammarians have a tendency to use that strictly as a limiting or definite relative 
pronomi, just as the is used as a definite or limiting article. Inasmuch as many writers pre- 
fer to use that when the sense is restrictive, the following suggestions are given: 

94. ThM is preferable to who and which in the following cases: 

(a) When the antecedent to which it refers, denotes both per- 
sons and things; as, "I counted the children and the dogs that 
.came out to greet me." 

(6) When the clause that it introduces, or of which it is the 
subject, limits or defines the antecedent; as, "Give me the money 
(hai you collected." "Bring me the book that is lying on the 
table." In both sentences, the dependent clauses, that you col- 
lected and that is lying on the table, are restrictive, that limiting the 
antecedent just €bs the adjective the in the sentence, "The minister 
has come, " limits the meaning by distinguishing that particular min- 
ister from the rest of his class, 

95. Who and whi(Ji are preferable to that in the following cases: 

(a) Who is preferable to that when its antecedent is already 
restricted. Thus, " My friend from New York whom I had invited 
. to visit me, is unable to come." The antecedent of whom is friend. 
Friend is limited by my, hence, whom is preferred to that. 
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(6) Which is preferable to that when it is necessary to repeat 
the pronoun in a subsequent clause in such constructions as, 
*'The book which you lent me and to which you have just referred," 
are preferable to "The book thdt you lent me and to which,'' etc. 

Note. — W'!eTi a preposition is not required, that is preferable; as, *'The book that ycm 
lent and t?uii l have just finished," etc. 

(c) Who is preferable to thM after indefinite pronouns. Thus, 
"There are many who could not come." "There are several who 
are absent." "There are those who would hesitate to accept 
such terms, while there are others who would not." 

(d) If the relative is separated from its verb, who or which is 
preferable to that; thus: "There are men who, although tempted, 
never fall, and who, no matter what influences surround them, 
never compromise with their ideals." 

Note. — Which is more euphonious than thtU in such constructions as, "The objective 
complement is the word that completes the meaning of the verb which it follows." 

EXERCISE z. 

Point out the antecedent of the relative pronouns in the following sentences 
and tell whether the relative clause is restrictive or non-restrictive: 

1. This is the boy that brought the message. 

2. I have studied the lessons that you gave me. 

3. The boy that v>as here yesterday called again to-day 

4. I gave the book to your brother, who will return it. 

5. I wrote several letters, which you unll find on my desk, 

6. The man, whose name I cannot recall^ says that he is related to me. 

7. The dog, which is a St. Bernard, saved the child's Ufa 

EXERCISE a. 

Write sentences exemplif3dng all the correct uses of the relative pronouns. 

THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 

96. A demonstrative pronoun is one that is used to point out 
some particular person or thing. 

(a) The demonstrative pronouns are this with its plural these, 
and that with its plural those. 

(b) When these words are used alone, they are pronouns, but 
when they modify nouns, they are adjectives; as, ''This (adjective) 
hat is mine." ''This (pronoun) is my hat." 

Note.— Grammarians differ greatly in their classification of these words. Sonfe call them 
pronouns; some, adjectives; some, adjective pronouns; aad otherSt prtmominaladieetives, 
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(c) This and these refer to the nearer, that and those to the more 
distant; as, This is my hat," ^^These are my rubbers," ^^That is 
my coat," '^Those are my gloves." 

(d) That or those is sometimes used to prevent the repetition 
of a preceding noim; as, "This house is larger than that mentioned 
in his letter." "The apples are larger than those on the tree." 

(e) The one is frequently used instead of that; as, "This house 
is larger than the one mentioned in his letter." 

(/) This or that is sometimes used to prevent the repetition of 
a preceding word, phrase, or clause; as, "To alleviate the sufferings 
of the poor and needy; to minister daily to their wants, this was 
her highest ambition." "To swear falsely! That is something 
I would not do. " 



In the following sentences, tell when the words in italics are used as pronouns 
and when as adjectives: 

This is my book. This book is mine. Thai is my pen. That pen is mine. 
These are your books. These books are yours. Those are my books. Those 
books are mine. 



97. An indefinite pronoun is one that does not denote any par- 
ticular person or thing. 

(a) The indefinite pronouns are one, none, some, any, aught, 
naiight, each, either, neither, other, both, many, sundry, severed, certain, 
all, with various compounds as, some one, somebody, any one, any- 
body, each one, every one, etc. 

(6) The majority of these words are used both as pronouns and 
as adjectives. When used as pronouns, they are called indefinite 
pronouns; when used to modify the meanings of nouns, they are 
called adjectives. 



EXERCISE. 



THE INDEFINITE PRONOUN. 



Pronouns. 



Adjectives. 



One is sometimes at a loss to know 



There was only one person there. 
Some pei-sons would like to do so 
Is there any hope for him? 



what to say. 



Same like him and others dislike him. 
If any would like to speak, now is 



the time. 
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(c) Any may be used with either a singular or a plural noun. 
When used with a singular noun, it generally implies quantity; 
with a plural noun, niunber. Thus: "Is there any sugar?" "Are 
there any knives on the table?" 

(d) Either and neither, when used as pronoims or adjectives, 
should never be used of more than two persons or things. As con- 
junctions they may be used of more than two persons or things. 



Pronouns. 

Each knew what was in the other's hand. 
Either might have been in error. 
Neither knew his own mind. 



Adjeotives. 
Let eacA student think for himself. 
Either book will do. 
Neither book will do. 



Note. — In the following aentenoea, either and neUher are used as conjunctions: 
EUher John, Henry, or James can go. 
NeUher John, Henryt nor James can go. 

(e) When other is a pronoun, it may indicate, possession (other's) 
and may take a plural number (others). 

(/) AU, any, each, every, either, both have special meanings 
that restrict the uses of these words; thus: AU is collective 
and applies to the persons or things considered without reference 
to the individuals or imits represented by the word; any like aU 
does not individualize, but it does not necessarily refer to all the 
persons or things; each &nd every refer to all the persons or things 
but are individual in their application, no person or thing being 
omitted until all are considered. Again, while each and every apply 
to the individual, each is more specific than every in that every 
classifies, while each individualizes. Thus; an invitation given to 
every one would extend to all proceeding through the individuals 
to the mass; an invitation given to each one would be made to the 
individual personally. In other words, each is more personal in its 
application. Either, as has been indicated, means one or the other 
(the negative form neither means not one or the other) ; both means 
two taken collectively) thus: a letter written to both might imply but 
one letter; a letter written to each would mean that two letters 
had been written. 

Note. — In connection with the use of aU and both followed by the preposition of, note 
that the tendency is to omit the preposition when the adjectival form can be used; thus: 
"All the boys" or "Both the boys," but "All of them" or "Both of them." 

In connection with the interchangeability of all with whole, note that ivhoU must not be 
nusused for all; thus: we may say, "AU the control," or "The whale control" (or entire 
control), but, on the other hand, whole is not interchangeable withaZ2in such constructions 
as, "AU the oranges are gone." 
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In connection with the adjectival use of either^ note that the word should not be uwd in 
the sense of each or both; thus: instead of "Flowers grew on either side of the fisnce," the sen- 
tence should read, "Flowers grew on each or both sides of the fence." 

In connection with the use of every, note that while such constructions as every now and 
then, every little while are logical and grammatical, the expression every once in a whiU is 
meaningless, and hence should not be employed. 

(g) Many is not so broad in its application as all. When fol- 
lowed by the article a as in the sentence, "Many a person has made 
the same error," the words may be regarded as a phrase adjective; 
that is, two adjectives or two words used as one adjective. 

(h) Few means a small number, being opposed in its meaning 
to many. When preceded by the article a or the, it means some; 
it may be used either as a pronoun or as an adjective; thus: 
*'A/eiyof the members were present" (pronoun), or "A /«ti; members 
were present" (adjective). When the article is omitted, as in the 
sentence, "Few were present," few means not many or not much; 
it may be construed either as an adjective with an elliptical noun 
(few persons) or as a pronoun. Again, it may be regarded as used, 
for the time being, as a noun in the same way that little is used in 
the sentence, "Little has been done for his comfort." 

Note.— is never parsed as a pronoun, it being construed as either a noun, an ad|d- 
tive, or an adverb, as the case may require. Like iew, when preceded by a, it denotes eatm , 
when used alone or r>receded by bui, it means not much. 

In connection with the comparative form of the adjectival use of few, note that Use L 
often misused for fewer; as, "There were lees than five members present," instead of "There 
were fewer than five members present." Fewer refers to number; lese, to size. 

EZERCISB. 

Tell when the words in italics are used as nouns, and when as adjectives. 

1. The other girl was here. 2. The other will do. 3. There are uveral 
persons here.. 4. A certain young man, whom I shall not name, called 
this evening. 5. All the boys were home. 6. He invited several. 7. He 
invited certain of his friends. 8. I invited aU to come. 

98. The indefinite pronoun none is never used as an adjective. 

(a) None is derived from the Anglo-Saxon ne (not) and an (one) 
and means not one, 'It may be used in either the singular or the 
plural. Thus: "Was there one for me?" "There was none." 
(Singular.) "Were there any letters for me?" 'There were none." 
(Plural.) 

Note. — Some grammarians indicate that none should be used only in the singular. But 
good writers and speakers use n<m« in both the singular and the plural according to the sense. 
Thus: '*None dares to meet him in single combat." "Several promised to come but none 
w«re there." 
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(6) Any one, some one, no one, each one, either one, neither one, 
every one, the one, etc., may be regarded as compounds of one, and 
in parsing may be regarded as single words; also anybody else, 
nobody else, somebody else. 

(c) Aught and naught are used only as common pronouns and 
chiefly in poetry. 

{d) The forms each other, every other, no other, one another, etc., 
are regarded as compoimd iiidefinite pronouns and are parsed as 
one wprd. Thus: ''Little children love one ano^Aer." "They love 
each other dearly." 

Note. — There is no radical difference between the expressions "They love each other," and 
**They love one another/' but the present tendency is to use each o(Aer of two persons or 
things; one another of more than two. 

(c) After an interrogative or an indefinite pronoun, pronominal 
adjective or adverb, else, ordinarily an adverb, becomes a quasi- 
adjective equivalent to other] as, ''Who else is coming?" ''What 
else shall I give you?" ''Do you expect anything eZsef" The 
phrases anybody else, somebody else, nobody else, etc., have a unitary 
meaning, as if one word, and properly take a possessive case (with 
the suffix at the end of the phrase); as, ''This is somebody else^s 
hat." ^'Nobody else's children act so." 

When the pronoun who is used, possession is indicated by the 
pronoun; as, "TFAose else is this," not "Who else's.'' 

EXERCISE z. 

Tell when the words in italics are used as pronouns, and when as adjectives. 

1. I have but one suggestion to make. 2. One hardly knows what to 
suggest under the circumstances. 3. None of those letters are answered. 
4. Have you some paper? 5. Have you any letters to dictate? 6. I haven't 
any, 7. AU the letters are answered. 8. Several were present in the room. 
9. I have several letters to write. 10. Either will do. 11. Neither pen will 
do. 12. The other letter was answered yesterday. 

EXERCISE 2 

Give three sentences in which none is construed as singular; three as plural. 

Give three sentences in which either is used as a pronoun; three; in which it 
is used as an adjective; three, in which it is used as a conjunction. 

Give three sentences in which anybody else, somebody else^ no one else, etc., 
are used in the possessive case. 

REVIEW EXERCISE. 
Write sentences in which the indefinite pronouns in 97a are properly used. 
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THE ADJECTIVE. 

99. An adjective is a word that is used to qualify or limit a noun. 

(a) Adjectives may be divided into two classes: qualifying 
adjectives and limiting adjectives. 

100. An adjective qualifies a noun when it attributes some 
quality to the noun. 

Ex. — A pretty girl; a good boy; a large house; a sweet apple. 

(a) An adjective of quality may be used sometimes as an adjec- 
tive, and sometimes as a noun; as an adjective, English law, 
"French literature;" as a noun, "The English f "The French,' 

(b) An adjective of quality may be derived from a noun; as, 
"The Elizabethan age;" '^Baconian Philosophy." 

101. An adjective limits a noun when it restricts or defines its 
meaning as to quantity or number. 

(a) Adjectives that limit nouns as to quantity are called 
Numeral Adjectives of Quantity; as, muchj little^ enough, all, etc. 

(b) Adjectives that limit nouns as to number are called Numeral 
Adjectives; as, one, two, three, four, etc. (cardinal numbers); and 
first, second, third, fourth, etc. (numeral numbers). 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

102. A pronominal adjective is a pronoun used as an adjective. 
Thus: 

(a) A demonstrative pronoun may be used as an adjective; as, 
"This hat;" ''these books;" ''that cositf' "those shoes;'' "yonder 
house;" "sv^h happiness." 

(6) An interrogative pronoun may be used as an adjective; as, 
''What joy;" "which book." 

Note. — WJm is never used as an adjective. 

(c) A personal pronoun may be used as an adjective; as, "My 
child;" "our home;" "your house;" "his father;" "her mother;" 
"its uses;" "their property." 

(d) The possessives, mine, thine, ours, yours, theirs, have dis- 
tinct uses. Thus, in the sentence, "This book is mine," the 
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pronoun mine is equivalent to the pronoun my used as adjective 
and the noun book understood. Thus, "This book is mine'' (my 
book); "This book is yours" (your book); "This house is ours'' (our 
house). 

Note. — While the construction, "This book of mine/' is equivalent to "This book is my 
book," there are some expressions where it is difficult to explain the ellipsis. Thus, we can 
readily see that "This heart is mine" can mean "This heart is my heart" — meaning posses- 
sion, but in the idiom, "This heart of mine (is breaking) ," it is difficult to explain the ellipsis. 
It is thought that the idiom u the result of the mixture of two constructions, a pure possessive 
and an adjective phrase. 

(e) The possessive form whose of the relative pronoun (who or 
which) may be used as an adjective; as, ''The man whose horse 
was stolen is at the door." 

(/) The use of whose when referring to inanimate things is cen- 
sured by some critics, but it is now regarded as in accordance 
with good usage, especially in such constructions as "Poetry 
whose chief purpose is to exalt," etc. It is common, however, 
especially in prose, to use the phrase "of which" when referring 
to things without life. 

103. Pronominal adjectives are called by some grammarians, 
demonstrative adjectives, because they point out the noun from the 
members of its class. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

Some adjectives imdergo changes to indicate the degree 
or relative amount of the quality or the quantity. 

(a) There are three degrees of comparison: the positive, the 
comparative, and the superlative ; as, positive, bright; comparative, 
brighter; superlative, brightest. 

Rule 1. Adjectives of one syllable, and many adjectives of two syllables, 
usually add "er" to the positive to form the comparative, and '*est" to form 
the superlative. 



Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 
bright brighter brightest 

sour sourer sourest 

slow slower slowest 

cold colder coldest 
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Rule 2. Adjectives of more than two syllables usually form the comparative 
and superlative degrees by prefixing more and most or less and l&ist to the sim- 
ple form of the adjective. 

Pontive. Ck>mparative. Superlative, 

beautiful more beautiful most beautiful 

wonderful less wonderful least wonderful 

(6) Some adjectives, few in number but of very frequent occur- 
rence, are irregular in their comparison. The most important are 



as loiiows. 






Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


good 


better 


best 


Dad, iii or evil 


worse 


worst 


UXiUQ 


less 


least 


much 


more 


most 


many 


more 


most 


late 


later, latter 


latest, last 


far 


farther 


farthest 


near 


nearer 


nearest 


old 


older, elder 


oldest, eldest 


forth, adv. 


further 


furthest 


fore ' 


former 


foremost, first 


hind 


hinder 


hindmost 


in, adv. 


inner 


inmost, innermost 


out, adv. 


outer, utter 


outmost, outermost 






utmost, uttermost 


neath, prep. 


nether 


nethermost 


up 


upper 


upmost, uppermost 


nigh 


nigher 


nighest, next 


top, noun 




topmost 



(c) The double comparatives worser and lesser are now seldom 
used; as, *'0f two evils choose the lesser." 

(d) Older and oldest are used of both persons and things; elder 
and eldest of persons only; as, "My eldest sister." 



Note.-^The terms elder and eldest are, in nice usage, restricted to the members of a family, 
while older and oldest are not so limited. Thus: "John is older than his friend," but "John 
is the eldest of the three children." 

(e) Former, latter, elder, upper, inner are now used principally 
to mark relations of space or time, seldom as comparatives. 

(/) Adjectives that in themselves express the highest degree 
of a quality, or that have no shades of meaning, are not compared; 
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as, supreme, extreme, eternal, infallible, perpendicular, dead, full, 
superior. 

(g) The comparative degree of an adjective is used w^en two 
persons or things are compared ; the superlative, when more than 
two are compared; as, **He is the elder of the two brothers." "She 
is the eldest of the three sisters." 

(A) When a comparative is used with than, the thing compared 
must always be excluded from the class of things with which it is 
compared; as, '^London is larger than any other city in Europe;" 
not **London is larger than any city in Europe." 

(i) When a superlative is used, the class that furnishes the 
objects of comparison, and that is introduced by of, should always 
include the thing compared; as, "Brutus was the noblest Roman 
of them alV* 

(j) The noun or pronoun modified by an adjective is some- 
times understood; as, "When I buy books, I always buy the best 
(books)." 

Note. — Farther fadj. or adv.) is now generally used to express distance; further (adj. 
or adv.), to express that which is additional. 

Make sentences in which are used the positive, comparative, and superlative 
forms of the following adjectives: good, brave, cold, happy, pretty, sad, slaw, 

THE ARTICLE. 

105. An article is a word used to limit the meaning of a noun; 
it is regarded as an adjective. 

io6« There are three articles : a, an, and the. A and an are 
called the indefinite articles, and the is called the definite article; • 
as, " a book;" "an orange;" ''the house." 

THE ARTICLE IN ITS RELATION TO VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 

(a) A is used before words beginning with a consonant sound 
(or aspirate); as, "a man;" ''a horse;" "a cart;" "a university." 

Note. — U is equivalent in sound to a consonant, for the blending of sounds too of 
which u is composed, produces the initial sound in y. 

(6) An is used {before words beginning with h when the accent 
is on the second syllable; thus, ''a history;" "an historian." 

Note. — Some writers disregard this rule. 
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(c) An is used before words beginning with a vowel; as, "an 
apple;" "an heir." 

Note. — H in heir is silent. 

(d) The may be used before either a vowel or a consonant. 

THE ARTICLE AND ITS USES. 

107. The article is subject to the following rule: 

Rule 1. When two or more nouns following each other denote the same per- 
son or thing, the article is not repeated; but when the noims denote different 
persons or things, the article must be repeated before each noun, and a plural 
verb must be used. 



Nouns That Denote the Same Person. 
The editor and publisher of the 

magazine is a very able man. 
The secretary and treasurer has 

been re-elected. 
A student and scholar by the name 

of James lives here. 
He is a son and father. 



Nouns That Denote Di£Ferent Persons. 
The editor and the publisher of the 

magazine are very able men. 
The secretary and the treasurer haix' 

been re-elected. 
A boy and a girl are on their way 

to school. 
A king and a subject of the English 

were killed. 



Rule 2. When two or more nouns following each other do not denote the 
same thing, but are so closely associated in thought that they may be considered 
as forming a whole, the article is placed before the first noim only, and a singu- 
lar verb may be used. 

The pen and ink is here. The wheel and axle is out of repair. 

The bread and butter is on the table. He has a new horse and buggy. 

Note. — If, however, for the sake of emphasis, the article is repeated before each noun, then 
a plural verb must be used. Thus, '* The pen and the ink are both here;" "the bread and the 
butter are both on the table/' eto. 

Rule 3. When two or more nouns are compared, the article is not repeated 
if the nouns denote the same person or thing; but if the nouns denote different 
persons or things, the article must be repeated before each noun. 

Ex. — He is a better writer than the former editor. (Nouns do not denote 
the same person.) He is a better writer than speaker. (Nouns denote the 
tame peiBon.) 
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Note. — One is not apt to err in the use of the article when the nouns refer to different per- 
sons or things; it is only when they refer to the same person or thing, that caution is necessary . 
Thus, in the first sentence, one would not err in the omission of the second article, while, in 
the second sentence, one would be apt to err in the repetition of the article. 

Further examples in which the repetition of the article is not required: "He is a better 
painter than musician;" "He is a better actor than singer." 

Note that although the repetition of the article is censured when the reference is to the 
same person or thing, it is sometimes sanctioned for the sake of emphasis. Thus, " He went 
his way a sadder and a wiser man." This is sanctioned by some grammarians, for the reason 
that it adds emphasis to the expression. 

Rule 4. When a singular noun is modified by several adjectives, only one 
article must be used if the noun denotes but one object; but if the noun denotes 
more than one object, the article must be repeated before each noun. 



One Object. 

A black and white dress. 
A red, white, and blue flag. 
Tfie yellow and white cottage is the 
one I mean. 



Two or More Objects. 

A black and a white dress. 
A red, a white, and a blue flag. 
The black and the white cottage are 
both for rent. 



Rule 5. When a plural noun is modified by two or more adjectives, only 
one article must be used, and that is placed before the first adjective only. • 

1. The tall and green grasses of the Western prairies disappeared before 
Ihe breaking plows. 

2. The cool and invigorating breezes of the mountains keep the weather 
cool here. 

3. The swift and ice-cold streams that dash down the mountains, are filled 
with trout. 

4 . The shallow and sandy waters of the Platte river contain only blue catfish. 

5. The Century and Standard Dictionaries are Authoritative. 

6. The first and second chapters of the book are very interesting. 

Note — If the noun is singular, then Rule 4 is applicable. Thus, " The Century and 
i^e Standard Dictionary are authoritative." "The first and the second chapter are very 
interesting." 

EXERCISE. 

Write sentences exemplifying the correct repetition or omission of the 
articles a, an, and the, in accordance with all the foregoing rules. 

SPECIAL USES OF THE. 

1. The article the is placed before reverend and honorable when reference is 
made to persons bearing these titles; thus: "The Reverend (or The Honorable) 
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John (or Mr.) Blank called to-day." Either the Christian name or the title 
Mr. must be used; thus: such forms as, ''The Reverend Blank/' or "The 
Honorable Blank/' are always incorrect. 

Note. — The article the may be regarded as an adjective modifier of the idea expressed 
by the adjective reverend or honorable and the subject noun, Mr. J ohn Blank. 

2. The article the may be preceded by the adjective all or both, and form 
with it a phrase adjective (two words used as one adjective) ; ihrni AU the men 
are going;*' "Both the men are going." 

(For preferred uses of all and bothy see H 97, /, Note.) 

3. The article the becomes an adverb when used before adjectives or adverbs 
in the comparative degree; thus: (correlatively) '^The more I study ^/ie more 
I learn;" "The more the merrier;" "The sooner the better;" (without correla- 
tion) "I aip all the better for having gone;" "He is none the richer for the trans- 
action." 

Note. — More is construed as an adverb in the first sentence, the first more modifying 
ttudy'^ the second, leam\ in the second sentence, more may be regarded as an adjective modi- 
fying persona understood; merrier may be regfurded as an adjective modifying time imder- 
stood; that is; the more persons there are, the merrier time we have; sooner and better would 
be construed according to the context; thus: in the sentence, "The sooner he comes, the better 
I shall like it," sooner and better are both adverbs modifying, respectively, the verb comes 
and sAoZHiibe; 6et<er and richer are predicate adjectives in the sentence, "I am all the better," 
etc. The adjectives tUl and none may be construed as incorporated with the adverb the 
forming phrase adverbs (two words used as one adverb). 

For uses of the article a after many and before few and little, see 97 g, h. 

THE VERB AND ITS PROPERTIES. 

io8. The properties of the verb are voice, mode, tense, person, 
and number. 

VOICE. 

ICQ, Voice is that form of a verb which indicates whether the 
subject denotes the actor or the receiver of the action. There 
are two voices: Active and Passive. 

1. The active voice denotes that the action is performed by 
the subject; as, "John struck James." 

2. The passive voice denotes that the action is performed upon 
the subject; as, "John was struck by James." 

Note. — The sentence, "John struck James," may be changed to "James was struck by 
John;" the object becoming the subject of the sentence and receiver of the action. 
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MODE. 

no. Mode or mood is the manner in which the verb is used. 
There are four modes: indicative^ subjunctive, imperative, and 
infinitive. 

Note. — Many authorities are now rejecting the so-called Potential mode. (See Refkbence 
Department, If 216.) 

1. The indicative mode is that use of the verb by which an 
assertion is made, or a supposition is regarded as a fact, or a ques- 
tion is asked; as, *The children are going to school" (assertion). 
**If the children are going to school (and they are), I will go with 
them'* (supposition regarded as a fact). "Are the children going 
to school (Question.) 

2. The subjunctive mode is that use of the verb by which the 
supposition is stated as merely thought of; as, "If he were here 
(but he is not), he would go.'' 

3. The imperative mode is that use of the verb by which com- 
mand is expressed; as, "Go home.'' "Give me that book." 

Note. — The subject of the imperative mode is the personal pronoun of the second person, 
understood; as, " (You) go home." " (You) give me that book." Sometimes the command 
is followed by a request; as, "Give me that book, will you please?" 

4. The infinitive mode is that use of the verb by which the 
action or the condition is merely stated, without restriction as to 
number or person. 

In the sentence, "I told him to go," to go is in the infinitive mode, 
having for its subject the pronoun him. 

Rule 1. The subject of a verb in the infinitive mode is always in the 
objective case. 

Note. — ^The infinitive form of the verb is frequently used as a noun; thus, " to see is to 
believe," this being equivalent to seeing is believino." 

TENSE. 

III. Tense is from the Latin tempus, time, and denotes the * 
time to which the action or the state of the verb is referred. 

Ex. — write, I wrote, I have written, 
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CLASSIFICATION OF TENSES. 

There are three main tenses called primary tenses; namely, present, past, 
and future; thus: 

Present Tense. Past Tense. Future Tense. 

I see. I saw. I shall see. 

The three primary tenses have each a perfect form; that is, each tense 
is capable of expressing time as completed or perfected in the present, the 
past, and the future; thus: 

Present Perfect Tense. Past Perfect Tense. Future Perfect Tense, 

I have seen. I had seen. I shall have seen. 

The primary and perfect tenses have each a progressive tense form; that 
is, the three primary tenses and the three perfect tenses are^ capable of 
expressing time as progressive or continuous. These are called progressive 
tense forms, and the present and the past participle of the verb, with the tenses 
of the verb "be," are used in their formation. 

Presoit Progressive Tense. Present Perfect Progressive Tens» 

I am seeing. I havo been seeing. 

Past Progressive Tense. Past Perfect Progressive TensL. 

I was seeing. I had been seeing. 

Future Progressive Tense. Future Perfect Progressive Tense. 

I shall be seeing. I shall have been seeing. 

Passive Forms. 
I am (or was) being seen. 

(For conjugation of verbs in all their modes and tenses, see Reference 
Department, 1(211-218) 

PERSON AND NUMBER. 

XX2. The 'verbs of modem English, with the exception of the 
verb to be, undergo but one change to indicate the person and the 
number of their subjects. 

113. Strictly speaking, person and number are not properties 
of the verb (see If 108), but when the subject of the verb is in 
the third person, singular number, the verb undergoes a change 
in order to indicate its agreement with the subject; thus; "I love,'' 
"you love" (thou lovest), "he loves/* "we love," "you love," 
"they love." 

Note. — ^Verbs are changed in the second person, singular number, as in the form "thou 
bvest/' only in poetry, in Anglo-Saxon, and in exceptional utterances. 
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114. The verb to be differs from all other verbs in that it under- 
goes several changes to indicate its agreement with the subject; 
thus: "I am," (thou art in poetry, etc.) "he is/' "we are/' etc. 
(Reference Department^ 1217.) 

THE VERB AND ITS CLASSIFICATIOKS. 

115. Verbs are divided into two great classes: transitive and 
intransitive. 

1. A transitive verb is a verb that expresses action and at the 
same time requires a receiver for its action. 

Ex. — ^John likes James. The sun warms the earth. 

Note. — ^The verbs in these examples require receivers for their action in order to express 
sense. 

2. An intransitive verb is a verb that expresses existence, state 
(condition), or action that does not require a receiver for U. 

116. Many verbs have a transitive as well as an intransitive 

use. The verbs of the senses, for example, are verbs of this char- 
acter. 



Transitive. 
I tasted the milk. 
I felt my way carefully. 
"Soft eyes looked love to eyes that 

spake again." 
He sounded the bell. 



Intransitive. 
The milk tastes sour, 
I/eeZhappy. 
She looks happy. 
The flower smells sweet. 
The music sounds sweet. 



Note. — In such constructions as, "He looked at her suspiciously," the intransitive verb 
expresses action; hence, the adverb is required. In the foregoing sentences, the intransi- 
tive verbs do not express action; hence, the adjective is required. 

Note. — Most verbs are capable of either a transitive or an intransitive use. Some 
verbs, however, are capable of being properly used only in an intransitive sense, as the 
verbs, lie, fall, etc. Thus: "He is lying down;" "He has fallen down." 

117. Only transitive verbs have voice. Intransitive verbs, 
however, are said to be in the passive voice when a preposition can 
be incorporated with the verb as in the sentence, "He was laughed 
at by James,'' "at" being regarded, for the time being, as a part 
of the verb. 
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1X8. The distinctive characteristic of the transitive verb is, that 
it always has a receiver for its action, the receiver being either 
the subject or the object noun, while the intransitive verb either 
stands alone, or is followed by some word that modifies it or is 
related to the subject. 

Note* — In some oases, the intransitive rerb apparently takes a direct object, as in the 
sentence, ** He ran a mile.*' Here mile is not the object <^ ran, but the object <^ a preposition 
understood; thus, **He ran for a mile.*' 

THE TRANSITIVE VERB AND ITS USES. 

119. The following are the uses of the transitive verb: 

(a) The transitive verb may express action as being received by 
the object; as, "John bought several books" (object books receives 
the action, and the verb bought is in the active voice). 

(6) The transitive verb may express action as being received 
by the subject; as, "The books were bought by John" (subject 
books receives the action, and the verb bought is in the passive 
voice). 

Note. — Suoh constructions as *'He was given a benefit " are censured, for the reason that 
the indirect object of the action (he) is made the subject. "A benefit was given him" is 
regarded as better form. 

In such constructions as ''He was made president," president is construed as the predicate 
complement, a few transitive verbs being capable of taking a predicate complement. 

In the sentence, **They elected him president," president would be construed by some as an 
appositive modifierof the object (him), and as in the objective case; it should be regarded as a 
complement in the objective case, i.e., "They elected him to be president." 

Note. — Some verbs that are more especially intransitive, become transitive in peculiar 
constructions, such as "She laughed a laugh of scorn;" "He smiled. a weary smile." These 
uses may be regarded as transitive, although in their real meaning they are intransitive; 
thus: "She laughed scornfully;" "He smiled wearily." 

THE INTRANSITIVE VERB AND ITS USES. 

120. The following are the uses of the intransitive verb: 

(a) The intransitive verb may assert something of the subject 
without the assistance of any other part of speech; as, ''He is writ- 
ing. " "The sun shines.^' 

(b) The intransitive verb may assert something of the sub- 
ject, with the assistance of an adjective; as, "I am happy. ^' 
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(c) Some intransitive verbs may assert identity between the 
subject and some person or thing; as, "He is a tmter." "Barrie 
is an author." 

(d) Intransitive verbs may express action, and be modified by 
an adverb. 

Ex. — He walks rapidly {rapidly Ib an adverb of manner). (See 1[116, Note.) 

Note. — The adjective is always required after an intransitive verb, when the reference 
is to the subject; the adverb, when the reference is to the verb. (See YII6, Note.) 

In the following examples the reference is to the subject, hence, the adjective is used: 
•'The girl ia heaiUiful" {beatUif id g^\). "The child seems Aappi/" ( AaiTpy child). "The 
sea looks rough" (rough sea). 

In the following sentence, the reference is to the verb, henoe, the adverb is used: "The 
boy walks slowly" (walks in a slow manner). 

Note. — Although the verb to he may be followed by an adverb of place: as in the sentence, 
"He is here" it is never followed by an adverb of manner; hence, adjectives, and not ad- 
verbs of manner, are used after the verb to be, and all verbs of like meaning; as, " He is happy " 
"He feels (or looks) happy.** It is sometimes difficult to determine when to use the adjec- 
tive and when to use the adverb after intransitive verbs. The rule is that the adjective, 
and not the adverb is required, when for the verb in question, the verb tohe or to seem can 
be substituted- 

Note also in this connection, that many gnunmarians regard the verb to 6e as incapable 
of being modified, and, in consequence, the adverb that follows it is considered, for the time 
being, as a complement, the equivalent of a predicate adjective. Thus in the sentence, " He 
is here." here is regarded, for the time being, as a predicate adjective, instead of an adverb, 
again, if in addition to the adverbial modifier the verb to be is followed by a complement 
(predicate noun or adjective) , the adverbial modifier is then regarded as modifying the idea 
conveyed by the verb and the complement; thus: in the sentence, "He was wealthy at one 
time," "at one time" may be regarded as the modifier of "was wealthy." 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the transitive and intransitive verbs in the following sentences: 
John and Mary went to school. 
The pupils studied their lessons diligently. 
The messenger ran with utmost speed. 
The fish weighs five pounds. 
He ran three miles. 
The dog barked at the boy. 
The choir sang ''Lead Kindly Light." 
The book is on the table. 
I feel thy presence near. 
The city of Chicago was once destroyed by fire. 
The dusty road was fringed with gold by the siunmer flowers 
They were struck dumb by his eloquence. 
She was dressed in her mother's wedding gown. 
A hard-struggling, weary-hearted man was he. 
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EXERCISE. 

Study the conjugations of the verb "see," Reference Department, 1(211-216, 
and form sentences in which the verb "like" is correctly used in all its 
modes and tenses, with the exception of the present tense of the subjunc- 
tive mode. 

Note. — The prearat and present-perfect tenm forms of the subjunetive mode are not so 
frequently used as formerly, even by the best speakers and writers, preference being shown 
for the indicative mode. 

121. Conjugation of the verb "to be." 

EXERCISE. 

study the conjugations of the verb "to be," Reference Department, 1[2 17, and 
form sentences in which the verb is used in all its modes and tenses, with 
the exception of the present tense of the subjunctive mode, using alternately 
nouns and adjectives as complements. 

Note. — ^The present perfect tense form, third person, singular number, of the subjunctive 
mode is now rarely used, the indicative form, " If he has been," being perferred even by 
good speakers and writers 

VERBALS. 

122. A verbal is a word that is formed from a verb, and that 
partakes of the functions of both a verb and some other part of 
speech. 

123. There are three forms of verbals : the participlei the gerund 
or verbal notin, and the infinitive. 

THE PARTICIPLE. 

124. The participle is a word that is formed from a verb, and 
that is used either as a modifier or as a verb. (Participle is from 
the Latin partidparey to share or partake.) 

The child crying aloud, attracted the attention of the mother. 
The teacher being absent, the pupils returned to their homes. 

THE PARTICIPLE AND ITS FORMS. 

125. The participle has two forms: present and perfect. 
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1. The present participle is formed by an external change of 
the verb, namely, by adding ing to the simple form of the verb; as, 
"teaching!,'' "singingf." It expresses action or state in progress, 
and hence, as incomplete. 

Note. — ^The pretent participle is sometimes called the imperfeel participle. 

2. The past participle is formed by either an internal or an ex- 
ternal change of the verb; aa, taught (internal), loved (external). 
It expresses the action or the state either as. completed in the past 
or as just completed or as continuing in its effect. 

Note. — The past participle when expressiag action or state as just completed or continu- 
ing in its e£Fect, is sometimes called the perfect participle, the term past participle being 
restricted to express action as cotnpleted in the past. 



THE PARTICIPLE AND ITS USES. 

126. The participle has two uses: That of a modifier and that 
of a verb. 

1. The participle as a modifier. 

(a) The participle may be used as a verbal adjective (verb and 
adjective at the same time) ; and when it is so used, it is always a 
modifier, 

Ex. — ^The mothGT,working from mom till night, found no time for recreation. 
The hunter, unexpectedly firing his g\m, woimded his companion. 

Note. — Working is a verbal adjective, because it has the function of a verb (expresses an 
action that is performed by the subject "mother"), and at the same time, it modifies the 
noun "mother" after the manner of an adjective (working mother). 

Firing is a verbal adjective, because it has the function of a verb (expresses an action peiv 
formed by the subject "hunter'Ot and at the same time modifies the noun **hunter«" 
itiodifying it after the manner of an adjective. As a verb, it is modified by the adverb 
"unexpectedly," and, being formed from a transitive verb, it takes a receiver for its action 
the noun "gun." 

in some constructions, the participle is regarded by many grammarians, as a verbal adverb 
instead of a verbal adjective; thus: in the sentence, "He came running down the street," 
running would be regarded by many authorities as equivalent to an adverb of manner. 

(b) The participle may be used purely as an adjective. 

Ex. — ^The crying child attracted the attention of the other. 
1Z6 
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Note.-^" Crying" has the function of an adjective, because it modifies a noun in the same 
way as does an adjective proper; and, as the participle is used purely as an adjective in con- 
struction of this kind, it is called a participial adjective in order to distinpiish it from the 
participle proper, which is used either as a verbal adjective or as a verb. i^l26) 

The participle as a verb. 

(a) The participle may be used as a verb to express action or 
state, with a noun in the nominative case. This is known as the 
absolvie or independent construction. 

Ex. — ^The sun Jiaving arisen, the travelers proceeded on their way. 

His heart being light, he sleeps peacefully. 

It being he, you need have no fear. 

Note. — ** Having arisen" has the fimction purely of a verb, because it expresses an action 
performed by the subject (sun), which is not at the same time the subject of a verb proper. 
In other words, the participle in this construction has an exclusive subject of its own; whereas, 
in sentences where the participle is used as a verbal adjective (verb and adjective at the 
same time), the participle must ahare its subject with another verb. Because of this 
exclusive possession of a subject by the participle in sentences of this kind, the construction 
is termed absolxUe. 

"Being*' has the function of a verb, because it expresses existence of the subject {heart), 
which is not at the same time the subject of a verb proper. 

Note. — Sometimes there is an omission of the participle; as, '* His heart light (being light), 
he sleeps peacefully " 

(6) The participle is used after the manner of a verb in some 
constructions where its subject is also the subject of a verb proper. 

Ex. — The hunter having wounded the deer was able to capture him. 

Note. — There is no radical difference between this construction and that of the participle 
in the absolute construction; but in order to avoid confusion, the participle in senteaces of 
this kind is regarded as a verbal adjective, and, hence, as an adjective modifier of the sub- 
ject. (See 126,1.) 

SPECIAL USES OF THE PARTICIPLE IN THE FORMATION OF THE 

TENSES. 

127. The participle may be used with an auxiliary verb to 
form the progressive and perfect tenses of a verb. 

(a) An auxiliary verb is one that aids another in expressing its 
meaning. 

(6) The progressive tense of a verb is that which expresses the 
time of the action or state as continuous; as, am teaching/' "I 
was teaching/' "I have been teaching/' "I had been teaching/' "I 
shall be teaching/' "I shall have been teaching." (See 1216.) 
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(c) The perfect tense of a verb is that which expresses the time 
of the action or state as completed; as. I have taught, 1 had taught, 
I shall have taught. (See Reference Department, 1(211-217.) 

REVIEW, 

The italics in the following sentences indicate the participles: 

1. The child crying aloud attracted the attention of the woman. The 
participle modifies the noun "child" after the manner of an adjective, and is 
modified by an adverb after the manner of a verb. 

2. The child crying aloud, the woman stopped to inquire the cause. The 
participle is used after the manner of a verb in tliat it expresses action, and at 
the same time has an exclusive subject of its own; that is, it hds a subject thai is 
not at the same time the subject of a verb. 

3. The crying child attracted the attention of the woman. (Participle is 
used purely as an adjective.) 

4. The child came crying down the street. (Participle regarded by some 
as modifying the verb after the manner of an adverb.) 

EXERaSE z. 

Indicate the uses of the participles in the following sentences; that is, tell 
in each case whether the participle is used as a pure adjective, a verbal adjec- 
tive, or a pure verb: 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door. — Longfellow, 

Why am I loth to leave this earthly scene? 

Have I so foimd it full of pleasing charms? 

Some drops of joy, with draughts of ill between. 

Some gleams of sunshine 'mid renewing streams. — Bums, 

Living movements do not come of committees — they come from individ- 
uals.— Jo/in Henry Newman, 

To write some earnest verse or line, 

Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood smiJe 
In the unttiiored heart. — Lowell, 

For once upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 
GflBsar said to me, etc. — Shakespeare, 
EXERCISE 3. 

Write sentences exemplifying all the usee of the participle. 
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THE GERUND, OR VERBAL NOUN, 

128. The gerund, or verbal noun, is a word that is formed from 
a verb, and that is used both as a verb and as a noun at the same 
time. It is formed by adding ing to the simple form of the verb; 
as, 'Agoing/' ''doing'' ''seeing.'' 

(Gerund is from the Latin gerere, to carry, the function of the 
verb being carried into that of the noun.) 

Note. — The distinguishing characteristic of the gerund (verbal noun), is that it is always 
both a noun and a verb at the same time. Thus: as a noun, it may be the subject of a verb 
or the object of a verb, or of a preposition, or a predicate complement (noun), and it may be 
modified by an adjective or an adjective phrase. As a verb, it may express action and may 
be modified by an adverb or an adverbial phrase, and when derived from a transitive verb 
in the active voice, it governs a noun (or pronoun) in the objective case. 

We say a verb governs a noun (or pronoun) in the objective case when it requires an 
object to receive its action; as "John struck JameB." 

129. The following are the uses of the genmd (vertal noun). 

1. The gerund may be the subject; as, "Painting is a delight- 
ful pastime." 

2. The gerund may be the object; as, "I enjoy painting." 

3. The gerund may be the object of a preposition; as,"I devote 
several hours each day to painting." 

Note. — The gerund may have both a direct and an indirect object; as, ** I enjosred 
painting him a picture'" that is, **I enjoyed painting a picture /or him." 

4. The gerund may be the predicate complement (noun in the 
predicate that denotes the same person or thing as the subject); 
as, "Seeing is believing." 

5. The gerund may be modified by an adjective; as, "Rapid 
painting often results in careless habits." 

Note. — In all the foregoing sentences, the gerund (verbal noun) expresses action; hence, 
it has the fimction of a verb as well as that of a noun. In the following sentences, the true 
verb nature ia fully shown; thus: *'I enjoy painting pictures," "Painting rapidly is hard 
work." 

In the first sentence, painting is a noun because it is used as the object of the verb enjoy] 
it is a verb because it expresses action, and has an object picture as the receiver of its action; 
in the second sentence painting is a noun because it is the subject of the predicate verb is; 
it is a verb because it expresses action, and is modified by the adverb rapidly. 

The italics in the following sentences indicate verbal nouns. 

I enjoyed seeing her. Her surprise at seeing him was genuine. My coining 
home prevented her going. Fishing and hunting were his amusementa. I was 
surprised at her going abroad. 
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EXERCISE. 

Point out the uses of the words in italics in the following sentences : 



" True worth is in being^ not seeming, 
In doing each day that goes by. 
Some little good, not in dreaming. 
Of great things, to do by and by. 



Walking is a healthful exercise. 
I enjoy driving. 
Hunting is a dangerous sport. 
}/Ly coming home prevented her going. 
I enjoyed pointing him a picture. 

Note. — The serunds of ** have" and " be" are sometimes used to form compound genmds; 
as, "He is conscious of having done a good action. ' " His being injured was the cause of 
the delay." 

POSSESSIVE CASE BEFORE THE GERUND. 

130. When the genind (verbal noun) is preceded by a noun or 
a pronoun, that noun or pronoun must be put in the possessive 
case. In other words, the same rule that applies to other nouns 
is applicable to the gerund. 



Correct. 

I was surprised at John's refusing to 

go- 
There is no need of your remaining 

any longer. 
There was no need of my remaining. 
There is no need of his going. 
Our united efforts could not prevent 

his going. 
She carried it home for fear of its 

breaking. 

She spoke about our coming to visit 
her. 

There is no excuse for his staying 



Incorrect. 

I was surprised at John refusing to 

go- 
There is no need of you remaining any 
longer. 

There was no need of me remaining. 

There is no need of him going. 

Our imited efforts could not prevent 

him going. 
She carried it home for fear of it 

breaking. 

She spoke about us coming to visit 
her. 

There is no excuse for him staying 
away. 



away. 

EXERCISE. 

Tell why the following constructions are correct : 

1. ''Andrew Carnegie and many other eminent business men attach great 
consequence to one's beginning at the bottom. * ' 

2. " 'Not at all,' said the Duchess, in a dangerously quiet tone of voice, 
'If you do not mind my not answering you.' " 

3. "To my mind, she was always exciting her brain too much, etc. I don't 
care what William says about his being like Wordsworth." 
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4. " She spoke of EUa^s having two long letters." 
6. " Mother would not think of my being an artist." 

6. " The etiquette during the visit of royalty at a country house is, as a 
rule, restricted to the ceremonial of every one's rising on the entrance of the 
royal personage into the room. * ' 

7. " They could imagine its being liked by a successful young man of busi- 
ness, or by a rich young girl, ignorant of life, etc. They could not think of 
any one's loving New York as Dante loved Florence or as Madam de Stael 
loved Paris or as Johnson loved black, homely-like London." 

8. " I have no objections to your being present at Christmas and Thanks- 
giving and birthdays, but I really must draw the line somewhere. " 

EXERCISE. 

Correct the following: 
Now, can any one imagine an administration starting out, with no great 
calamity as an object lesson, to teach submission to law?* '^Saturday Evening 

P09t. 

131. Care must be taken to distinguish the abstract noun 
from the participle or the gerund. Abstract nouns formed 
from verbs and ending with '4ng," are as a rule preceded by "the" 
and followed by '*of;" as, 'The firing of the gun frightened 
the children." Note that the abstract noun, unlike the gerund, 
can not be modified by an adverb, nor can it govern a noun in 
the objective case. It is comparatively easy to distinguish the 
abstract noun from the participle or the gerund, but it is not so 
easy to distinguish the participle from the gerund. The follow- 
ing are some of the tests by which the difference may be deter- 
mined: 

1. A noun or pronoun preceding a participle is always in either 
the nominative or the objective case, while a noun or pronoun pre- 
ceding a gerund is always in the possessive case. 

The Participle. The Gerund. 

- John, leaving home without the I am surprised at John's leaving 

permission of his parents, soon began home without the permission of his 

to regret his folly. parents. 

Mary,^n^ to the office unexpect- I see no reason why Mary's ^oin^ 

edly, found that her employer had should affect your plans, 
returned 
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2. The gerund is always in either the nominative or the 
objective case, while the participle does not possess the property 
of case. 

The Fiurtiolple. The Gerund. 

Singing merry songs, the child whiled Singing merry songs msude the child 
away many a weary hour. forget his loneliness. 

Note. — In the participial oonstruotion, "sinsinK merry songs," *' singing*' modifies the 
noun *' child" after the manner of an adjective. In the gerundial construction, '* singing'' is 
the subject noun (subject of the verb ** made"). 

In connection with test 1, note that in the participial construction under test 2, the parti- 
cipial phrase " singing merry songs" is transposed. If it were not transposed, it would fol- 
low the noun " child," which is in the nominative case. 



FURTHER EXAMPLES OF THE GERUITD. 

132. As indicated in tl31, 1, the gerund is always in either 
the nominative or the objective case. 



Nominative Case. 

"His playing foot-ball was the cause 
of his injuries." 

Plating is the subject noim, and, 
hence, is in the ncHninative case. 

"The cause of his injuries was his 
playing foot-ball." 

Playing is the predicate comple- 
ment, and, hence, is in the nomi- 
native case. 



Objective Case. 

"He enjoyed playing foot-ball." 
Playing is the object noun, and, 

hence, is in the objective case. 
"His mother objected to his playing 

foot-baU." 
Playing is the indirect object of the 

verb (object of the preposition to), 

and, hence, is in the objective 

case. 



Note. — The reason why the noun or pronoun that precedes the gerund is in the possee- 
sive case, is because the gerund itself is either a subject or an object noun or a predicate 
eomplement, and, hence, is in either the objective or the nominative case. It can be easily 
seen that if the gerund is preceded by a noun (or pronoun) the noun (or pronoun) must be 
cooverted into an adjective modifier, and, hence, must be put into the possessive case. • 

EXERCISE z. 

Write sentences in which the gerund (verbal noim) is used, respectively, 
as a subject, an object of a verb, an object of a preposition, and a predicate 
complement. 
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EXERCISE 2. 

Point out the participles, the participial adjectives, the gerunds, and the 

abstract nouns in the following: 

Painting is my wife and my works are my children. — Michael Angela, 

"The reading of good books should begin in childhood," 

"Words poured forth from burning hearts are sure to kindle the hearts of 

otheis." 

When you see me lounging about the garden, and pruning a rosebush, 
you probably suppose that I am thinking of nothing else, when, perhaps, I 
am deliberating on so-ne weighty matter on which I am to decide. — Arch- 
bishop WhcUely. 

A heart within, blood— tinctured with a veined humanity. — Elizabeth 
Browning 

So to live in heaven; 

To make undying music in the world. — George Eliot 
The fortunate circumstances of our life are generally those of our own pro- 
ducing. — Goldsmith, 

THE INFINITIVE. 



133. The infinitive is a word that partakes of the nature of 
both a noun and a verb. It partakes of the nature of a noun 
when it is used as a name. It partakes of the nature of a 
verb, when it expresses action or state. 

Ex. — To err is human. 

I invited him to go, 

THE mFlNITIVE AND ITS FORMS. 

134. The infinitive has two forms: the present and the 
perfect; as, to sit; to have sat, 

I3§, When the infinitive is transitive; that is, when it requires 
a receiver for its action, it has a passive as well as an active 
form for-both the present and the perfect infinitive; thus: 

^ , f active x l 1 j ( passive 

to love < , to be loved -J , 

( present ( present 



to have loved { ^^^^ to have been loved { P^^^® 

( perfect ( perfect 
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THE INFINITIVE AND ITS USES. 

136. The infinitive has two uses: that of a verbal noun and 
that of a verb. When it is used as a verbal noun, it is used 
as both a verb and a noun at the same time. When it is used 
as a verb, it has not the function of a noun. 

Note. — As a verbal noun, the infinitive is capable of being used in the same way as the 
gerund, or verbal noun. (See 133.) 

1. The infinitive as a verbal noiin. 

(a) The infinitive may be the subject; as, "To steal is dis- 
graceful." 

Note. — To ateal has the functioh of a noun, because it is used as a name and as the 

subject of the verb is. This can be seen by substituting for the infinitive to steal, the noun 
stealing. 

(&) The infinitive may sometimes be the real subject when the 
apparent subject is the pronoim "it;" as, "It is good to be here." 
The real meaning is, to be here is good. "It is imfortunate to have 
a quick temper." The real meaning is, to have a quick temper is 
unfortunate. 

(c) The infinitive may be the object; as, "I like to sing." 

Note. — To sing has the function of a noun, because it is used as a name and as the object 
of the verb like. This can be seen by substituting for the infinitive to sing, the notin singing, 

(d) The infinitive may be the predicate complement; thus; 

1. The infinitive may be the predicate noun; as, "His fault 
is to talk too much." 

Note. — To talk has the function of a noun, because it is used as a name and also as the 
complement of the verb. Thus, by substituting for the infinitive to talk, the noun talking, 
the true ftmction of the infinitive can be seen. 

2. The infinitive may be used as the equivalent of a predicate 
adjective or adjective phrase (adjective in the predicate referring 
to the subject); as, "The meeting is to he postponed." (Compare this 
with "The meeting is in progress.") 

Note. — ^As the verb "to be" cannot be modified by an adverb, the word, phraM, or clause 
that follows it is regarded as its complement. (See 120d and note, '*He is here.") 

When the infinitive follows the verb "to be," it may be regarded 
in each instance as the complement (predicate noun or adjective 
completing the meaning of the verb and referring to the subject). 
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When it denotes the same person or thing as the subject, it is con- 
strued as the equivalent of a noun, as in 136<i; when it is used as 
in the foregoing construction, it may be construed as the equiva- 
lent of an adjective. When following the verb be (amy is, wasj etc.) 
the infinitive, in many constructions, seems to form with the verb, 
merely a kind of future tense; but, to avoid confusion, it is better 
to construe it as the complement (equivalent of an adjective). 
The following are examples of constructions of this kind: 

The wedding was to be next week. 
He was to be here on Monday. 
He is to call on Tuesday. 
She is about to return, 

(In the last sentence, abovi is an adverb and modifies " to return.**) 
(J) The infinitive may be used as the object of a preposition 
understood; as, "The sower went forth to sow." Here the prep- 
osition for is understood; as, "The sower went forth for to sow." 
This construction was used in Anglo-Saxon, for being expressed, 
as in the sentence, "What came ye out for to see?" This is called 
by some grammarians, the gerundial construction. 

Note. — To sow has the function of a noun because it is used as a name, and is the object 
of a preposition understood. 

When the preposition "for" can be supplied before the infinitive, the in- 
finitive and the preposition form a phrase, which is always a modifier; that 
is, when the preposition "for" may be understood, but not expressed before 
the infinitive. Thus: 

"Water (for) to drink is scarce." 

"I tried (for) to learn this." 

"I am glad (for) to hear this." 

When the infinitive modifies a noun, it is an adjective modifier; when it 
modifies a verb or an adjective, it is an adverbial modifier; thus: in the first 
sentence, the infinitive phrase (for) to drink modifies the noun waterj and 
hence, is an adjective modifier; in the second sentence, the infinitive noun 
phrase (for) to learn this modifies tried, and, hence, is an adverbial modifier; 
in the third sentence, the infinitive noun phrase (for) to hear this modifies the 
adjective glad, and, hence, is an adverbial modifier. (Jt would be equally 
correct to regard the infinitive noim phrase as a modifier of the thought 
expressed by am glad,) 
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t Note. — In all the foregoing sentences, the infinitive expresses action or state; hoice, it 
has the function of a verb as well as that of a noun. In the following sentences, the true verb 
nature is fully shown; thus: "To paint pictures is a pleasant pastime. " 'To paint rapidly 
is hard work. *' In the first sentence the infinitive (verbal noun) shows its noun nature by 
being used as the subject of the verb ia; it shows its verb nature by expressing action and by 
having a receiver for its action in the noun pictures. In the second sentence, the infinitive 
shows its noun nature by beinis used as the subject of the verb is\ it shows its verb nature by 
expressing action and by being modified by the adverb rapidly. 

Note that the infinitive is closely allied to the gerund, or verbal noun, in all its uses. 
(Compare to paint with painting, ^129, 1.) 

2. The Infinitive as a verb. 

(a) The infinitive may be a verb, and when it is, its sub- 
ject is always in the objective case; as, ''I told him to singV 

When the infinitive is a verb, it always expresses some action or state of its subject. 
Thus, in the sentence, " I told him to aing, " the act of singing is to be done by him, while in 
other constructions, as for example, "Water to drink is scarce, " the drinking is not to be done 
by the water. In other words, when the infinitive is a verb, it expresses an act to be per- 
formed by its subject or a condition or state of that subject; when it is used as a modifier, it 
expresses purpose; thus : ' ' Water to drink ' ' means toater for the purpose of drinking, just as in 
Anglo-Saxon, the construction, "What came ye out to for see,*' meant what came ye out for 
the purpose of seeing. 

Some grammarians call such construction as "him to sing" an infinitive noun phrase. 
This is incorrect, for the reason that the construction in question contains a subject "him" 
and a predicate "to sing," and in consequence, it is a clause. Note in this connection that 
the subject of an infinitive is in the objective case. 

(6) The sign of the infinitive, the preposition to^ is omitted in 
special constructions, after the verbs lety dare, do, bid, make, see, 
hear, feel, need, etc. Thus: "I let him gro" (to go); ''You dare 
not go^* (to go); "We heard the lion roar^^ (to roar); "I feU his 
heart heaV^ (to beat); "You need not gro" (to go), etc. 

Note. — In the foregoing sentences, the infinitives with the exception of those following 
the verbs c?are* and need, are verbs, for they express action and have each a subject in the 
objective case; thus: togo.xn the sentence, "I let him go," is an infinitive verb with a subject 
{him) in the objective case. (For construction of dare and need, see p. 77.) 

(c) The sign of the infinitive is now omitted after the verbs 
may, can, shall, will, and must; in consequence, these verbs are 
regarded as auxiliaries, while the infinitives are construed as the 
principal verbs; thus, in the sentence, "I may go," mxiy is construed 
as the auxiliary, and go as the principal verb. 

{d) When the infinitive is a verb, not only the preposition but 
the infinitive is often omitted after the verbs make, choose, elect, 
appoint, etc. Thus : "They made him president" (to be president) ; 
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"They chose him captain" (to be captain) ; "They appointed him 
chairman" (to be chairman). 

Note. — In such sentencea as, "They called him John," there ia an ellipsis of several words, 
thus: "They called him by the name of John;" but for convenience, constructions of this kind 
may be regarded as of the same class as those in which the infinitive is omitted. 

Note that in constructions like the foregoing (d), the object of the verb is, in each instance, 
not the noun that follows it, but the infinitive noun clause, which is composed of the subject 
of the infinitive understood and its complement; thus: in the sentence, "They made him 
president," the object of the verb made is the infinitive noun clause, "him to be president, 
oi which him is the subject, to he is the infinitive verb, and president is the complement. 

(e) Have, a transitive verb, when used in the sense of must 
and followed by the infinitive, is usually construed as a kind of 
auxiliary forming with the infinitive a verb phrase. (Two or more 
words used as a single verb.) 

Oughty always followed by the infinitive with to expressed, is 
construed in the same way. (Compare " I have to go, " " I ought to 
go" with " I must go, " " I should go, " must and should being used as 
auxiliaries.) 

Need and dare, transitive verbs, when followed by the infinitive 
with or without to, are construed as transitive with the infinitive 
as the object. The use of the preposition "to" after dare and need 
is optional in many constructions, but " to" must not be used when 
the terminal "s" is omitted in the third person, singular. 

Note. — ^The omission of the terminal "s" is especially common in negative and interrog- 
ative sentences; as, '*He dare not do it," "He need not go;" '"Dare he do it?" '"Need he 
go?" When, however, "need" is used in the sense of "want," the usual terminal "s" is 
employed; as, "He needs a new coat." 

EXERCISE I. 

In the following sentences, point out the infinitives, and indicate their uses; 
that is, tell, in each case, whether the infinitive is a subject, an object, a predi- 
cate complement, a verb, an adverbial or an adjective modifier. 

Note. — ^In oases where the pronoun "it" is a mere expletive, the infinitive may be 
wigBrdft M the real subject. 

To toil all day is wearisome. 

To study was his chief delight. 

To aim and to hit the mark are not the same tiling. 

To swim i3 ecu^y if one has confidence. 

To cross the river was Washington's next task. 

To be wealthy is not necessarily to be happy. 

To desert one's flag is disgraceful. 

To save money is not so easy as to spend it. 

It is delightful to spend the summer in the country. 

It was her pleasure to ride in the morning with Camilla. 
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It is sometimes wise to act the part of mediator. 

He hastened to return home. 

The child ceased to laugh. 

The children began to shout. 

The man tried to do his duty. 

Everybody wishes to be happy. 

I asked him to call on me. 

We study to learn. 

EXERCISE 3. 

Write sentences in which the preposition to (sign of the infinitive) is omitted, 
using the verbs Utf dare, do, hid, make, hear and feeL 

EXERCISE 4 

Write sentences in which both the preposition and the infinitive are omitted, 
using the verbs make, choose, elect, and appoint, 

THE COMPLEMENT. 

137. In distinction from the terms predicate complement arid 
objective complement (28, 29), the term complement will be used, 
in connection with special veri) forms. 

138. The infinitive and the gerund formed from the verb 
''to be," require a noun, a pronoun, or an adjective (or the 
equivalent of a noun or an adjective) to complete their mean- 
ing. The word that completes the meaning of an infinitive 
or a gerund, is called the complement. 

139. The infinitive and the gerund require a complement, 
because they have a verb nature as well as a noun nature. As 
nouns they are used either as subjects or as objects or as 
predicate complements; as verbs, they require complements to 
complete their meaning. 

To be a teacher was his desire. 
His desire was to be a teacher. 
Being a teacher means being diligent. 

Note — In the first sentence, the complement completes the meaning of the Infinitive 
and together they form the subject. .. j~ 
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In the Moond sentence, the complement completes the meaning of the infinitive, and 
together they form the predicate complement. 

In the third sentence, the first complement (teacher) completes the meaning of the gerund 
and together they form the subject; the second complement (diligent, adj.) completes the 
meaning of the gerund, and together they form the objective complement. 

CASE OF THE COMPLEMENT AFTER THE INFINITIVE AND THE 
GERUND, FORMED FROM THE VERB "TO BE." 

140. The following are the rules that apply: 

Rule 1. The complement, when a noim or pronoun, is in the 
nominative case except when the infinitive is used purely as a verb. 

No one thought of its being he. 

It was supposed to be / whom he meant. 

In the sentence, " No one thought oi its being he," of its being he is an adverbial modifier of 
thougfU; he is the complement of being and is in the nominative case. 

In connection vith the genmd being ^ note that as a noim, it is the object of the preposi- 
tion of; and that as a verb, it takes a complement in the pronoun he\ Hals in the possessive 
case according to the following rule: A noun or a pronoim preceding a genmd must be put 
in the possessive case. 

In the construction, "It was supposed to be I," in he 1 is the predicate complement, / 
is the complement of to be and is in the nominative case. 

In connection with the sentences under 139, note that the complement> when a noun, in 
each instance is in the nominative case. Unlike pronouns, however, the form of the noun is 
not affected by either the nominative or the objective case. 
(For construction of the Participle being, see tl26, 2.) 

Rule 2. The complement of the infinitive, when a noun or pro- 
noun, is in the objective case when the infinitive is used purely as 
a verb. 

I supposed it to be him. 

They supposed him to be me. 

In the sentence "I supposed it to be him," it to be him is the object of supposed; him 
is the predicate complement of to be in the infinitive noun clause, it to be him. 

The complement is in the objective case when the infinitive is a verb in order to conform 
to the following rules: 

(a) The subject of an infinitive is in the objective case. 

(b) The noun or pronoun that follows the verb "to be" is in 
the same case as the noim or pronoun that precedes the verb "to 
be." 

Note — The verb *'to be" while followed in some constructions by the objective case 
does not take an object. As indicated, the word that follows it is its complement, which i.o 
always in the same case as the word that precedes it. 
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Compare the following constructions with one another and note that all 

are correct: 

I supposed that it was / whom you meant. 
I supposed that it was he whom you meant. 
I 8upix>sed that it was she whom you meant. 
I supposed to be we whom you meant. 
I supposed it to be him whom you meant. 
I supposed it to be her whom you meant. 

In the first three constructions, the pronoun "it,** which precedes the verb "was," 
(past tense of the verb "to be*'), is in the nominative case because it is the subiect of the 
verb "was;" hen,ce, the pronouns "I,** "he," and "she," which follow the verb are correct, 
because they are in the nominative case. Note that with the exception' of the infinitive 
form of the verb "to be*' (when used as a verb), the noun or pronoun that precedes or fol- 
lows it, is always in the nominative case; as, for example, "/< is /,*' "/< is §he,"''2t is loe," 
" It ia they.*' 

In the second three constructions, "it," being the subject of the infinitive "to be," is in 
the objective case. Note that we, him, and her are objective forms. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the complements in the following sentences, and give the rea- 
son for the case of each : 

1. It was she. 

2. I thought that it was she. 

3. I supposed it to be her. 

4. No one thought of its being she. 

5. It is supposed to be she. 

6. I should not like to be she (he or they). 

CONCORD OF SUBJECT AND VERB. 
THE COMPOUiro SUBJECT. 

141. The compound subject consists of two or more nouns 
or pronouns used as the subject of the predicate verb. 

Note. — A verb is singiilar or plural according as its subject is singular or plural, for the 
meaning, and not the form of the mibject, determines whether it shall be reswded as singular 
or plural. j 

As a rule, a compound subject is regarded as plural, and hence, a plural verb is required; 
as, " My father and mother are there; " there are cases, however, when the subject is regarded 
as singular, and, hence, a singular verb is required. 

142. The following are the rules that apply to the cases in 
question: 
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Rule 1. When the subject nouns are singular and refer to the 
same person or thing, the compound subject is regarded as singu- 
lar, and the singular verb is used; as, 

"A laggard in love and a dastard in war 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar." 

Rule' 2. When the subject consists of a single noun modified 
by two adjectives so as to mean two distinct things, it is plural, 
and hence requires a plural verb. 

*'The old and the new Testament constitvie the Bible." (Testament must 
be regarded as understood after old.) 

Note. — ^In this connection, note that when the noun is plural, the article "the" is not 
repeated before the second adjective; thus: "The old and new Testaments constitute the 
Bible. " (See The Article, 107, Rule 5. ) 

Rule 3. When the subject nouns are preceded by eachj every, 
or no, the compound subject is singular. 

Each girl and eachhoy (or each girl and boy) was requested to be present. 

Every mother and every father (or every mother and father) has this 
feeling of responsibility. 

No work and no money (or no work and money) was the possible fate that 
awaited him. 

Rule 4. When it is desired to make one of the subject nouns 
emphatic, the singular verb is required if the subject noun upon 
which the emphasis is laid, is singular; otherwise, the plural verb 
is required. 

"Not riches, but honor, makes the man." 
Riches, not honor, were what he sought." 

When the n^ative expression "and not" or "not*' precedes a subject noun, the verb is 
always singular or i^iiral according as the other subject noun is singular or plural; as, 
VThe son, and not the parents, is in the wrong.*' The parenta, and not the son, are in 
the wrong. 

When, in a compound subject, the part following a singular noun may be regarded aa 
a parenthetical expression or afterthought, the singular verb is required; as, "Henry, and 
Kate and Mary, too, likes candy.*' 

Rule 5. When in a compound subject, the subject nouns are 
separated by the predicate verb, the verb agrees with the first sub- 
ject noun. 

"A heavenly race demands thy zeal, and an immortal crown." 
"The leader of the band was slain and all his men." 
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If the first noun is plural, the verb is plural; as, " The leadert of ^he band were slain, and 
all their men.'' 

When the subject is separated from the verb, it is necessary to exercise caution, as the 
subject may appear plural when it is, in reality, singular \ thus: A singular verb should 
always be used when a singular subject is separated from its verb by an adjective phrase 
introduced by the preposition "of." 

Correct. Incorrect. 

Any one of these patterns is suit- Any one of these patterns are suit- 
able, able. 

Every one of the ladies w here. Every one of the ladies are here. 

Each one of the soldiers hcLs a new Each one of the soldiers have a new 
uniform. uniform. 

Rule 6. A singular v^rb should always be used when a singular 
subject is modified by a phrase introduced by the preposition 
'Vith." 

"The purse, vyith its contents, was found on the person of the thief." 
*'This, vnth several other causes which I shall not name, tww the occasion of 
his downfall." 

Sometimes the preposition "with" is used when, in reality, the sense is 
plural, and, hence, requires the conjimction "and." 

Original. Improved. 

"The chief, with all his attendants. The chief and all his attendants 

wa^ captured." were captured. 

"The king, with aU his courtiers, was The king and all his courtiers were 

present." present." 

If, however, tvith is used, the verb should always be singular; but, as indicated, inasmuch 
as in these sentences the sense is plural, it is better to use the conjimction "and," as the use of 
the preposition " with" should be restricted to a subject with a singular meaning. Thus: 
"The house, tvith its attractive surroundings, was very easily disposed of." " Poverty, with its 
thousand ills, was his lot." 

Rule 7. A singular verb should always be used when a singular 
subject is followed by ''as well as;" that is, when "as well as" is 
correctly used. 

"He OS well as you is to blame." 

The boy as well as his sister deserves praise." ^ 

Sometimes the phrase "as well as" is used when, in reality, the sense 
requires the conjunction "and." 

Original. Improved. 
The horse as well as the driver was The horse and the driver toere killed. 
kiUed. 
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If, however, "as well as" is used, the verb should always be singular; but, as indicated, 
when "as well as" is used in order to make an illustrative comparison, it is always correctly 
used; otherwise, the conjunction and is required. Thus, one correctly says: " His curiosity^ 
as well 08 his anxiety, was excited," or *' His curiosity and his anxiety were excited," but not 
**Hi8 curiosity aa wdl aa his anxiety were excited." 

Rule 8. When the real subject follows the verb, and the sen- 
tence is introduced by a word that is used, for the time being, in 
place of the subject, the singular verb is often used even when the 
real subject is plural. 

"Thine is the kingdom and the potoer and the glory,*' 
"There vxia racing and chasing on Cannobie Lea." 
"Such was the irUelligencef the gravity, and the self-command of Cromwell's 
warriors." 

In connection with the second example, some grammarians would regard the use of the 
singular verb as incorrect. While usage varies in cases of a compound subject, where the 
first noun that follows the verb is singular, it is always incorrect to use the singular verb 
when the noun that follows it is plural. Thus, while the construction, "There woe racing 
and chasing on Cannobie Lea," is sanctioned by some grammarians on the ground of ellipsis, 
constructions like the following are always incorrect: "There waa reasons why he could not 
go." 

In the following examples the subject noun that follows the verb introduced by "there" 
is plural, hence, the verb should be plural: 



Correct. 

"On the table there were neatly 
and handily arranged two long 
pipes." 

"There exist sometimes only in 
germ and potentiality, sometimes 
more or less developed, the same 
tendencies and passions that have 
made our fellow-citizens of other 
classes what they are." 



Incorrect. 

*'0n the table there was neatly 
and handily arranged two long 
pipes.** 

''There exists sometimes only in 
germ and potentiality, sometimes 
more or less developed, the same 
tendencies and passions that have 
made our fellow-citizens of other 
classes what they are.'' 



Sentences in which the first subject noun of the compound subject, is singu« 
lar. 

The following constructions are r^arded as incorrect by those granmiariaDS 
who do not sanction the use of the singular verb, even when the first subject 
noun of the compound subject is singular: 

There was about her the brilliancy of courts and palaces, the encJiantment 
of a love-story, the suffering of a victim of despotic power. — Raub. 

Surely there is both grandeur and eloquence in his apostrophe to the atheists 
whom he knew aboimded in Louis XIV. 's Court, etc. — Bavb. 
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The following constructions are regarded as correct by those grammarianB 
who sanction the use of the singular verb with a compound subject, when 
the first subject noun is singular: 

"There was a hen and (jthere vjere) chickens in the court." — Bain and Max- 
well, 

''Upon this there was a fearful cry from heaven and (there were) great claps 
of thunder.^* — Bain and Maxwell, 

Rule 9. When the compound subject is composed of phrases 
and clauses, the singular verb may be used. 

Grammarians differ in their opinions as to the number of the verb. The 
following examples are given by those grammarians who regard the subject aa 
singular: 

Compound Subject Composed of Compound Subject Composed ot 

Phrases. Clauses. 

''To know her and to love her is "That the train is late and that 
joy to me."^ we are thus delayed, is annoying." 

'*To recover Silesia, to humble "That he is ambitious and that 
the dynasty of Hohenzollem to the he will succeed, is evident,** 
dust, was the great object of Maria 
Theresa's life." 

In constructions of this kind, a pronoun is sometimes introduced, as in the 
following sentences: "To be the leader of the human race in the career of im- 
provement, to found on the ruins of ancient intellectual dynasties a more pibs- 
perous empire, to be revered by the latest generations as the most illustrious 
among the benefactors of mankind, all this was within Bacon's reach." 

The following constructions would be regarded as correct by those gramma- 
rians who indicate that a compound subject composed of phrases or clauses 
requires a plural verb: 

Phrases. Clauses. 
"To do our duty to the public and "That we should do our duty to 
to be just to ourselves, are sometimes the public, and that we should be 
difficult." just to ourselves, arc not to be dis- 

puted." 

In this connection note that the use of the plural verb in constructions of 
this kind is not general; hence it would seem preferable to use the singular verb 
as indicated in the sentences given above. 

Rule 10. When the compound subject consists of two or more 
singular nouns or pronouns connected by the conjimctions "either — 
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or'* or "neither— nor/' it is singular, and, hence, the verb is singu- 
lar. Thus: 

"Either John or his father is going." 
Neither John nor his father is going." 
These oonjunotions make the subject singular, for the reason that an assertion is made 
of only one of the subjects. 

When the subjects differ in person, the verb agrees with the one that immediately precedes 

it 

Either he or I am going. Neither he nor I am going 

When one of the subject nouns is plural, the plural verb is required, and the plural noun 
must immediately precede the verb. Thus: 

Either James or his sisters have the book. 

Neither James nor bis sisters have the book. 
In the case of pronouns, the same rule does not always obtain^ Thus: while the plural 
pronoun Would immediately precede the verb in the sentence, "Either he or they are going." 
the singular pronoim would precede the verb in the sentence, * 'Either you or I am going." or 
• 'Either you or he is going." The reason for this is that the pronoun " you" should precede 
the first or the third person. (See 1!86, note.) 

Rule 11. When the noun is plural in form but singular in mean- 
ing, it takes a singular verb. 

"His whereabouts is unknown," or "His whereabouts Juis not been dis- 
covered." 

"Five hundred dollars was the amount spent." 

"Whereabouts" means simply location, and, as it is singular in meaning, it requires a 
sin^ar verb. 

"Five hundred dollars" is thought of as an entity. 

Some words have both a singular and a plural form; thus: pair, dozen. 
When preceded by a numeral, these words, whether singular or plural in mean- 
ing, take the singular form; but, when not preceded by a numeral, they take the 
plural form. 

Singular in form and Singu- Singular in form and Plural Plural in form and Phiral 
lar in meaning. In meaning. in meaning. 

This is a new pair of There are two pair of There are several pairs 

gloves. gloves in the box. of gloves in the box. 

There is a do2»n of eggs There are two dozen There are several doa- 

in the basket. of eggs in the basket. ens of eggs in the basket. 

"Of" is frequently omitted; thus, " a dozen eggs," instead of a " a dosen of eggs;" ' ' two 
doien eggs," instead of "two dosen of eggs;" but not "there are several dozens eggs,'' 
instead of "there are several dozens of eggs " 

Other words that admit of a plural form when not preceded by a numeral are: brace, 
hneea; head, Jieade; eeore, teores; hundred , hundredt, etc. Thus: ** Two brace of ducks." 
but "Mvwal bnoes/' etc. 
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The following nouns, although plural in form, are regarded as singular, and, 
hence, are followed by singular verbs: 

Amends, news, tidings, summons, gallows, politics, physics, optics, mathematics. 
Athletics is generally plural. Tidings is often plural (these tidings). 

"Summons" has a plural form, "summonses." 

The following nouns may be used either in the singular or in the plural; thus: 
means, odds, pains, wages. 

Singular. Plural. 

This means was used to influence him. These means vjere used, etc. 

No pains is taken to make it pleasant. No pains are taken, etc. 

The odds is in his favor. The odds are in his favor. 

The wages of sin is death. His wages are small. 
Some nouns that have the same form for both the singular and the plural are: 
deer, sheep, trout, salmon, thus; 

Singular. Plural. 
The deer is in the park. The deer are in the park. 

The sheep is in the meadow. The sheep are in the meadow. 

The trout is in the stream. The trout are in the stream. 

The salmon is in the river. The salmon are in the river. 

The following nouns are plural in form and sense, and, so, take a plural 
verb: alms, archives, ashes, bellows, billiards, bitters, breeches, clothes, com- 
passes, goods, manners, matins, measles, morals, nuptials, nippers, oats, pincers, 
pantaloons, riches, scissors, tongs, tidings, tweezers, trousers, shears, scales. 

EXERCISE. 

Write sentences exemplifying all the rules under 142, 

CONCORD OF THE RELATIVE PRONOUN AND THE VERB. 

143. A verb that has for a subject a relative pronoun, is 
singular or plural according as the antecedent of the relative 
pronoun is singular or plural. 

This is one of the most interesting hooks that have appeared this year. 

The plural form " have'' is oorreot, for the reason that the antecedent (books) of the relar 
tive pronoun tfiat is pluraL 

This is one of the largest houses that have been built this year. 

He is one of those men who are always willing to shirk responsibilities. 

This is the epoch of one of the most singular discoveries that have been made. 

fle gave one of the most interesting lectures that have ever been given in thia 
city. 
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She was one of the most beautiful women that have ever appeared upon any 
stage. 

This is one of those experiervcee which occur once in a life-time. 

Csution. — It is sometimes difficult to determine what word is the antecedent of the 
relative pronoun. In the following example, it is the pronoim "one," and not the noun 
** books/' that is the antecedent of the relative pronoim "that." 

This is the only one of the books that is worth reading. 
This is the only one of the pictures that was given a prominent place at 
the exhibition. 

He is the only one of the children that has no ambition. 

Note. — ^The verb that has for its subject a relative pronoun, agrees with the antecedent 
of the relative, in person as well as in number. When the relative has for its antecedent 
an indefinite pronoim or a noim, the verb is always in the third person, for the reason that 
indefinite pronouns and all nouns except those in apposition with pronouns in the first and 
second persons, are in the third person. The appositional noun is never properly the ante- 
cedent of the relative, and even if it were to be construed as such, the verb would not be 
affected, for the reason that the appositional noun agrees in person, number, and case, with 
the noim or pronoun to which it is apposed. When, however, the relative pronoun has for 
its antecedent, a personal pronoim. caution is necessary in order that the verb may be of 
either the first, the second, or the third person, as required. In other words, the verb that 
has for its subject a relative pronoun must agree with the antecedent of that relative in 
person as well as in number; thus: 

It is I who am in the wrong. 

It is you who are in the wrong. 

It is he (or she) who is in the wrong. 

It is we (or they) who are in the wrong. 

It is I, your teacher, who am in the wrong. 
In the last sentence note that even if the appositional noun were regarded as the ante- 
oedent of the relative pronoun, the person and the number would be the same, because of the 
agreement of the appositional noun with its antecedent in both person and number. 

Note. — In the case of compound antecedents, the verb agrees in person and number with 
the antecedent that immediately precedes the relative; thus: 

It is either he or I that am to blame. 

It is either he or your friends that are in the wrong. 

It is either you or I that am to blame. * 
(When possible, the plural noun or pronoun should immediately precede the relative. 
See p. 84, Rule 10, Notes.) 

SPECIAL FORMS CONSIDERED. 

NUMBER, HALF. PART, REMAINDER REST. 
NUMBER. 

144. When "number" is used to express a unit of some sort, 
it is a singular noun, and hence, requires a singular verb; when 
it is used in the sense of "several," it is a plural noun, and, 
hencCi requires a plural verb. 

144 
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Singular. Plural. 
The number is limited to five. A number of young ladies were a*- 

sembled, (Several young ladies.) 
The number of cases grows less A number of cases have been treated 
each year. in this way. (Several cases.) 

HALF, PART, REMAIin>ER OR REST. 

145. When these words are used in reference to singular 
nouns, they are singular, and, hence, require singular verbs; when 
they refer to plural nouns, they are plural, and, hence, require 
plural verbs. 

HALF. 

Singular. Plural. 
Half of the orange is bad. Half of the oranges are bad. 

PART. 

A part of the book is interesting. The greater part of those assembled 

were invited to remain. 

REMAINDER, REST. 

The remainder (or rest) of the The rest of the goods were returned. 
evening was spent in playing cards. The remainder of the books were sold 

The remainder (or rest) of the at one dollar each, 
amount due is to be paid in instal- The rest of the passengers vjere un- 
ments. injured. 

Note in connection with the sentence, *'The remainder of the amount due," etc., that 
many persons err in saying, *'The balance of the amount due," etc. ** Balance is an 
accoimtant's term, and is that which must be added to the less or substracted from tne 
sreater of two amoimts, to make them equal, so as to "balance the account." 

CONCORD OF TENSES. 
Tense means time. 

146. Rule. — In complex sentences, the time indicated by 
the verb of the dependent clause must not conflict with that 
indicated by the verb of the principal clause. 

EXAMPLES. 

" I shall go when he comes." I shall go is the principal sentence, wJien fie 
comes is the subordinate, the connective being when. The following examples 
show the concord of tenses: "I wiU go if you wiU call for me." " You may 
have it if you can use it/* "I should go if I could afford it." 
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147. Rule. — When the tense of the principal verb is present, 
that of the subordinate verb is, in many instances, present, and 
. when the tense pf th^ principal verb is past, that of the subordi- 
nate verb is usually past. 

Present. Past. 

He says that he is happy. He said that he was happy. 

She shidies that she may learn. She studied that she might ham. 

She is nervous when she plays. She was nervous when she played, 

(a) When the time of the principal verb is present, that of the subordinate 
verb may be past; as : ' ' I am glad that he caMed. " "I am sorry that he went.'* 
"I think that he heard you." "He says that she saw him." 

Z48. Rule. — When the time of the principal verb is past, 
that of the subordinate verb must not be present, unless the 
subordinate sentence states a fact that is unchanging and uni- 
versal. 

Correct. Incorrect. 
She said that she was twenty years She said that she is twenty years 
old. old. 

He said that he vxis studying He said that he is studying L'rench. 
, French. 

He said his name toas John. He said his name is John. 

Only statements expresung univeraal trtUfha take the present tense in subordinate clauses, 
when the principal verb expresses past time. In the sentences given above, although the 
time in the subordinate clause is present, the tense is made past, because the statements 
express facts pertaining only to the individual, and do not express univeraal truths. 

In the following sentences, the statements express universal and imchan~ing 
truths; thus: 

He said that two and two make four. 

He said that the earth revolves upon its axis. 

For Concord of the Infinitive and the Principal verb, see Referencb Department, 
(^239) 

CONCORD OF AUmiARY A5D VERB. 

149. Rule. — When two or more auxiliary verbs are used with 

reflBjrence to one principal verb, the auxiliaries and the principal 

verb must be in concord. 

I have been, and I shall always be, delighted to see you whenever you come. 

If the auxiliary and the principal verb cannot agree,, a second principal verb must be 
introduced. 
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Correct. Inooirect. 

I have regretted, and I shall always I fhave, and shall always regret that 

regret that I did not go abroad with I did not go abroad with you. 
you. 

I have always loved him, and I shaU I have always, and shaU still love 

still love him in spite of his faults. him in spite of his faults. 

Sometimes the principal verb (understood) is made to refer to an infinitive with which 
it is not in concord. 

Correct. Inoorrect. 

I advise others to take the same I advise others to take the same course 
course that I have taken. that I have. 

In the following elliptical construction, there is a lack of concord of tenses 
in the incorrect form. 

Correct. Inoorrect. 

I think that he h/is seen him, and I think that he Jias seen him, and did 
has done what I requested hiiy to do. what I requested him to do. 

Note. — If, however, the subject is repeated, it is not necessaiy to change the tenae; thus: 
I think that he has seen him, and that did what I requested. 

EXERCISE. 

Write sentences exemplifying the instructions under 141-149. 



THE ADVERB. 

150. An adverb is a word that is used to modify the meaning 
of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb. 

(a) An adverb may be used in three ways: (1) as a simple 
adverb to modify a word; (2) as an interrogative adverb to ask a 
question; (3) as a conjunctive adverb to connect sentences. 

(1) The birds sing sweetly. The man walked rapidly. He worked dili- 
gently. 

(2) ^Toto do you like him? WAcre are you going? W^n are you coming? 
Note. — Interrogative adverbs modify the verbs of the sentences that they introduce. 

(3) The bird sings when the sun shines. I do not know where he lives. 
She sang while she worked. 

Note. — A conjunctive adverb is one that modifies the meaning of a verb, an adjective 
or another adverb, in a subordinate clause, and at the same time connects that clause with 
the principal clause. In the sentence, "The bird sings wfien the sun shines, " the conjunction 
when modifies the verb shines in the subordinate clause (the sun shines), and at the lame 
time connects that clause with the princix>al clause (the bird sings). 
150 
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CLASSES OF ADVERBS. 

151. Adverbs are classified according to their different 
meanings. 

1. Adverbs of place. 

Adverbs of place answer to the question of "where," "whence," "whither," 
as, where, here, there, whither, hither, thither, whence, hence, thence. 

2. Adverbs of time. 

Adverbs of time answer to the question of ' ' when. * ' They indicate whether 
the time is past, present, or future; as, now, yesterday, to-morrow, to-day, before, 
by and by, instantly, heretofore, afterward. 

3. Adverbs of ntimber. 

Adverbs of nimiber answer to the question of 'how many;" as, once, tmce, 
thrice, first, secondly, thirdly. 

4. Adverbs of manner. 

Adverbs of manner answer to the question of "how; *' as, well, alovd, rapidly, 
ill, softly, slowly, badly, sweetly, swiftly. 

5. Adverbs of degree. 

Adverbs of degree answer to the question of "how much;" as, very, too, 
almost, quite, much, litUe, more, most, less, least. 

6. Adverbs of cause and effect. 

Adverbs of cause answer to the question of "why;*' as, therefore, where^ 
fore, why, whence, hence, thus, etc. 

7. Adverbs of assertion and denial; as, yes, no, not. 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

Adverbs like adjectives admit of comparison. 

1. Many adverbs are compared by the use of more and most; thus: 
Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 

eagerly more eagerly most eagerly 

gladly more gladly most gladly 

sorrowfully more sorrowfully most sorrowfully 
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2. Some adverbs are compared like adjectives by the use of er and est. 
This is the case when the adverb may also be used as an adjective; thus; 



Positive Compftrative. Superlative, 

early earlier earliest 

fast faster fastest 

high higher highest 

long longer lons:est 

loud louder loudest 

quick quicker quickest 

Note. — In this connection, note that the adverb soon (sooner, aooneaC) is incorrectly used 
as an adjective, and that the adjective alow (slower, aUnoest) is incorrectly used as an adverb. 

3. Some adverbs are compared irregularly; thus: 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 

ill worse worst 

badly worse worst 

well better best 

• late later latest 

little less least 

much more most. 



In connection with the adverb "well," note that the adjective "good" while 
compared in the same way, should never be used as an adverb; thus, "He 
writes well/* and not "He writes good/* is the correct form. Note that "ill" 
is both an adjective and an adverb, and that "illy" is always incorrect. 

4. Some adverbs are incapable of comparison; thus: here, there, now, 
yesterday, therefore, however, etc. ^ 



EXERCISE. 

Fill the following blanks and tell whether the word is an adjective or an 
adverb and the reason why. 

He works . 

She ate 

He walked . 

The teacher wrote . 

The boy worked . 

He is •. , 

She is . 

The day is . 

The sun is . 
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POSITION OF THE ADVERBIAL MODIFIER. 

General Rule. — An adverbial modifier should be placed as near 
as possible to the word that it modifies. 

Rule 1. An adverb that modifies an intransitive verb usually 
follows the verb; thus: 

The teacher spoke harshly. 
The boy ran fast. 

Note. — few adverbs of time generally precede the verb; as, "I frequently go East, but 
I Bcldom stay more than a week at a time." and "I have never been abroad." 

Rule 2. An adverb that modifies a transitive verb usually pre- 
cedes it, in order not to come between the verb and its object. 
When, however, the sentence is short, the adverb frequently fol- 
lows the verb; thus: 

He vnUingly gave her all the money that he had. 
Bhe gladly accompanied him to the city. 
I read the letter carefully. 
She uttered the words slowly. 

Rule 3. When the tense of a transitive verb is compound, the 
adverb follows the first auxiliary if the verb is in the active voice, 
and immediately precedes the principal verb if the verb is in the 
passive voice; thus: 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

The boy has always obeyed his father. 

He will certairdy have finished it before you arrive. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

The difficulty can be easUy adjusted. 
The house can be quickly built. 

Note. — ^When the object of a transitive verb is short, the adverb is sometimes placed 
after the object; as, "I studied my lessons carefully." Again, when the object is modified 
by a phrase or a clause, the adverbial modifier, if a phrase, is placed immediately after the 
verb; as, "He studied, for several hours, the lessons that I gave him." 

15:^ 
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Rule 4. When an adverb of time and an adverb of place modify 
the same- verb, the adverb of time is placed first, and that of man- 
ner or place, second, thus: 

I usually walk very fast. 
I often visit here. 

Note. — When an adverb of place and one of manner are both used with an adverb of 
time, the adverb of time has precedence over that of place, and the adverb of place has 
precedence over that of manner; this is especially true of adverbial phrases, which are sub- 
ject to the same rules as simple adverbs; thus: He died on November let, in New York, of 
pneumonia. 

Rule 5. Adverbial clauses of time, place, or manner usually pre- 
cede both the subject and the verb. These are called transposed 
clauses; thus: 

When I goto Europe, I shall be gone a year. 

In many places where we traveled^ we were unable to get drinking water. 

Note. — ^When two or more phrases or clauses modify the same verb, one may be placed 
before, and one after the verb; thus: After eeveral cMempte, he succeeded, great difficulty, 
in quieting the audience. 

THE PREPOSraOK. 

152. A preposition is a word that expresses the relation be- 
tween the noun or pronoun which always follows it, and some 
preceding word, which may be a verb, an adjective, a noun or a 
pronoun. 

(a) Many words that are used as prepositions, are used also 
as adverbs; but the distinguishing characteristic of the preposition 
is that it is always followed by either a noim or a pronoim (or the 
equivalent of a noim), which is in the objective case, while an 
adverb is not. 

Ex. — ^They went aboard the boat (preposition). They all went aboard 
(adverb). She went about the house (preposition). She is able to be about 
(adverb). 

The following is a partial list of the most important prepositions: about, above, across, 
after, against, along, among or amongst, amid or amidst, at, behind, before, below, besides, 
between, beyond, for, in, into, near, of, off, on, over, round, through, toward, towards, to. 
up, upon, under, unto, without, within. 
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(b) Some prepositions are made up of two or three words; as, 
"according to/' "on account of/' "by means of." They are then 
called phrase prepositions. 

Ex. — ^You must cut the cloth according to the goods. 

I am going West on account of the illness of my brother. 
He gained his point by means of stratagem. 

(c) The preposition generally precedes its object; as, "For 
whom is this letter?" The preposition, however, is often separated 
from a relative pronoim which it governs, and is then thrown to the 
end of the clause or sentence; as, "Whom is this letter for?" Many 
modem grammarians forbid this construction, but it is common 
even with the best writers. 

(d) The preposition is sometimes separated from its object, in 
order to connect another preposition with the same noun; as, "He 
voted first wUh, and afterward against, the majority." This con- 
struction, while not wrong, is avoided by many writers. 

EXERCISE z. 

Write sentences in which the following words are used, first as prepositions^ 
and secondly as adverbs: about, above, after, behind, before, below, near. 

EXERCISE a. 

Tell whether the words in the following sentences are prepositions or adverbs 
and the reason why: 

1. He walked across the street. 

2. IB at home. 

3. He wandered along the road. 

4. This is betvjeen you and me. ^ 

5. This is for you and me. 

6. Come into the house. 

7. Come in. 

8. He lives near me. 

9. He lives near. 

10. He walked behind. 

11. The child followed after. 

12. He walked towards her. 

13. He can go without. 

14. He was without food for several hours. 

15. He is within. 
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THE CONJUNCTION. 

153. A conjunction is a word used to connect words, phrases, 

and clauses. 

John and James are going home. He or I will go. (Conjunction connects 
words.) 

It rained in the morning and in tlie evening. (Clauses connect phrases ) 
John is going to college, and I am going to stay at home. (Conjunction con- 
nects clauses.) 

154. Conjunctions are divided into two classes: co-ordinate 
conjunctions and subordinate conjunctions. 

(a) A co-ordinate conjunction is one that joins two independ- 
ent or principal clauses, ^ 

The clauses of a compound sentence are alwajrs joined by a co-wdinate conjunction; aa» 
** John is going to college and I am going to stay at home." 

Co-ordinate conjimctions may join words; as, "He lived principally on bread ctnd honey," 
or they may merely seem to join words; as, "John and I will go." In the first sentence, the 
construction cannot be expanded to mean, "He lives principally on bread, and he lives 
principally on honey," while the second sentence can be expanded to make two principal 
clauses; thus: "John will go, and I will go." 

For convenience, the conjunction may be parsed as connecting words in both the first 
and the second sentence. 

(b) A subordinate conjunction is one that joins a dependent 
or subordinate clause to a principal clause. 

The clauses of a complex sentence are always joined by a sub- 
ordinate conjunction; as, "The bird sings when the sun shines." 

CLASSES OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

155. Co-ordinate conjunctions are divided into four classes. 

1. Copulative, denoting addition; as, and, also, both, liketpise, as well as, 
not only — hvi, partly, first, secondly , etc., further, moreover, now, well, 

2. Disjunctive, denoting choice or separation; as, either, or, neither, nor, 

else, otherwise. 

3. Adversative denoting opposition of meaning; as, hvi, still, yet, notwith- 
standing, however. 

4. niative, denoting effect or consequence; as, therefore, wherefore, hence, 
whence, consequenUy, accordingly, thus, so, so that, so then. 
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156. Subordinate conjunctions are divided into five classes: 

1. Conjunctions of time; as, cts, while, until, before, ere, since, after, as soon 

<is. 

2. Conjunctions of reason or cause; as, because, for, since, as, whereas, 
inasmuch as. 

3. Conjunctions of supposition or condition; as, if, provided, supposing, 
unless, except, otherwise, though, notwithstanding, albeit, whether. 

4. Conjunctions of end or purpose as, that, in order that, lest. 

5. Conjunctions of comparison, than, as. The clauses introduced by 
than and as are often elliptical; as, "He is taller than I" (am tall). '*He is not 
so tall OS I" (am taU). 

157. Conjunctions often occur in pairs, and sometimes the 
first of a pair is used not to connect, but to introditce. 

Though he were a giant yet I should fear him. 
He is neither honest nor truthful. 
He is either sick or very tired. 

THE INTERJECTION. 

158. The interjection is a word used to express emotion or 
feeling. 

Hurrah! Here comes the train. 

Interjections have no grammatical relation to the other words of a sentence. 

The following words are used as interjections: Oh! ah! lo! fie! how! whyl 
seel stop I alasl help! well! hurrah! hark! hem! hist! hush! behold! hey I 
indeed I there I shame! begone! lookout! beware! welcome! nonsense! dear me! 
.good-bye I farewell! heigh-ho! 

EXERCISE. 

Write sentences in which the first ten interjections are properly used. (For 
use of correct punctuation marks, see The Exclamation Point, 185.) 

CLAUSES. 

159. Clauses are of two kinds: principal and subordinate. 

1. A principal clause is one that does not depend on any word; 
as, ''John atvdiea English, and George studies FrenahJ' 
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2. A subordinate clause is one that depends on some word in 
the principal clause; as, "I will go when he comes 

When a sentence contains at least two principal clauses, the sentence is compound, and 
the clauses are called co-ordiuate. 

When a sentence contains but one principal clause, and one or more subordinate clauses 
the sentence is complex, and the principal clause is frequently termed the independent, and 
the subordinate, the dependent clause. 

CO-ORDINATE CLAUSES. 

160. Two or more clauses in a sentence that perform the same 
office are called co-ordinate. 

(a) As co-ordinate clauses perform the same office in a sentence, 
one clause is as important as another, and so the clauses are called 
principal or independent, 

(b) A sentence containing two or more principal or independent 
clauses, is called a compound sentence. 

(c) The co-ordinate clauses of a compound sentence are con- 
nected by co-ordinate conjunctions. 

EXERCISE. 

Write ten sentences in which the clauses are connected by co-ordinate con- 
junctions. (See The Conjunction, %155.) 

SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 

161. The subordinate clause in a sentence is used as a noun, 
an adjective, or an adverb. When it is used as a noun, it is called 
a noun clause; when it is used as an adjective, it is called an 
adjective clause; when it is used as an adverb, it is called an 
adverbial clause. 



THE NOUN CLAUSE. 

162. A noun clause is a clause that is used as a noun. 

A noun is always used either as a subject an object (direct or indirect), an 
appositional element, or a predicate complement; hence, a noun clause is 
always used in the same way, namely, as a subject, an object (direct or indirect), 
an appositional element, or a predicate complement. 
160-16!^ 
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WORDS USED TO INTRODUCE THE NOUN CLAUSE. 

163. Noun clauses may be introduced by relative pronouns, 
compound relative pronouns, interrogative pronouns, conjunc- 
tive adverbs, or subordinate conjunctions. 

1. A noun clause may be introduced by the relative pronoun 
who J which, or what, 

I do not know who he is, 

I cannot tell which you wrote. 

Things are not aLways wh<U they seem. 

In connection with the pronouns who, which, and what, note that what is equivalent to 
that which, and, hence, the antecedent is distinctly implied in the word; but who and which 
cannot be so expanded, and, hence, it would seem that they should not be classed as relative 
pronouns in these constructions. They cannot be treated as interrogative pronouns, for 
the reason that they are not used interrogatively in these sentences. The difficulty is over- 
come somewhat by treating each as a relative pronoun with an antecedent understood. 

2. A noun clause may be introduced by the compound relative 
pronoun whoever, whosoever, whomever, whichever, whichsoever, 
whatever, or whatsoever. (The antecedent is regarded as under- 
stood.) 

1. Whoever comes first will be first served. * 

2. Whosoever would be happy must be just. 

3. I will take whichever you prefer. 

4. I will give whatever he asks. 

5. I will take whoever wishes to go. 

Note. — In connection with the last sentence, note that whoever is nominative because it 
is the subject of wishes and not the object of take. (The noun clause introduced by whoever 
is the pbject of take. ) 

3. A noun clause may be introduced by the interrogative pro- 
noim who, which, or what. 

1. I asked who vxis there. 

2. He said, *^which will you havef" 

3. I inquired iohat he wished. 

4. A noun clause may be introduced by the conjunctive adverb 
where, when, whence, whither, whether, how, or why, etc>. 
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1. I do not know where he is. 

2. I cannot tell when he will come. 

3. We do not know whence it cometh nor whither it goeth, 

4. I do not know how to do this. 

5. I cannot tell why he comes. 

5. A noun clause may be introduced by the subordinate con- 
junction that. 

1. That you are in the wrong is evident. 

2. I know that he will come. 

EXERCISE. 

Write five sentences containing noun clauses introduced, respectively, 
by a relative pronoun, a compound relative pronoun, an interrogative pro- 
noun, a conjunctive adverb, and a subordinate conjunction. 

In the following sentences, point out the noun clauses, and tell in each case 
whether the noun clause is introduced by a relative pronoun, a compound 
relative pronoun, an interrogative pronoun, a conjunctive adverb, or a 
subordinate conjunction. 

1. I wonder who called during my absence. 

2. I know which is the right answer. 

3. I will grant whatever you ask. 

4. Let him have whichever he prefers. 

5. He said, "Who are you?" 

6. I think that you are in the wrong. 

7. I do not know when he will return. 

USES OF THE NOUN CLAUSE. 

164. The noun clause is always used as a noun; hence, it 
follows that it must always perform the function of either the 
subject, the object (direct or indirect), the predicate comple- 
ment, or an appositional element; thus: 

1. The noun clause may be used as the subject. 

That she was ill was evident. 

Note. — Sometimes the pronoun **it" is used as the subject when the real subject is a noun 
clause, as in the sentence, " It is true ihat honesty ia the beet policy," Bere the real subject 
is the noirn clause "that honesty is the best policy," "it" being a mere expletive, or filler. 
Some grammarians would diagram "it" as the subject, with the noun clause as the apposi- 
tional element; others would make the noun clause the real subject. 
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2. The noun clause may be used as the direct object. 
' I know that he is honest. 

3. The noun clause may be used as an indirect object (object 
of a preposition and indirect object of a verb). 

He did not listen to what was said, ^ 

4. The noun clause may be used as the predicate complement. 

Things are not always what they seem. 

Note. — In such constructions as "I am glad that I have seen her" the noun clause is 
regarded a^ explanatory; that is, as explanatory of the predicate (explaining why the 
speaker is glad); hence, it should be regarded, for the time being, as an adverbial clause and 
modifier of the adjective "glad" (or of the idea expressed by "am glad") in the same way 
that the infinitive phrase in the sentence, "I am glad to have seen her'* is regarded as the 
adverbial modifier of "glad" (or of am glad), 

5. The noun clause may be used as an appositional element. 

The fact that the weather wa^ disagreeable, did not prevent the members 
from attending the meeting. 

ANALYSIS OF CONSTRUCTIONS THAT CONTAIN A NOUN CLAUSE. 

165. A sentence that contains a noun clause is always a 
complex sentence, of which the noun clause is the subordinate 
clause, while the entire construction is usually regarded as the 
principal clause. Thus, in the sentence, *That the earth is round 
has been proved," the subordinate clause is thcU the earth is 
round J while the principal clause is the entire sentence, '^ihat the 
earth is round has been proved." 

Note. — Sometimes, the verb in the noun clause is modified by an adverbial clause, thus 
making the subordinate clause complex; for example, in the sentence, "I think that he will 
come if he is in the city," the principal clause is, "I think that he will come," while the 
subordinate clause consists of the noun clause, "That he will come" and the adverbial clause 
*'if he is in the city," which modifies the verb "will come." 

EXERCISE. 

In the following sentences, point out the noun clauses, and indicate their 
uses; that is, tell in each case, whether the noun clause is the subject, the 
object (direct or indirect), the predicate complement, or the appositive element. 

In cases where th » pronoun ''if' is a mere expletive, the noun clause may be 
regarded either as the real subject or as in apposition with the subject (it). 
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That a mistake has been made is evident. 
''All that glitters is not gold/' is a true saying. 
I am sure that we shall succeed. 
His exclamation was, ''How useless it was to do that." 
"A bird in the hand," says the old proverb, "is worth two in the bush." 
It is evident that you are mistaken. 
It is proved that the earth is round. 
Animals have no knowledge of why they eat. 
There is some misunderstanding about who shall be invited. 

THE ADJECTIVE CLAUSE. 

166. An adjective clause is used as an adjective, and, hence, 
it always modifies a noun. 

WORDS USED TO INTRODUCE THE ADJECTIVE CLAUSE. 

167. The adjective clause may be introduced by the relative 
pronoun that, who, or which. 

The man that was here yesterday, called again to-day. 

(a) A relative clause introduced by *^thaf* is called a restrictive 
clause, for the reason that it limits or restricts the meaning of that 
which it modifies. A relative clause introduced by **who*' is non- 
restrictive when it adds a new fact. 

(6) While *^who** or ^^which*' is often used even when the sense 
is restrictive, that should never be used unless the sense is restric- 
tive. When instead of the relative pronoun who or which, the 
words and I, and she, and he, and it, etc., can be substituted, the pro- 
noun who or which, may be used; as, "I have returned the books, 
which I found very interesting" (and I foimd them very inter- 
esting). 

(c) When the clause is introduced by the relative pronoun 
what, the clause is used, not as a modifier, but as a noun. Thus, 
in the sentence, "I do not know what to say," what to say is a noun 
clause used as the object of the verb know. 

(d) The relative clause may be introduced by as. "As" ordi- 
narily an adverb or a conjunction, is used as a relative pronoim 
after **such," '*same/' and **many." Thus: 

Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth. 
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168. The adjective clause may be introduced by the con- 
junctive adverb where, when, or why. Thus: 

1. This is the place where the battle was fought, 

2. I' do, not know the time when I shall stari, 

3. I do not know the reason why he called. 

Note that if the noun "reason" were omitted, then the clause "why he 
called" would be a noun clause, instead of an adjective clause, for "why he 
called" would be used as the object of the verb "know," whereas, it now modi- 
fies the noun "reason." 

(Same principle applies to sentences 1 and 2.) 

Note that in all these sentences, the adjective clause modifies the noun in 
the same way that adjectives do, while in the following sentences, the clauses 
introduced by where, when, and why, are noun clauses used as objects of verbs: 

1. I know where the battle was fought. 

2. I do not know when I shall go. 

3. I know why he called. 

EXERCISE. 

In the following constructions tell what nouns or pronouns the adjective 
clauses modify: 

"The one thing thai is His, is the perfect understanding, the perfect joy, the 
perfect love, of all things that He has made.** 

"The water came down through the most complicated piece of underbrush 
that I have ever encountered.** 

"I like a writer who is genial enov^h to water his garden with quotations; 
without fear of being drowned out." 

"Since the question of burning was becoming practical, it was not every 
one who would rashly commit himself to any general view of the relation between 
faith and fire." 

"As Tito took the letter, Savonarola stood in suppressed excitement thai 
forbade further speech.** 

THE ADVERBIAL CLAUSE. 

169. An adverbial clause is used as an adverb, and, hence, it 
always modifies either a verb, an adjective, or another adverb. 

1. The adverbial clause may be introduced by a conjunctive 
adverb; thus: 
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He called when I was HI. (Clause is equivalent to an adverb of time.) 

He called while you were away. (Clause is equivalent to an adverb of time.) 

He is as tall as I (am). (Clause is equivalent to an adverb of degree.) 

The following conjunctive adverbs are used to introduce adverbial clauses: 
When, where, as, whenever, while, whence, why, wherein, whereby, wherefore, 
whereon, whereat. 

The adverbial clause may be introduced by subordinate conjunctions. 
(See The Conjunction, TI156.) 

EXERCISE z. 

Write five sentences in which the adverbial clauses are connected with the 
principal clauses by conjunctive adverbs; five by subordinate conjunctions. 

EXERCISE a. 

Tell whether the clauses in italics are adjective or adverbial. 

** When they had arrived within the court of the BargeUo, Romola was allowed 
to approach Bernardo with his confessor/' etc. 

As Tito looked around him during the appeal, there was a change in some of 
his audience very much like the change/' etc. 

the soft warmth penetrated Romx)Ws young limbs, as her eyes rested on 
this sequestered lu4turiance, it seemed that the agitating past had glided away 
like that dark scene in the BargeUo, and that the afternoon dreams of her girl- 
hood had really come back to her." 

When Savonarola felt himself dragged and pushed along in the midst of that 
hooting multitude) when lanterns were lifted to show him deriding faces; when he 
felt himself spit upon, smitten and kicked with grossest vxtrds of insult, it seemed 
to him that the worst bitterness of life was past." 

''Robert, with that keen observation, which lay hidden somewhere under his 
careless boyish ways, noticed many points of change about his old friend." 

''Robert, meanwhile, during the first few minutes, in which Mr, Wynustacy 
had been engorged in some family talk with Mrs, Darcy, had been allowing him- 
self a little deliberate study of Mr. Wendover across what seemed the safe 
distance of a long table." 

"Rose's gowns were legion. . . . She -was Accustomed, as she boldly avotved 
to shut herself up at the beginning of each season of the year for two days' 
meditation on the subject." 

"Robert, as soon as he found that radical measures were for the time hopeless, 
had applied himself with redoubled energy to making the people use such 
palliatives as were within their reach," etc. 

"Catherine's clear eyes, which at the moment seemed to be full of inward lighi, 
ki.idled in them by so*ne foregoing experience, rested kindly/^ etc. 
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CAPITALIZATION. 

170. Rules for the use of capitals. 

1. Use a capital for the first word of every sentence. 

/ shall be at home on Wednesday. Can you call in the afternoon? 

2. Use a capital for the first word of every line of poetry un- 
less the initial word and the immediate words that follow it, 
simply continue the thought expressed by the preceding line. 

There were three men that spoke of the 
dead. 

The strong man fights, but the sick man 
died. 

"And would that he were here with us now," 
they said ; 

The sun in our face, and the wind in our 
eyes, Kipling, 

3. Use a capital for every proper noun and every proper ad- 
jective. This includes the names of the months and of the days 
of the week. The names of the seasons are capitalized only when 
personified. 

John, Mary, James, Bacon, Aristotle (proper nouns) ; Baconian, Aristotlian 
(proper adjectives); January, February; Monday, Tuesday; spring, summer, 
autumn, winter (not personified) ; "Hail, Springl Thou art come at last (per- 
sonified). 

In connection with proper adjectives, when the word has lost its original reference, the 
capital is no longer required; thus: "herculean" , (from Hercules), platonic (from Plato), are 
written with small letters. 

4. Use a capital for every name or title of the Deity, or for 
the personal pronoun that is equivalent to the name of the Deity. 

It is God the Father who rules the world, and it is to Him that we owe all 
things. 

Note. — Usage varies in the capitalization of pronoims referring to the Deity, but when 
used as in the foregoing sentence, the capital is always correct. 

5. Use capitals for "I" and ^'0.'' 
Mary I / wish that you would come. 

Note. — "Oh" is capitalised only when it begins a sentence; as, *'OhI You have found my 
knife; but ohi you have cut your hand with it.'* 
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In eonnection with the interj«eti<m **oh/' note the f flowing points: 
"Oh" is used to express emotion, and is followed by an exclamation point unless tbe emo- 
tion runs through the entire expression. " O" is used in direct address, and is not immediately 
followed by an exclamation point. Thus, we write: *' Dhl I did not hear you,'' "Oh, 
how delightful I" "O Mary! How delightfull" 

6. Use capitals to begin the important words in the title of 
a book or in the subject of any other composition. 

I have just finished reading "Romola" by George Eliot. 

Note. — Headings of eaaaya and chapters should be in capitals; as. Chapter I, Article 11, 
Letter Writing and Punctuation. ' 

When /the titles of books and essays are quoted, the nouns pronouns, adjectives, verbs, 
and adverbs shoidd begin with capitals, while the prepositions and conjunctions should 
begin with small letters. The article (the, a, an) begins with a capital only when it is used 
as the initial word in the title. 

Locke's ** Essay oi the Human Understanding." 

I will lend you my book, "How to Enjoy Pictures." 

His essay was entitled, *'How to Speak and Write Correctly." 

I have just finished reading "The Game," by Jack London. 

(The is capitalized.) 

I saw the article in the New York Sun. 

(The is not capitalized.) 

7. Use capitals for the names of the points of compass when 
they denote sections of country; when they denote mere direc- 
tion, use small letters. 

We are going to visit friends in the East (section of country) . 
I have never traveled faxther sotUh (direction) than Chicago, but I have 
made the acquaintance of some very charming SotUhemera here in the North. 
I like the North as well as the Soidh, I shall go South next winter. 

8. Use capitals for words that denote an important event in 
history. 

The Civil War lasted four years. The Battle of Lexington marks the begin- 
ning of the Revolutionary War, 

9. Use a capital for every personified noun. 

If I choose EviX for my companion, Charity must henceforth be a stranger 
to me. 

10. Use a capital for every religious denomination. 

The Christian Church is growing rapidly. 
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11. Use a capital to begin every direct quotation. The first 
word of an indirect quotation should begin with a small letter 
unless it requires a capital by the operation of some other rule. 

She quoted, Self -conquest is a true victory." (Direct Quotation.) 
He said that he would come. (Indirect Quotation.) 

Note. — When the quoted matter is closely united with other words in the same grammat- 
ical relation, capitals are not required; as, "Now and then we see a face upon which the 'dove 
of peace' sits brooding/' 

12. Use a capital to begin an important statement or to ask 
a question. 

"Resolved, That in order to succeed, we must persevere." 
"I wish to make this statement: // we do not persevere, we shall not suc- 
ceed." 

**The question is, Shall we succeed if we persevere?" 

13. Use capitals for the chief items in an enumeration of 
particulars. 

The bill is as follows: 

For Composition $60.00 

For Paper 90.00 

For Presswork 47.00 

The chief items in a statement begin with capital ^tters as in a bilL 

Pease deliver to us, the following goods: 
5 bbls. Granulated sugar, 
1 case Early June peas, 

1 bu. Potatoes, 

2 sacks Java coffee, 
2 boxes Ivory soap. 

The words indicating the amoimt ordered (bbls., case, bu., etc), are not capitalized. In 
connection with the use of a comma after each enumeration, and of the period at the close, 
note that they are frequently omitted in business usage. 

14. Use a capital for a geographical name when used with 
another word to form a proper name. The Red River; The 
Green Mountains; Cook County. (For special rules governing 
the capitalization of geographical names, see Reference Depart- 
ment, p. 160.) 
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In an enumeration, when cardinal numbers are used, the first word in each of the serief 
begins with a capital letter. When the numbers are in parentheses, the capitals are fre- 
quently omitted. Usage, however, is variable in constructions of this kind. 

" Reading serves, 1 . To form the mind; 2. To delight the imagination; 3. To perfect 
the character," or " Reading serves (1) to form the mind, (2) to delight the imagination, and 
(3) to perfect the character." 

15. Use a capital for all titles of office and honor. 

President Roosevelt, Queen Wilhelmina, King Edward, Rev, 
J. H. Brown, Dr. White. 

When titles of this kind are not used in connection with the names, small letters are used. 
Thus: "The speaker referred to the presidenU of the United States," etc. Sometimes in 
specific cases, however, small letters are frequently used where capitals might be .expected. 
Thus: "They spoke sadly of the hing*' illness." As a rule, however, when it is desirable to 
make the title take the place of the person's name, the title should begin with a capital letter; 
as, "The Prwident will address the members;" "The Professor will give a lecture on this 
subject." "The King of England is ill." In other words, where the titles are used in the 
place of proper nouns, they may be capitalized. 

16. Use capitals for the titles in a salutation. 

My dear Father; My dear Mother; Dear Cousin Jane; Dear Friend JvMa; 
My dear Friend; Dear Brother John, 

The rule applies equally to written conversation; thus: "Where are you going, Mothert" 
"What did you say. Cousin Emmat" 

When the title is used merely to express relationship, it is not capitalized. Thus, in the 
conclusion of a letter one writes: "Your sincere friend,-" "Your affectionate brother;" so 
in conversation, " I told my mother that I should not go;" " I am younger than my brother. 
When, however, the word expressing the relationship is used in place of the name, it should 
be capitalized; as, " I told Father that I should not go." 

17. Use capitals when referring to particular books. 

Note that "page" when abbreviated is frequently begun with a small letter, and is fol- 
lowed only by a period, 

Except when referring to the book itself, some writers use small letters throughout; hp. 
See "The Mother Tongue," book ii, chap, iii, p. 115. 

The Bible and special names referring to it are capitalized; thus "The Holy Bible;' 
"The OW and the New Testament;" "The Scr"ptures." When the Bible is referred to 
merely as a book, it is not capitalized; as, "Many bibles were sold last year. 

EXERCISE. 

Use capitals in the following sentences according to the foregoing rules: 
i shall spend my vacation in the east, 
who is the happy warrior? who is he? 
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that every man should wish to be? 

it is the generous spirit who, when brought 

among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought. 

whose high endeavors are inward light 

that makes the path before him always bright; 

who with a natural instinct to discern 

what knowledge can periorm is diligent to learn; 

abides by this resolve and stops not there, 

but makes his moral being his prime care. 



we are going to st. louis to attend the lutheran conference. 

it is god the father who rules the world. 

o father, is it i? 

it was on tuesday, January 2d. 

the story of mra. wiggs of the cabbage patch is very interesting, 
his honor the lord mayor of london invites you. 
we are going north this summer. 

the battle of lexington marks the beginning of the revolutionary war. 
if we succeed, happiness shall reign supreme, 
the christian church is growing rapidly. 

he said, "let us have peace." (Direct quotation.) he said that he wish Ji 
we might have peace. (Indirect quotation.) 



171. The following are the chief marks of punctuation: 



Wordstoorth, 



the bill is as follows: 



for printing 
for plating . 
for paper . 



$100.00 
25.00 
90.00 
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2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



The Comma . . . 
The Semicolon 



. Q 

(;) 
. (0 

(.) 

(?) 

(0 
(-) 



The Colon 
The Period 



The Interrogation Point 
The Exclamation Point . 
The Dafih. • 
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8. Parenthesis and the Bracket 

9. Quotation Marks 

10. The Apostrophe 

11. The Hyphen 



(0) (H) 

. . . . C) 
...(-) 



172. The commaythe semicolon, and the colon will be treated 
respectively in relation to their use after the logical, or complete 
subject and in co-ordinate and subordinate clauses. 



173. Rule.— The complete subject when long is separated from 
the predicate by a comma. 

By the complete anbject is meant the grammatical subject and its modifiers. The gram- 
matical subject is the noun (or its equivalent) that is the subject of the verb in the predicate. 

(a) The complete subject may be a noun accompanied by a 
prepositional modifier. 

*^The fact of the te<icher*s having overlooked the fauU,mside the pupils, "etc. 

When the prepositional modifier ia short, no comma is required; as ** Every one of the 
children is going." 

(6) The complete subject may be a noun or pronoun modified 
by a relative clause. 

" Those who have finished by making all others think with them, have usually 
been those who began by daring to think for themselves." 

(c) The complete subject may be a noun clause. 

" That the work of forming and perfecting the character is difficult, is generally 
allowed." 

When the noun clause is short, no comma ia required unless the last word is a verb; thus: 
'* That he IB in the wrong is evident;" ** That he euffered, was evident." 

(d) The complete subject may be a noun accompanied by a 
participial phrase that amplifies its meaning. 

'*He, having failed several times, gave up the contest." 

When the participial phrase restricts the meaning of the noun, it is not set oS from the 
subject by a comma; as, " TAe King depending on the support of hie evbjecte^ can not go to 
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Note that if the participial phrase can be turned into a restrictive relative clause, it should 
not be preceded by a comma; thus: "The king depending" etc., is virtually equiva^nt to 
"the king that depends,'* etc. When the participial phrase precedes the subject it is set off 
by a comma; thus: "Depending on his subjects, the King," etc. 

(e) When the complete subject consists of three or more sub- 
ject nouns, a comma follows each. 

Poetry, music, painting, are fine arts. 

The air« the earth, and the water, teem with life. 

When the conjunction "and" occurs only between the last two words in a series, the 
comma is placed before it, unless the connection in thought between the last two words is 
closer than between the last word and the preceding words; in the latter case the comma is 
omitted before "and;" thus: in the sentence, **The air, the earth, and the water, teem 
with life," the comma is required before "and." In the sentence "John, James, Mary and 
her sisters are going," the comma is omitted, for the reason that the connection is closer 
between "sisters," and "Mary," than it is between "sisters" and the preceding words. 

Again, in constructions where the comma is properly omitted before "and," the comma 
may be placed inunediately before the verb; while in other constructions, it may be omitted. 
Some authorities, however, indicate that the comma should always be placed after the last 
word, if that word is a subject noun. 

(/) When the complete subject consists of but two subject 
nouns, not connected by a conjunction, a comma is placed only 
after the first noun. 

Poetry, music are fine arts. 

(g) When the complete subject consists of but two subject 
nouns connected by the conjunction *'and," no comma is required. 

My sister and brother are here. 

(h) When two or more nouns are connected by the conjunc- 
tion ''or," they are not separated by a comma unless the second 
noun is explanatory of the first. 

"Shall we fish in the river or the stream?" 
"The river, or stream, was full of trout." 

In the first sentence the stream is not the river, but in the second sentence the conuna 
after river indicates that the stream is another name for the river. 

In connection with the first sentence, note that the article "the" is repeated, for the 
reason that tlw refexwoe is to a different thine. (See Rep£titton of the Article, 1^107, 
Rule 1.) 

(i) When the complete subject consists of three subject nouns 
connected by ''and," the comma may or may not be used; as "The 
good, and the true, and the beautiful, are to be found in all grades 
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of life/' or, "The good and the true and the beautiful are to be 
found in all grades of life." 

(f) When the complete subject consists of nouns connected 
by a conjunction and following in successive pairs, a comma is 
required after each pair. 

Interest and ambition, honor and shame, friendship and enmity, all 
influence men." 

Note. — The niles that apply to the punctuation of nouns in a series, 'apply also to the 
other parts of speech; as, " David was a brave, wise, and pious prince" (adjectives). " Happy 
is the child who obeys, loves, and honors his parents" (verbs). ** You should seek after knowl* 
edge steadily, patiently, and perseveringly" (adverbs) 

EXERCISE. 

Punctuate the following where required: 

The fact of his having been bom blind was greatly in his favor. 
Each of them must do his own work. 

Those who would excel in any of the fine arts or useful mechanisms of 
this great age must pay the price of eternal vigilance. 

That the work of training the unused mind to study is arduous none will 
deny. 

The only effective method of inducing him to surrender that consideration 
for others which common courtesy demanded was to advise him of their neces- 
sity. 

He who willingly surrenders his own comfort and conveniences for the bene- 
fit of others is usually the one who has himself experienced the lack thereof 
That he suffered was evident. 

The actor having temporarily created the character assumed by him was 
generously applauded. 

Architecture painting predominate in the scheme of the building. 

There is pleasure and rapture and society in the pathless woods. 

Men of talent men of business men of ordinary occupations touch life upon 
few sides. 

That mental training is good for the old and the young is evident. 
That he did well is evident. 

The fact that I have not had time to do the work is the cause of the delay. 

The contented man who generally has a clear conscience is the happy man. 

That the structure of English sentences is not so difficult as that of other 
languages is generally conceded by foreigners. 

Faith Hope and Charity are the guiding spirits of our lives. 
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The man having failed several times was declared bankrupt. 
Education Love rule the world. 
Poetry and music delight the soul. 

Greed and ambition power and influence enmity and distrust were the 
motives that guided his actions. 

Beauty grace and synunetry are combined in that statue. 
Music dancing are his pastimes. 

The black the red and the gray. The black and the red and the gray. 

CO-ORDINATE CLAUSES. 

174. Rule. — Co-ordinate clauses when closely related in mean- 
ing, are separated by commas; but, if they are not closely related 
in meaning, and are themselves separated by commas, semicolons 
are required. Again, when the connection between the clauses 
is so remote that a period could be used, a colon is often employed 
instead. 

"The poet lives at Amesbury, near the beautiful Merrimac that he loved in 
his youth, and there he will remain until he dies." (Co-ordinate clauses are 
separated by a comma.) 

In this oonnection, note that 00-ordinate clauses may contain subordinate clauses; thus: 
the first co-ordinate clause contains the subordinate clause, "that he loved in his youth;" 
the second, the subordinate clause, ** until he dies." 

"Having detained you so long already, I shall not trespass longer upon 
your patience; but, before concluding, I wish you to observe this truth." 
(Co-ordinate clauses are separated by a semicolon.) 

"The discourse consisted of two parts: in the first was shown the necessity 
of exercise; in the second, the advantage that would result from it." (The 
first co-ordinate clause is separated from the others by a colon.) 

Note that wherever there is an ellipsis, a comma is required; thus, a comma is required 
after second, because the verb ia omitted. 

EXERCISE z. 

Point out the co-ordinate conjunctions in the following letter, and insert 
commas between the co-ordinate clauses. (See Co-ordinate Conjunctiot^ts 
1155.) 

My dear Friend: 

I know that you will be surprised to hear that I have been traveling in 
Europe and that while there I saw a great many things of interest. I rode in 
the "penny tube" under the Thames but did not like the idea of being ''squirted 
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through a pipe," as it were. At Westminster Abbey, I saw the sepulchers 
of the illustrious dead that lie there and I read the epitaphs to their memory, 
with considerable interest. During my stay, I visited the Tower of London 
and I also went to the Bank of England. Nelson's statue is a fine one but I 
prefer Cleopatra's needle, or I should say the obelisk, as we call it in New York. 
It was delightful to ride through Hyde Park but I assure you that my visit to 
the House of Parliament was instructive as well as pleasant. Some of the 
streets of London are very dirty and I was not favorably impressed by them 
nor was I interested in the White Chapel district where such atrocities have 
been committed. 

The departure from London was exciting and I can still near the shrill 
pipe of the boatswain ordering the people to go ashore. I can hear the creak 
of the hawsers straining against the cleats I can see the throng of friends wav- 
ing farewells and I can feel'the vessel as it moves slowing into the stream, and 
we are on our way home. 

Shall I tell you how we arrived at New York or shall I wait until I see you 
again? ^ 

With best wishes, believe me, 

Your sincere friend, 

Jack. 

EXERCISE a. 
Insert semicolons where required: 

The far-vaulted heavens, so bountiful of light, were an illimitable weight- 
less curtain of pale-blue velvet the rolling clouds were of white velvet the grass, 
the stems of bending wild flowers, the drooping sprajrs of woodland foliage, 
were so many forms of emerald velvet the gnarled trunks of the trees were 
gray and brown velvet the wings and breasts of birds, flitting hither and thither, 
were of gold and scarlet velvet the butterflies were stemless, floating velvet 
blossoms. 

THE ADJECTIVE MODIFIER. 

175. When the first of two adjectives modifies the noun only, 
it is set off by a comma. When it modifies both the noun and 
the second adjective, it is not set off by a comma. Thus, **A 
dark brown dress;" ''Many beautiful, fragrant flowers were in 
'the garden." 

In the following sentences commas are not required between the adjectives: 
A moment later, he heard her flit down the corridor, and heard Asshlin open 

the heavy oiUer door. — Katherine Cecil Thurston in The Gambler. 
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Imperceptibly the confusing ideas of the evening becamd pleasantly indis- 
tinct — the numberless contradictory feelings blurred into one delightful sensa- 
tion of indifference and repose. — Ibid, 

In the following sentences commas are required: 

He lay awake considerably longer than was his wont in the uncomfortable , 
canopied bed, etc. — Ibid. 

The salt, moist air borne to him through the open window, and the great, 
untiring lullaby of the ocean, etc. — Ibid. 

For adjective modifiers that require the use of the hyphen, see THE HYPHEN, T 201. 

EXERCISE. 

Insert commas wherever required: ^ 

The sea itself was undisturbed. It lay as it might have lain on the first day 
of completed creation — mystical sublime untouched. 

Both girls looked pleasantly in keeping with the fresh morning — their rich 
youthful coloring having nothing to fear from the searching light. 

But, nevertheless, she blushed and threw a look of appreciation and affection 
at her loyal little partisan. 

He found himself straining his eyes towards the two slight figures moving 
towards him, etc. 

His first sensation upon waking the next morning was one of pleasure — the 
placid imquestioning satisfaction that comes to the untroubled mind with the 
advent of a fine day. — Katherine Cecil Thurston in The Gambler. 

ADJECTIVE CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY RELATIVE 
PRONOXJNS. 

176. Adjective clauses introduced by relative pronouns are 
of two kinds: restrictive and non-restrictive. 

1. A restrictive clause is one that defines or limits its ante- 
cedent; as, "Bring me the books that lie on the table." 

"That lie on the table" is a restrictive clause because it defines or limits the antecedent 
"book" by excluding all books with the exception of those which lie on the table. 

2. A non-restrictive clause is one that introduces a new fact 
relative to the antecedent; as, "Bring me the books, which you 
will find on the table." 
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tn the first sentence, the construction is restricti\ e because *' that "defines or limits "book" 
in the same way that the definite article "the" limits or defines a noun In the second sen- 
tence, the construction is non-restrictive, because another fact is added in the same way 
that the conjunction "and" adds a fact. Thus: "Bring me the books thai (the books) are 
lying on the table." "Bring me the books, which (and the books) you will find on the 
table." 

After indefinite pronouns, modem English prefers toAo even when the sense is restrictive; . 
thus: "There are many (other, several, those) who can testify." 

Although "that" is a restrictive relative pronoun, it is not always used when the sense 
is restrictive, the relatives wfio or which being used instead. Grammarians indicate that, 
as a rule, when the sense is restrictive, " that" should be used, but Century says : 

" Although present usage is perhaps tending in the direction of sucha distinction, it neither 
has been nor is a rule cf English speech, nor is it likely to become one, especially on account 
of the impossibility of setting 'that' after a preposition; for to turn all relative clauses into 
the form, 'the house that Jack lived in.' would be intolerable. " 

The following rules »pply to the pimctuation of the restrictive and the non-restrictive 
clause: 

RULES FOR THE PUNCTUATION OF RESTRICTIVE AND 
NON-RESTRICTIVE CLAUSES. 

1. A relative clause that is restrictive is not separated by a 
comma, from its antecedent. 

I will give the money to the man that brought the trunk, (Restrictive.) 

2. A relative clause that is non-restrictive is separated by a 
comma from its antecedent. 

I will give the money to the man, who wiU bring the trunk, (Non-restric- 
tive.) 

In the first sentence, "who" might be used instead of "that," and, if the comma were 
omitted, the meaning would be the same. In the second sentence, if "that" were used 
instead of "who" and if the comma were omitted, the meaning woulil be changed. 

It can easily be seen that I will give the money to the man that will bring the trunk," 
means that the money is to be paid only to the man that brings the trunk; while *' I will give 
the money to the man, who will bring the trunk," means the money will be paid to the man, 
and he will bring the trunk. 

MODES OF RESTRICTIVE CLAUSES. 

He that is his own lawyer is said to have a fool for a client. 

Those inhabitants who had favored the insurrection, expected sack and mas- 
sacre. 
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Those members of the House of Commons who had been expelledby the army, 
returned to their seats. 

Any one who refuses to earn an honest livelihood is not a subject for charity. 
He disliked all the members of the family who disagreed with him. 

In the last construction if "who" were non-restricfeve, the comma would be required 
and the sentence would then mean, "He disliked all the members of the family and they 
disasreed with him." 



MODELS OF NON-RESTRICTIVE CLAUSES. 
John, wJio is studious, will improve. 

His stories, which made everybody laugh, were often made to order. 
At five in the morning of the seventh, Grey, who had wandered from his 
friends, was too weak for a public occasion. 

The letter was delivered to the messenger, who waited at the door. 
The dog dropped the bone, which then fell into the water. 
I went to view the river, which I found greatly swollen. 
The doctor visited the patient, whom he found very ill. 

Sometimes restrictive clauses are apparently separated from the antecedent when, in 
reality, the commas are introduced, not for the purpose of separating the restrictive clause, 
but to observe some other rule of punctuation. Thus, in the sentence, "There were present 
laborers, mechanics, and merchants who doubted the argument phe offered," the commas are 
required according to the rule that says: "Three or more words, having the same gram- 
matical relation to other parts of the sentence, must be set off by commas." In this sen- 
tence, a comma is required after the last noun, for the reason that if it were omitted, the 
meaning would be, that only the merchants doubted, instead of the laborers and mechanics 
aa well. 

Occasionally, the restrictive relative pronoun is separated from its antecedent, as in the 
sentence, "He lives most wisely, who employs his time most usefully." Strictly speaking, 
however, the sentence should read, "He wfio employs his time most usefully, lives most 
wisely," the rule being that restrictive clauses should be placed as near as possible to their 
antecedents. If, however, for the sake of euphony, or for some other reason, the separation 
takes place, the comma u required. 

Again, when the restrictive relative pronoun is followed by an expression set off by com- 
mas, it is often preceded by a comma; as, "The soldier, who, without fear, offers his life for 
his eourUry, deserves the admiration of his fellows." 

The distinguishing characteristic of a non-restrictive clause is its separation, by the com- 
ma, from the antecedent; for, inasmuch as the pronoun "that" is not always used when the 
sense is restrictive, it is therefore, the presence or the absence of the comma that determines 
whether the construction is restrictive or non-restricti\ 

Standard gives the following: 

"Avoid the society of men that are selfish and cruel," means of such men as are selfish 
and cruel. "Avoid the society of men who are selfish and cruel," has the same meanirtr, 
but " Avoid the society of men, who are selfish and cruel," can mean only that men of a clas» 
are selfish and cruel and should be shunned. 
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EXERCISE. 

In the following letter underscore all the restrictive clauses once; the 
non-restrictive clauses twice. 

Caution. — Do not mistake the noun clauses (introduced by the conjunc- 
tion "that") for relative clauses. 

For exposition of the difference between noun clauses and relative 
clauses, see 1162, 164, 166, 167, etc. 

West Chester, Pa., October 27, 1905. 

Dear Mrs, Baker: 

Having a few spare minutes, I shall employ them in writing to you. 
These cold days make one think of winter clothing. My aunt, who returned 
from Philadelphia yesterday, says that the fall and winter goods, which are 
beautiful, are being displayed on the counters and in the show windows, and 
that white shoes, which have been so fashionable this summer, are still seen, 
but look somewhat out of place. She says that one of the colors which will 
predominate this fall in the dress-goods line, is plum. I received a letter from 
my cousin in Williamsport, in which she says that her friend who is to be 
married next month, will wear a plum-colored traveling dress, and that her 
friend who is to be married in November, will wear a dark red suit I should 
prefer the first-named color, should you not? 

Jack Frost, who is always welcomed by the sufferers from hay-fever, was 
at work here last night. Some of Mother's flowers which were uncovered, show 
signs of his presience. I hope that you enjoy the fall season as much as I. It 
is my favorite, for the air is so bracing. I have already begun my walks into 
the country. Those which I take in the fall are the most enjoyable of all the 
year. I regret that you cannot be here to accompany me on some of them. 
I am sure that you would enjoy the beautiful foliage which decks the trees on 
the hills and in the valleys of Chester County. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, with best wishes, I remain, 

Veiy sincerely. 

Mart Blank. 

ADJECTIVE CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY CONJUNCTIVE 

ADVERBS. 

177. Adjective clauses introduced by conjunctive adverbs are 
governed by the same rules as adjective clauses introduced by 
relative pronouns; thus: in the sentence, ''I do not know the 
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time when I shall start the adjective clause introduced by 
'*when" is restrictive; and, hence, is not set off by a comma; in 
the sentence, ^^I shall call on him next Monday, when he will 
he at liberty to see me,'' the adjective clause introduced by when 
is non-restrictive. 

FURTHER EXAMPLES. 
The reason wh^ I hesitcUe, is because I am unacquainted with the facts. 
Restrictive. 

The house where I was bam has been recently destroyed by fire. Restric- 
tive. 

Several years ago, he went to New York, where he has since lived. Non- 
restrictive. 

The doors will be open from ten till twelve, when they will he closed for the 
rest of the day. Non-restrictive. 

REVIEW EXERCISE. 

• 

Write five sentences in which the adjective clauses are restrictive and are 
introduced by the relative pronoun that', five sentences in which the restric- 
tive clauses are introduced by the conjimctive adverbs when, where, and why. 

Write five sentences in which the non-restrictive clauses are introduced by 
the relative pronouns who and which; five sentences in which the non-restric- 
tive clauses are introduced by the conjunctive adverbs when and where. 

THE ADVERBIAL MODIFIER. 

178. Rule. — An adverb that is placed at the beginning of a 
sentence, and that does not modify a verb, an adjective, or an- 
other adverb, is set off by a comma; when it is an intervening 
element, it is set off by commas. 

However f it is not necessary to decide the question now. (Adverb modifies 
the entire clause.) 

However necessary it may be to decide the question now, I shall defer giving 
a decision until tomorrow. (Adverb modifies the adjective ''necessary.") 

It is not necessary, however , to decide the matter now. (Adverb modifies 
the entire clause.) 

The following adverbs should always be followed or set off by commas: 
Again, besides, however, first, secondly, thirdly, lastly, finally, hence, there- 
fore, moreover, nay, now, indeed, thus, consequently, nevertheless. 
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Again, other considerations besides t^ese may affect his decision. 
Besides f I have frequently told him that I should not consent to his going. 
However, this question need not be decided to-day. 
Firstf let us consider the main question. 

Secondly, there is no good reason why you should refuse to assist him. 

Finally, there is no other resource. 

Hence, the question to be decided is this. 

Therefore, there is no reason for this delay. 

Moreover, this is not a convenient time for our meeting. 

-^<*y> you deceive yourself. 

Now, as to the second question, I have no further remarks to make. 
Indeed, it is a very critical moment. 
Thus, one trouble followed another. 

Note. — In important or extended statements, thua iai preceded by a semicolon and fol- 
lowed by colon 

Consequently, you must go. 
Nevertheless, she does not need it. 

Note. — Some adverbial phrases are followed by commas, as, for example: **In the first 
place," "On the contrary," "at this day," "beyond dispute," "at least," "for the 
most part," "now and then," "not long since," " week after week." " day after day," 
"apart from this." 

EXERCISE I. 

Underscore all the adverbial modifiers in the following: 

First, I need study. 

Secondly, I want to study. 

Therefore, I should study. 

Consequently, I must study. 

Indeed, I want to be compelled to study. 

Moreover, I should be compelled to study hard. 

Hence, I beg that you will keep me in lessons. 

You need not, however, inconvenience yourself to accommodate me. 
Nevertheless, if you could send, at least, two lessons a week, I shall be greatly 
pleased. 

Finally, do that if you find it possible, t. e., send two lessons each week. 

EXERCISE a. 

Punctuate the following: 
Moreover the statements were untrue. 
Nevertheless I shall talk the matter over with him again. 
However the matter should receive attention. 
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Again many of the peasants in Spain for the purpose of securing food and 
shelter are surrendering themselves to the authorities saying that they 
have committed crimes. 

However the matter is as you know an important one. 

In the first place it is not necessary to give this explanation. 

On the contrary h 3 remained at home. 

Not long since he called on his employer and told him all the facts. 

Week after week day after day he sat at the bedside of the sick child. 

The sources of all kinds of sensibility are the same. Consequently where 
sensibility to sorrow is denied there also the keenest relish of joy is withheld. 

The feeling of beauty is unquestio ably associated with the conception of the 
objects themselves. Thus the delight which constitutes its primary element 
is insensibly transferred and as it were condensed in sight sound or mental 
exhibition therefore we call it beautiful. 

Conscience is a valuable monitor. Frequently when inclination runs ad- 
verse to the current of duty conscience reproves successfully the sensibilities 
of the heart. 

Indisputably every slanderer is deserving of punishment. There are hem- 
ever degrees of his offense as well as of every other. To calumniate a man of 
honor is doubtless deserving of no slight chastisement but the defamer of a good 
woman is indeed a being so despicable as only to be described by the foulness 
of his pen. 

Iin^ERVEOTNG ADVEMS, ADVERBIAL PHRASES, AlTD 

CLAUSES. 

179. An adverbial modifier, placed between the subject and 
the verb, or between the parts of the predicate, is set off by 
commas. 

(a) The modifier may be a word. 

Nothing, however, could mend this defect of Mrs. Leybum's. — Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward in Robert Elsmere. 

(6) The modifier may be a phrase. 

•The squire's manners, no doubt, were notorious, but even so, his recep- 
tion," etc. 

Two phrases, placed between the subject and the verb, are set off by commas. 
' And yet the man's instincts, cU thi§ period of hia life, at any rate, were happily kind and 
affectionate." 
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(c) The modifier may be a clause. 

Rose's gowns were legion. . . . She was Sicciiatomed, as she boldly avcrwed, 
to shut herself up at the beginning of each season of the year for two days' 
meditation on the subject. — Mrs. Humphry Ward in Robert Elsmere. 

Punctuate all the intervening phrases and tjlauses in the following: 

The radical change however had been the work, not of Mr. Thombuigh, but 
of his predecessor, etc. 

And Catherine moreover had paid her a short visit earlier in September. 

Robert therefore had visited during the preceding week, etc. 

Her sister on the other hand was guiltless of the smallest trace of fashion. 

The moment of his quarrel with his father had in fad represented a moment 
of comparative success, which he never recovered. 

Robert as soon as he found that radical measures were for the time hopeless, had 
applied himself with redoubled eneigy to making the people use such pallia- 
tives as were within their reach, etc. 

Robert meanwhile during the first few minutes in which Mr. WynusUicy had 
hee i engaged in some family talk with Mrs, Darcy had been allowing himself a 
little deliberate study of Mr. Wendover across what seemed the safe distance 
of a long tahle.r^Mrs. Humphry Ward in Robert Elsmere. 

TRANSPOSED ADVERBIAL PHRASES AND CLAUSES. 

ADVERBIAL PHRASES. 

1 80. Rule. — An adverbial phrasfe preceding the subject and 
the veit>, is set off by a comma. 

On the eighth day of that memorable night, Romola was standing on the brink 
of the Mediterranean, etc. — George Eliot in Romola. 

When two phrases precede the subject and the verb* each phrase is set ofiF by a oomzna. 
Little more than a week after, on the seventh day of April, the great PiaEia deUa Signora 
presented a stranger spectacle even than the famous Bonfire of Vanities. — Ibid, 

ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

181. Rule. — An adverbial clause preceding the subject and 
the verb is set off by a comma. 

Before any one else could speak, there came the expected announcement that 
the prisoners were about to leave the council chamber, etc. — Mrs. Humphry 
Ward in Robert Elsmere. 
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In the following sentence, both the phrase and the clause precede the subject and the verb, 
and hence are set off by commas. 

In these very momenta, when Savonarola woe kneeling in aitdible prayer, he had ceased to 
hear the words on his lips. — George Eliot. 

When two clauses precede the subject aad the verb, each clause is set off by a conmia. 

Aa the soft warmth penetrated RomokCa young limbs, as her eyes rested on this sequestered 
luxuriance, it seemed that the agitating past had glided away like that dark scene in Bargello, 
and that the afternoon dreams of her girlhood had really come back to her. — Ibid. 

Several clauses preceding the subject and the verb, when not closely connected, are set 
off by semicolons, and the last clause is followed by a comma. 

When Savonarola felt himself dragged and pushed along in the midst of that hooting multi- 
tude; when lanterns were lifted to show him deriding faces, when he felt himself spit upon, smitten 
and kicked with grossest words of insult, it seemed to him that the worst bitterness of life was 
past. — Ibid. 

When the adverbial phrase precedes the verb, it is not set off by a comma. 
For there before their eyes was the long platform, etc. 

EXERCISE. 

Punctuate all the transposed phrases and clauses in the following: 

With the sinking of high human trust the dignity of life sinks too. 

In a few minutes more some had risen to their feet, but a large number 
remained kneeling and all faces were intently watching him. 

Besides that there were three large bodies of armed men. 

When they had arrived within the court of the Bargello Romola was allowed 
to approach Bamardo with his confessor, etc. 

As Tito looked around him during the appeal there was a change in some of 
his audience very much like the change, etc. 

Since the question of burning was becoming practiced it was not every one who 
would rashly conmiit himself to any general view ci the relation between faith 
and fire. 

As Tito took the letter Savonarola stood in suppressed excitement that for- 
bade further speech. — George Eliot in Romola 

RESTRICTIVE AlTD NON-RESTRICTIVE ADVERBIAL 
CLAUSES. 

182. Restrictive clauses introduced by the conjunctive ad- 
verbs "when," "while," "as," etc., are not set of! by commas; 
but when these clauses add new facts, they are set off by commas. 

In the following sentences the sense is restrictive, and hence, 
the clauses are not set off by commas: 
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"But he had not risen when we set oiU, nor would the ill-natured landlord 
reveal- his name." 

"I sighed as / remembered the sun and the flowers and the blue Chesapeake, 
and recalled the very toss of her head when she said she would marry nothing 
less than a duke.** 

In the following sentences, a new fact is added in each case, 
and hence, the clauses are set off by commas: 

"I was taken aboard in a slaver and carried down to the Caribbean seas, 
when I soon discovered that the captain and his crew were nothing less thanpirates, " 

The clause "when I soon discovered," etc., is equivalent to "and then I soon discovered," 
etc. 

''And he was about to rebuke me hotly, when I told him that I had come 
from Maryland, where I was bom." 

The dause "where I was bom" is an adjective clause and is equivalent to "at which 
place I was bom," or "and at that place I was bom." 

EXERCISE. 

Punctuate all the adverbial clauses where required, in the following: 

"What cheer, Richard?" cried the captain when I returned. 
Near St. Clemens Danes I was packed in a crowd for ten minutes while two 
of these fellows formed a ring and fought for the right of way" etc. 

"You beUeve me, Captain,*' I said, overcome by the man's faith; "you 
believe me when I tell you that one," etc. 

"You should have seen her face when he came back to say that you had been 
for three weeks in a Castle Yard sportjging-housel Perhaps, in truth, a senti- 
ment had sprung up in her breast when she heard of my disappearance, which 
she mistook for love." 

He regarded her keenly as she entered, etc. 

I was not therefore, wholly taken by surprise when he said, etc. 

"The captain, who had been quite overwhelmed by this sudden arrival of 
a real lord to our rescue at the very moment when we," etc. 

Our eyes were wet when we reached the lower halU etc. 

And presently we arrived at his parlor where supper was set for us. 

I would that I might give you some notion of the great artery of London in 
those days, for it has changed much since I went down it that heavy morning 
in April, 1770, fighting my way. Ay, fighting my way, for the street then was 
no place for the weak and timid when bullocks ran through it in droves, on the 
way to market when it was often jammed from wall to wall with wagons and car- 
fnen and truckmen, etc. — Wir^ton Churchill in Richard Carvel. 
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Letter exemplifsdng rules for the punctuation of adverbial modifiers: 

Portland, Orb., December 29, 1905. 

Dear Mrs, Baker: 

Since my lesson involves the writing of a letter, I shall do as I did before, 
i, e,, write to you; chiefly because, when I vxrUe to an irnaginary person, I have 
no inspiration; and then, you know, it wrenches one to strike at nothing. But 
when I write to you, I can always find something to say that is of interest; at 
least, to me. 

Since this letter mttst deal with clauses introduced by the conjunctive adverbs 
"when" while" **as/' etc., I shall endeavor to use as many such clauses as I 
possibly can without twisting their grammatical necks too much, or without 
breaking their rhetorical backs; but, really, I fear that I shall be compelled to 
upset their compositional dignity. For as I sit here and try to conjure them 
up, I remind myself of the crooked man who walked a crooked mile with a 
crooked stick, etc., because I am obliged to wiggle and twist into all kinds of 
literary contortions in order to get those particular words and clauses where I 
can zfse them. There! I wiggled that one in while I was telling you of my diffi- 
culty. Well, well! I've caught another, and if I am not careful you will not 
believe me when I teU you how difficult a thing it is for a literary fledgling to turn 
a rhetorical somersault and light gracefully on his feet, when he least expects it. 

After I sent the last letter, I found all the numbered pages — 54, 70, 103 — 
for they were in Volume IV. When I first discovered this, I thought I should 
prepare another paper, but, upon second thought, I came to the conclusion that 
that would only add to your burden, and so I desisted. Hence, you see, there 
is one place where I spared you. Now, was I not considerate? 

Awaiting my next lesson papers, I am, 

Very truly yours, 

J. H. A. 

THE PERIOD. 

183. The following rules govern the uses of the period: 

1. Use a period after every complete declarative or impera- 
tive sentence. 

He dictated several letters to his stenographer. 
Do not delay one moment. 

2. Use a period after every abbreviation. 

(a) After abbreviated words and initials; as Jas. B. Blank. 
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(6) After Roman numerals; as King Edward VII., Chap. XVI. 

Note. — Some writers, omit the period. 

Periods are not required after ordinary numerals unless used in enumeration of particu- 
lars; as in the following: 

The subject is treated under three heads: 

1. The history of the tariff; 

2. The present condition of the tariff system; 

3. Features that are capable of improvement. 

(c) After letters used to indicate titles; as, James Blank, M.D. 

When letters are doubled to indicate the plural of titles, only one period is used; as, James 
Blank, LL.D. 

The same rule obtains in the use of other abbreviations of plural words, as pp. for pages, 
bbl. for barrel. 

Caution. — Nicknames such as Will, Fred, etc., do not require the period. 
1st, 2d, 3d, etc., are not abbreviations, and hence, no i>eriod should be used. 

(d) Periods are used after titles, headings, and side-heads, 
although the tendency now is to omit the periods from title- 
pages. 

THE INTERROGATION POINT. 

184. Rule. — ^An interrogation point should be placed after 
every direct question. 

A direct question is one that can be answered; an indirect question one that cannot be 
answered. 

"Why do you not go?" (Direct.) 

"He asked why you did not go." (Indirect.) 

Rules for the use of capitals in the interrogative sentence: 

1. When in a series of consecutive questions, each question 
is distinct in itself, each should begin with a capital letter. 

Do you study hard? Do you wish to succeed? Do you think that you a~e 
doing all that is possible? 

2. When the sentence is not complete until the end of the 
sentence is reached, only one interrogation point should be used, 
and only the initial word should begin with a capital. 
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When shall I call, in the morning or in the evening? 
What dress shall J wear, my black or white one? 
Which is the better, this or that? 

Note that according to this rule the interrogation point is correctly placed in the follow- 
ing sentence. 

Which of the two following sentences is correct: " He said that he is going, " or " He said 
that he was going?" 

3. When several questions in a series have a common depend- 
ence, only one interrogation point need be used, and that should 
be placed at the end of the series; furthermore only the initial 
word should begin with a capital. 

"Whither now are fled those dreams of greatness; those busy, bustling days; 
those gaynspent, festive nights; those veering thoughts, lost between good and 
ill, that shared thy life?" 

Some authorities regard the following as correct: 

"What is the meaning of all this excitement? of all this tumult? of all this 
confusion?" 

Note that the first word of each phrase does not begin with a capital. 

THE EXCLAMATION POINT. 

185. General Rule. — An exclamation point should be placed 
after a sentence that expresses strong feeling. 
"Hurrah! Hurrah! It's the Fourth of July!" 

SPECIAL RULES. 

1. The exclamation point is placed after interjections that 
show strong emotion. 

"Magnificent! Glorious!" was his exclamation. 
Good I I am delighted to hear it. 
Look! Here comes the train. 

2. When the emotion continues throughout the expression, 
the exclamation point is frequently placed at the close, even when 
the interjection is used at the beginning of the sentence. 
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Charge, Chester, charge I On, Stanley, on I 
Shame upon your conduct! 

3. The exclamation point is used after phrases and clauses 
that are used like interjections. 

What noble institutions! What a comprehensive policy! What wise 
equalization of every political advantage! 

How sad is his loss! * ^ 

4. Two exclamation points are often used to express irony, 
contempt or great surprise. 

His honor! I He has none. 

5. The exclamation point is sometimes used instead of the 
interrogation point to express doubt. 

He is an honest (I) man. 

THE USE OF CAPITALS WITH THE EXCLAMATION 

POINT. 

186. Rule. — ^The first word after an exclamation point is not 
capitalized unless the relation between it and the word that pre- 
cedes the exclamation point, is remote. 

Alas! cried he. (Words are closely related in thought.) 
Hurrah! Hurrah! A victory! (Words are not so closely related in thought, 
each expression being complete in itself.) 

EXCLAMATORY-INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

187. When a sentence is both exclamatory and interrogative 
that point should be used which is demanded by the construc- 
tion. Thus, if the construction partakes more especially of the 
nature of an exclamation, the exclamation point should be used; 
as, '^Oh, where can rest be found!" 
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If, however, the sentence requires an answer, the exclamation 
point can be placed immediately after the interjection, and the 
interrogation point can be placed at the close of the sentence; 
as, *'OhI where has he gone?" 

"O" and '^Oh." 

Note. — *'0" is not immediately followed by an exclamation point, but "oh," is so followed 
except whwe the emotion runs through the whole expression; in which case, "oh" is followed 
by a comma, and the entire emotional expression, by an exclamation point. 

O home, magical, all powerful homel 

O AbaalomI O QodI O my childl 

Oh, how glad I am! 

Oh! Where did you find it? 

EXERCISE. 

Insert the exclamation point where required. 

How still it was At first she started at e\ v sound, etc. 

Isabel Isabel Isabel. 

Wait you are tired, and you have lost your temper from thirst, etc. 
Ah, you have never had a brother — ^my brother so you cannot imderstand. 
Oh, come now you mustn't talk that way, or I'll have to give you more of 
the antidote. 

"Good-by" she murmured against his face, "good-by good-by good-by" 
THE DASH. 

i88. The dash is used chiefly to indicate a sudden change in 
the sense or the construction of a sentence. 

Note. — The dash ahould not be used as a substitute for the comma, the semicolon, the 
eolon, etc. The use of the dash is permissible only when these marks cannot be correctly 
used 

"No. He came to himself after you had left him — ^he ia alive. No — 
listen to me — ^yes, dear, he is alive and not much hurt. The wound was a 
scratch, and he was only stunned — ^he is well — to-morrow he will be as well as 
ever — ah, dear, I told you sol" — Marion Crawford in the Palace of the King. 

(a) The dash is sometimes used to indicate an unexpected 
turn in a sentence. 

He had no fears— except for his safety. 

188 
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(6) The dash is sometimes used in the place of commas, to 
denote expressive pauses. 

The boat sank — ithen rose — then sank again. 

(c) The dash is used to indicate an omission, as of a date, or 
letters from a name. 

It was in the year 19 — . 

It was at the home of Mr. B — . 

See Chap. 1-5 (meaning 1, 2, 3, 4, 5). 

(d) The dash is used in dialogues, when separate paragraphs 
are not used. 

"Good morning, Mr. Blank." — ^"Good morning, Mrs. Blank." 

(e) The dash is used after a side-head, and at the close of a 
paragraph. 

Rule.— 

The imagination is the retina of the universe. — Ruskin. 
(/) The dash is often used in a summing up. 
Literature, art, music, — all minister to the wants of the soul. 

(g) The dash is sometimes used to indicate an ellipsis of the 
words ^'as," "namely," etc. 

Nouns are divided into two great classes — Proper and Conmion. 

(h) The dash is frequently used before repeated words or 
expressions. 

"I wish — I wish," he said, *'that she were here." 

A comma is sometimes used before the first dash, especially U it would be required if the 
words included within the dashes were omitted. Many writers omit the comma. If words 
included within the dashes require a point, the mark is placed before the second dash. 

And this friendship, — this friend that has been yours since childhood — would you lose 

it? 

Her face— -was there ever face so fair? — ^became suffused with a rosy tinge. 
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189. Marks of parenthesis are used to separate expressions 
hat have no vital connection with the rest of the sentence. 

190. Punctuation of matter within the parenthesis. 

Rule. — ^The words within a parenthesis are punctuated the 
same as in an independent construction, with the exception of the 
last word, which is subject to special rules. (See 11191) 

In the following sentences, the construction within the parenthesis requires 
no marks of punctuation. 

The doctrine of the immortality of the soul was taught explicitly (at least 
as explicitly as could be expected of an ancient philosopher) by Socrates. 

And sometimes (but then I was a child) I have wept for hours at a time. 

In the following sentences, marks of punctuation are required within the 
parenthesis: 

We are all of us (who can deny it?) partial to our own failings. 
I wish to ask the gentleman from Ohio a question which he may not wish to 
answer in this place (hear, hear). 

The article appeared in the Century Magazine (October, 1903, p. 150). 

SPECIAL RULES FOR PUNCTUATION OF THE LAST WORD BEFORE 
THE PARENTHESIS. 

19 1 . Rule. — When the word preceding the marks of parenthesis 
requires a punctuation mark, the mark is placed after the paren- 
thesis if the last word within the parenthesis is not punctuated; 
otherwise, the punctuation mark is placed before the parenthesis. 

In the following sentences, the last word within the parenthesis is not punc- 
tuated; hence, the punctuation mark is placed after the parenthesis. 

Pride in some disguise or other (often a secret to the proud man himself), is 
the most ordinary spring of action among men. 

In the following sentence, the last word within the parenthesis is punctuated; 
hence the conmia should precede the parenthesis: 

While the Christian desires the approbation of his fellow mon, fand why 
should he not desire it?) he disdain^ to receive their good will by dishonorable 
means^ 
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Note. — ^When the parenthesis is used merely to inclose a numeral or a letter as in an 
enimieration of particulars, the subject matter outside the parenthesis is pimctuated inde- 
pendently; thus: "Reading serves (1) to improve the mind, (2) to delight the imagination. 
(3) to perfect the character." 

THE INDEPENDENT PARENTHESIS. 

192. When the parenthesis is independent of the context, a 
period is placed after the matter within the parenthesis, and also 
after the word that precedes it. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Nevada says that the English language is 
to extend to every land imder the sun. But Alaska can hardly be considered 
as lying under the sun. (Laughter.) 

An interrogation point is often placed within a parenthesis to express doubt. 
Thus: 

In the time of Homer, 850 (?) B. C, Rome was yet unthought of. 



BRACKETS. 

193. Brackets [ ] are used to inclose some word or words 
that are not in the original discourse. 

And he concluded by saying, * ' Let us imderstand these subjects. " [Gram- 
mar and Blietoric] 

Brackets are used4n dialogues to inclose instructions. 
John; — [Aside] Where have you been? 

Brackets are used for matter inserted within a parenthesis. 

He made the statement (the same statement that had been made by his 
predecessor [Mr. White]), that he would, imder no circumstances, accept the 
nomination. 

Brackets are used in reports of speeches to indicate approval, 
disapproval, the names of the persons referred to, and the like. 

Mr. President, I have already spoken an hour, shall I proceed? [Cries of 
"Go on.''] 
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THE APOSTROPHE. 

194. The apostrophe is used to indicate the omission of letters 
or figures. 

He doesn't (insteaxl of does not). I'm (instead of / am). It's (instead of 
it is). 

6's and 7's (instead of 6es and 7es), 

King's, queen's (instead of the old form kingis,queenis)io denote possession. 

There is a general tendency to omit the apostrophe in the titles employed 
by business firms and corporations; thus: ''The StudebakerBros. Manufacturing 
Company/' instead of 'The Studebaker Bros.' Manufacturing CSompany." 

'05 (instead of 1905). 
Dot your i's. 

Note. — ^The apostrophe is not used when the figures or the letters are written in full; 
thus: "There are four threes in this line;" "There are two thousand ems in this page." 



THE QUOTATION. 

195, Rules for the use of quotation marks. 

1. A direct quotation is inclosed in quotation marks. 
. John said, "I will come." 

2. An indirect quotation is not inclosed in quotation marks. 
John said that he would come. 

A direct quotation is one in which the exact words of the person quoted are given. 
An indirect quoti^tion is one in which the exact words of the person are not given, the 
idea alone being expressed. 

3. When the name of the author is given at the close of the 
quotation, the quotation marks are unnecessary. 

lier eyes are homes of silent prayer. — Tennyson. 

4. When the name of the author precedes the quotation, the 
marks are used tl\us: 

It was Macaulay who said, "A page digested is better than a book hurriedly 
read." 
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5. Words and phrases used for illustration are often inclosed 
in quotation marks. 

The words "shall" and "will" are often misused. 

"About'' is sometimes used as an adverb and sometimes as a preposition. 

6. When referring to titles of books, magazines, and papers, 
quotation marks are used, unless the titles are written in italics. 

"Harper's Monthly;" "The Fortnightly Review," or Harper's Monthly; 
The Fortnightly Review, 

A QUOTATION WITHIN A QUOTATION. 

7. When a quotation is inclosed within another, the included 
quotation is inclosed by the single quotation marks, and the quo- 
tation proper is inclosed by the usual marks. 

He said: "A would-be agreeable took his seat between the brilliant 
Madame de Stael and the reigning beauty of the day. *How happy I am,' he 
said, 'to be thus seated between wit and beauty.' 'Yes,' replied Madam de 
Stael, 'and without possessing either.' " 

8. If a quotation included within another contains another 
quotation, the latter is inclosed by double quotation marks. 

He read aloud the following: "He said, 'I get a great deal of comfort from 
the biblical quotation, "Blessed are the pure in heart." ' " 

Note. — The number of marks at the cloae of the subject matter quoted, must represent 
in number all the marks used. 

QUOTATION MARKS WITH OTHER MARKS OF PUNCTUATION. 

196. General Rule. — When a quotation is made, the quota- 
tion marks are placed outside the other marks of punctuation, 
except in the case of the interrogation and the exclamation 
points, which are subject to special rules. 

Bacon said, "Knowledge is power." (Quotation marks are placed outside 
the period.) 

'* *We can overcome the difficulty,' said the speaker," etc. (Quotation 
marks are placed outside the conmia.) 
J96 
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Note that "etc." is not placed within the quotation marks. 

Many writers place the quotation marks within the semicolon, but this usage is not con- 
sistent with the rule. The following style should be observed: 
The correct forms are: *' It is he;" " It is she;" *' It is I." 

RULES FOR THE MARKS THAT PRECEDE THE QUOTATION. 

197. When a quotation is preceded by introductory words 
that are closely connected in thought, it is preceded by a comma. 

He said, "I am not certain of this." 

(a) When a quotation is formally introduced, it is preceded 
by a colon. 

These were Longfellow's words: "Life is real," etc. 

(6) When a formal quotation is lengthy or begins a new para- 
graph, it is frequently preceded by a colon and a dash. 

Distinguish between the following sentences: — 
He said that he would come. 
He said, *'I will come." 

(c) When a quotation or an illustration is introduced by as, 
or namelyy a semicolon should be placed before as or namely^ 
and a comma after it. 

"Shall" in the first person expresses simple futurity; as, "I shall go to town 
in the morning." 

RULE FOR PARENTHETICAL, OR EXPLANATORY WORDS WITHIN A 

QUOTATION. 

198, When parenthetical, or explanatory words are inserted 
within a quotation, they are set off by commas. 

"I do not care," he said, "about what others may think." 

RULE FOR THE USE OF THE INTERROGATION POINT WITH 
QUOTATION MARKS. 

198a. If the interrogation point refers only to the words quoted, 
it must be placed within the quotation m^rks; but if it refers 
to the rest of the construction, it must be placed outside the quo- 
tation marks. 
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He said, "Do you like to study?" 
Did he say, "Do you like to study"? 

RULE FOR THE USE OF QUOTATION MARKS WITH THE 
EXCLAMATION POINT. 

199. If the exclamation point refers only to the words quoted 
it must be placed within the quotation marks; but if it refers to 
the rest of the construction, it must be placed outside the quo- 
tation marks. 

He said, "How calm is the night!" 

How beautiful is Walt Whitman's poem, "When Lilacs Last in the Door- 
yard Bloomed"! 

RULES FOR THE USE OF QUOTATION MARKS WITH THE DASH. 

200. When the dash is used to denote that a quotation is not 
complete or that a sudden break has been made, the quotation 
marks follow the dash. 

"If you pass through the season without being drawn into a declaration, 
you will be the only eligible man here to accomplish the feat. But-: — " 

(a) Omitted lines or paragraphs are generally indicated by 
dots; and, if the words following begin a new paragraph, they 
should be preceded by quotation marks, the marks preceding the 
dots being omitted. 

Note. — The quotation marks are omitted in the following because the name of the 
author is used. (195, 3) 

Darest thou now, O Soul, 

Walk out with me toward the unknown region, 

Where neither groimd is for the feet, 

Nor any path to follow? 



Then we burst forth, we float, 
Time and space, O Soul, prepared for them 
Equal, equipt at the last (0 Joy I fruit of all I) 
Them to fulfill, O Soul. 

WaU Whitman. 
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THE HYPHEN. 

201. The hyphen is a short dash used to join words that do not 
sufficiently coalesce to form one word, but that are too closely 
connected in meaning to form two separate words; thus: 

Door-knob^ dandng-mastery twenty-one, three-fifths, 3-inch hoard, 
2^inch pole, to-day, to-night, to-morrow, Anglo-Saxon, Sadler-Rou e 
Publishing Company, commander-in-chief. 

Note. — In many instances, usage varies as to the employment of the hjrphen, and, in 
consequence, it is difficult to give specific rules for the compounding of words; thus: achool- 
fumae is written with the hjrphen or as one word, achooihouae. The following rules, however, 
are universally observed by careful writers: 

Rule 1. Temporary compounds are hyphenated; thus: 

(a) An adjective modifier consisting of an adjective and a noun, 
an adjective and a participle, two adjectives, or an adverb and a 
participle; as: *'They took an eight-mile drive in the evening" (an 
adjective and a noun); "His far-seeing eyes rested on her face'' (an 
adjective and a participle); **He had the half-barbaric superiority 
of the aristocrat" (two adjectives); *The stranger bowed with well- 
bred deference" (an adverb and a participle). 

Note. — Half when used with either another adjective, a participle, or an adverb, is con- 
nected with it by a hyphen; thus: half-barbaric superiority (two adjectives); half-frightened 
voice (adjective and participle); half-hourly intervals (adjective and adverb); half -inch 
space (adjective and noun). 

Well and HI when used with a participle to form an adjective 
modifier, are always joined to the participle by a hyphen; but when 
used merely to modify a participle in the predicate, the hyphen is 
notemployed; thus: "A u*6U-mannered young man;" ''AniU-behaved 
child," but "The young man was well mannered;'* "The child was 
ill behaved," Self when used with an adverb, a noun, or another 
adjective, is always connected with it by a hyphen; thus: self- 
confident, or self-assertive (two adjectives); self-asserting (adjective 
and participle); self-confidently (adjective and adverb); self-corn- 
mand (adjective and noun). 

(6) A phrase forming a temporary compound is hyphenated; thus: 
"A never-to-be-forgotten event;'* "An I-told-yov-so expression;'* "An 
unlookedrfor visitor." 

201 
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Rule 2. The hyphen is used when, by its omission, an entirely 
different meaning would be conveyed; thus: 

Bird's-eye (plant); dog's-tooth (grass). 

Note that bird's eye or dog'e tooth written without the hyphen would convey a different 

Rule 3. The hyphen is used to divide words into the syllables 
of which they are composed, as when giving the pronimciation of 
a word, or when carrying a syllable to the next line. 

This division of words in syllables is known as syllabication. 
The following are the most important principles to be observed: 

(a) Words should be divided, when possible, according to their 
pronunciation, all the letters necessary to the pronunciation of each 
syllable being given; thus: sis-ter; broth-er; moth-er; cous-in; hap-py 
avrgd-ic. 

(6) Words should be divided according to their derivation, so 
as to separate the prefix, the suffix, or the grammatical ending 
from the rest of the word; thus: re-mem-ber; re-solve; vnd-ow; tuin- 
dow; sin-ful; souUful, 

(c) When the derivation and the pronunciation conflict, then 
precedence should be given to the latter; thus: rep-re-sent (not 
re-present)] ho-me-op-a-ihy (not ho-me-o-path-y). 

Note that the syllables are divided in accordance with the pronunciation, but contrary 
to the derivation of the words; thus, according to the derivation of represerUt the prefix re 
should be separated from the word present, whereas the word is divided in conformity with 
its pronunciation, which makes the vowel short in the syllable rep, 

(d) When two or more vowels are placed together to form a 
diphthong or a triphthong, as the case may be, they must not be 
separated; as, loy-al; joy-ous; but when two or more vowels placed 
together do not form a diphthong or a triphthong, the vowels may 
be divided; thus: a-e-ri-form; co-or-di-nate, 

(e) Two consonants or two aspirates or a consonant and an 
aspirate are usually separated, unless kept together by the opera- 
tion of some other rule, as, for example, in paragraph b; thus: col- 
lect; col-lar; hat-ter; en-ter, but (b) post-age; west-em. 

Note. — There are several specific rules given by grammarians relatively to the placing of 
consonants, but they are, in the main, embodied in the foregoing rules; thus: the rule that 
a single consonant coming between two vowel souAds, must be placed with the first vowel 
if the sound of the vowel u to be shortened, u embodied in the paragraph a, words should 
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be divided according to their pronunciation; for example, in the word aiudy (or atudiea 
the consonant d is placed with the first vowel, atud-yiatud-iea) , while in the word student, 
the consonant d is placed with the second vowel, atu-derU. 

RHETORIC. 

202. Rhetoric is the art that treats of the proper use of words, 
and of the attractive and effective arrangement of grammatic- 
ally related parts. Its function is to teach the rules and principles 
that govern this arrangement. ^ 

Note. — A knowledge of rhetoric presupposes an understanding of grammar, for the rules 
and principles of grammar, in many instances, merge into those of rhetoric. Many con- 
structions in order to be rhetorically correct must be grammatically correct; for example, 
in the sentence, "I have but little opportunity to see my teacher, who lives in the suburbs, 
having been recently married," both a grammatical and a rhetorical rule have been violated, 
Thus the non-observance of the rule in grammar that requires parts grammatically related to 
be kept as near together as possible, results in the violation of a rule in rhetoric that requires 
such an arrangement of words as shall make the construction dear. In the foregoing sen- 
tence, if the speaker has been married, the construction should read, "Having been recently 
married. I have but little opportunity to see my teacher," etc. If, on the other hand, it is 
the teacher that has been married, then the pronoun **8he" should be introduced before the 
participle having, thus: "I have but little opportunity to see my teacher, etc., she having 
been recently married." 

(The sentence is also faulty in that a rule of Unity has been violated, namely. Avoid the 
crowding of too many ideas into one sentence.) 

The rules and principles of rhetoric may be classified so as to be 
treated under the following essentials : clearness, precision, force, 
brevity, propriety, euphony, and unity. 

Note. — It would be impossible in a work of this size, to treat fully all the essentials of 
rhetoric; but, as Clearness and Precision have each a very important bearing upon both 
spoken and written diction, a full exposition of these subjects is given in the following 
paragraphs. 

CLEARNESS. 

203. Clearness results from the proper use and arrangement 
of words. 

General Rule. — Words, phrases, and clauses grammatically 
connected, should be kept as near together as possible, and 
should be used only in their strict sense. 

1. Keep the relative pronoun as near to its antecedent as 
possible. 
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Original. — "I saw a boy reading a book and sitting by the side of the road, 
which he seemed to find very amusing." 

Improved. — "I saw a boy sitting by the side of the road and reading a book, 
which he seemed to find very amxising." 

2. Place the participle as near as possible to the word that 
it modifies. 

Original. — I saw a small boy, when I was in the city, smoking cigarettes. 
Improved. — When I was in the city, I saw a small boy smoking cigarettes. 

3. Do not leave a participle, used as an adjective modifier, 
without a subject. 

Original. — ife/cm'ngr to your letter of the 1st inst., it is evident that you do 
not understand my position in the matter. 

Improved. — Referring to your letter of the 1st inst., / find that you evi- 
dently do not understand my position in the matter. 

4. Repeat the subject of a participle or introduce a subject 
pronoun, if the reference of the participle would otherwise be 
ambiguous. 

Original. — I expect to have a delightful time with my friends in New York, 
being in all respects very congenial. 

Improved. — I expect to have a delightful time with my friends in New York, 
they being in all respects very congenial. 

5. Repeat the preposition after an intervening conjunction, 
unless the word that follows the conjunction is very closely con- 
nected in thought with the word that precedes the conjunction. 

(a) The preposition should be repeated when the inteivening conjunction 
is preceded and followed by an infinitive and its object. 

Original. — He is imable either to do the work or get others to do it for him. 

Improved. — He is unable either to do the work or to get others to do 
it for him. 

(In the following sentence, the repetition of the preposition is not required, 
for the reason that the word that follows the conjunction merely amplifies 
the thought conveyed by the word that precedes the conjunction: He likes to 
run and play.) 
203 
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(&) The preposition should be repeated especially when one of its objects 
is separated from it by an intervening phrase. 

Original. — This was the cause of his failure in business and the es'range- 
ment of his friends. 

Improved. — ^This was the cause of his failure in business and of the estrange- 
ment of his friends. 

6. Do not use the preposition "to" for the phrase "in order 
to" or "in order that." 

Original. — am going to call at his office to ascertain whether he will sign 
the papers. 

Improved. — am going to caU at his office in order to ascertain whether he 
will sign the papers. 

7. Introduce a new antecedent when there is danger of am- 
biguity. 

Original. — He said that he had a good reason for reaching this conclusion, 
which greatly surprised me. 

Improved. — He said that he had a good reason for reaching this conclusion, 
a statement that greatly surprised me. 

8. When indirect quotation would give rise to ambiguity 
use the direct style, or repeat the antecedent. 

Original. — Mr. Blank said that his friend had accidentally shot his dog. 
Improved. — Mr. Blank said, "My friend has accidentally shot my dog," or 
Mr. Blank said that his friend had accidentally shot his, Mr. Blank's dog. 

9. After the comparative "than," the person or thing com- 
pared must always be excluded from the class to which it 
belongs, by the use of "other" or some similar expression. 

Original. — She was brighter than any member of the class. 

Improved. — She was brighter than any other member of the class. 

In such constructions as '*This is finer than any that I have ever seen 
before," the cliause, **that I have ever seen before," sufficiently excludes the 
thing compared from the rest of its class, without the use of other." 

10. In making comparisons in the superlative degree, the 
word "other" must not be used for the reason that it excludes 
the person or thing compared. 
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Original. — She was the brightest of all the other girls in the class. 
Improved. — She was the brightest of all the girls in the class. 

11. Do not use "no" as a correlative to "but.'' 

Original. — No criticism was made on accomit of the delay, but on account 
of his indifference in the matter. 

Improved. — Criticism was made not on account of the delay biU on account 
of his indifference in the matter. 

12. Do not omit the relative pronoun when it is required as 
the subject or the object in a subordinate clause. 

Original. — It was my friend, Judge Brown, you saw at my office. 
Improved. — It was my friend, Judge Brown, whom you saw at my office. 
The ellipsis of the conjunction 'Hhat" is sanctioned in constructions like 
the following: ''I think (that) I shall go." 

13. Do not place an adjective before a possessive that it 
does not modify. 

Original. — ^We listened to the svoeet bird's singing. . 
Improved. — We listened to the bird's sweet singing. 

14. Do not use a co-ordinate conjunction to connect a sub- 
ordinate with a co-ordinate clause. This error can be avoided 
either by repeating the subordinate conjunction or by omitting 
the subordinate subject. 

Original. — He said that he would come, and he would bring the papers with 
him. 

Improved. — He said that he would come, and that he would bring the 
papers with him, or, He said that he would come and would bring the papers 
with him. 

15. Place the adverbial modifier as near as possible to the 
word that it modifies. 

Original. — ^I have read the book that you gave me with much interest. 
Improved. — I have read with much interest ^ the book that you gave me. 
Note. — When the sentence is short, the adverbial modifier maybe placed 
At the close; thus; I read the book vxith interest 
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16. Place the adverb '*only" immediately before the word 
phrase, or clause that it modifies. (See p. 218.) 

Original. — only saw him once. 
Improved. — saw him only once. 

. 17. Place correlatives before the same parts of speech. 

Original. — He not only studies English, hut also French. 
Improved. — He studies not only English but also French. 

18. Do not separate grammatically related parts by long 
parentheses. 

Original. — He had often thought of trying (with a view to his future position 
as head of the firm) to ascertain what the requirements would be. 

Improved. — ^With a view to his future position as head of the firm, he had 
often thought of trying to ascertain what the requirements would be. 

19. Avoid the omission of words that are necessary to com- 
plete the sense. 

Original. — I have objected to his going both from the fact that he is unpre- 
pared for the journey, and, moreover he is unable to be absent for so long a 
time. 

Improved. — I have objected to his going both from the fact that he is unpre- 
pared for the journey, and also from the fact that he is unable to be absent 
for so long a time. 

20. Repeat the article when the reference is to more than one 
person or thing. 

Original. — The publisher and editor were both present. 
Improved. — Tfie publisher and the editor were both present. 

Note. — When the reference is to but one person or thing, the article should not be 
repeated; aa, '* The publiaher and editor is John Blank." (See H 107.) 

EXERCISE. 

Correct the errors in the following constructions, according to the rules re- 
ferred to by the figures in the parentheses: 
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Participle Without a Subject. 

(3) 

Looking back upon the events of that night from ihe midst of genile and decent 
surroundings^ they now seem strangely unreal, but to me then they appeared 
only natural. — Ralph Connor in Black Rock. 

Being a scholar of considerable eminence y it pleased him to assume on all 
occasions an exasperating degree of ignorance. — Mrs, Humphry Ward in 
Robert Elsmere. 

Even admitting that it is vanity at all, it is an impersonal sort of failing, which, 
like the excessive love of country, leans virtueward; for the man who fears to 
disgrace his ancestors is certainly less likely to disgrace himself. — Chas. Major 
in When Knighthood was in Flower. 

Participle with Ambiguous Reference. 

(4) 

In Moscow I had an opportunity of talking with Mr. Shipov, without ques- 
tion the leading zemstvoist of Russia, having been actively engaged in the Mos- 
cow zemstvo for thirty years. — Century. 

Outside of the Park proper, one seeks in vain for an old or a maimed one 
(tree); even there he found none with withering or yellow leaves, being nursed 
with scientific care, as if its fading life were more valuable than a young forest. 
— Scribner^s. 

Repetition of the Preposition. 

(5) 

But the Florentines were not likely to make these fine distinctions. To the 
common run of mankind, it has always seemed a proof of mental vigor to find 
moral questions easy, and judge conduct according to concise alternations. — 
George Eliot in Romola. 

.... In order both to replenish the papal coffers and pacify the starving 
Romans, etc. — Bulwer in Rienzi, The Last of the Roman Tribunes. 

Once I thought I saw the fuscous gleam of a red fox stealing silently through 
the brush. It would have Leen no surprise to hear the bark of a raccoon, or see 
the eyes of a wildcat gleaming through the leaves. — James Lane Alien in The 
Choir Invisible. 

His hands were in position before him, ready either to attack or defend. — 

Jack London in The Game. 

There are no artificial surroundings, either to inspire or restrain. — Randall 
Parrish in When Wilderness was King. 

On she rode down the avenue of the primeval woods, and Nature seemed 
arranged to salute her as some primeval presence; urt:/i the waving of a hundred 
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green boughB above and on each side; with a hundred floating odors; toith the 
flash and rush of bright wings; with the swift play of nimble forms up and down 
the boles of trees: and aU the sweet confusion of innumerable melodies. — James 
Lane Allen in The Choir Invisible. 

Omission of Relative Pronotms. 
(12) 

Curiously, even as I fought desperately I compared him with that other lad 
I had known. — Winston ChurchiU in The Crossing. 

It was his father, Geoige Carvel, my great-grandsire, reared the present 
house in the year 1740, etc — Winston Churchill in Richard Carvel. 

Incorrect Use of Co-ordinate Conjunctions. 
(14) 

Although such considerations may increase our estimate of the probable 
duration of the sun's heat, science offers no escape from the conclusion of Kel- 
vin and Helmholtz that the sim must ultimately grow cold and this earth must 
become a dead planet moving through the intense cold of empty space. — 
Harper's, 

You know Bums told you just now, — and he is an old scout, familiar with 
the West, that British agents were active along the white border, and there was 
great uneasiness among the Indian tribes. — Randall Parrish in When Wilder- 
ness was King. 

A few days later she wrote me that she had taken a position as privatesec- 
retary, and that I was not to be anxious, for eversrthing was all right, and she 
would come in and tell me about it when she had time. — Edith Wharton in 
The House of Mirth. 

Position of Adverb "Only." 
(16) 

From the distance at which he stood from the scene, Adrian could only dis- 
tinguish the dark outline of Hienzi's form; he could only hear the faint sound of 
his mighty voice; he could ordy perceive, etc. — Bulwer in Rienzi, The Last of 
the Romans. 

Meanwhile he wanted to learn all he could about Florence. But he found, 
to his acute distress, that of the new details that he learned, he could ordy 
retain a few facts. 

The pistol was the outcome of that search. It could ordy be used on the 
muddiest foreshore of the beach, etc. — Rudyard Kipling in The Light that 
Fwled. 
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Position of Adverbial Phrase. 

(15) 

Mme. Sarah Grand has just visited the head of a Liverpool critic who con- 
fessed himself unable to read more than eleven pages of "Bab's Impossibles/' 
with much abuse, — Munsey^s, 

Position of Correlatives. 

(17) 

The light which caught Montreal's eye broke forth almost like a star, scarcely 
larger, indeed, but more red and intense in its ray. Of itself it was nothing 
uncommon, and it might have shone eUher from convent or cottage. — Bulwer 
in Rienzi, The Last of the Romans. 

A confession of lack of intelligence by Mr. Prentiss, signified not merely 
deliberate self-mortification, biU was offered as a tribute to the mental quality 
of his visitor. — Robert Grant in the Undercurrent. 

His little trip to Keyport as acting escort to Mrs. Leroy had not only opened 
his eyes to a class of workingmen of whose existence he had never dreamed, 
hut it had also furnished him with a new and inexhaustible topic of conversa- 
tion. — F, HopJdnson Smith in Caleb West. 

They not only drew from their experience of actual government, but from 
their wealth of knowledge of past history. — Success. 

At the Horn house, on great occasions, the guests would not only crowd the 
steps, biU all the hall, etc. — Scribner's. 

After her success in Mr. Daly's company. Miss Morris received an offer to 
play several engagements as a star. Broaching the subject to her manager, he 
not only agreed to grant her leave of absence, but to let her take the plays in 
which she had scored so heavily in the metropolis, " Alize" and "L'Article 47." 
— Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

To return, however, to the same critical moment of Sir Newberry's offer; 
Robert at the time was a boy of sixteen, doing very well at school, a favorite 
both with boys and masters. — Mrs. Humphry Ward in Robert Elsmere. 

With fast and luxurioxis steamships, such as those of the Dominion Line 
sailing upon regular schedules between Boston, Gibraltar, Genoa, Naples and 
Alexandria, the traveler may not only make the voyage tp the Mediterranean 
with the greatest comfort, biU within a limit of time but little more than is 
usually taken in the trips to Northern Europe. — The World* s Work. 

The Danish crews kept warily aboard their ships, ready either for fight or 
flight. — Robert Ames Bennett in The White Christ. 

You may look for aid to the Beni Al Abbas; but coimt neither on Christian 
Gascon nor Christian Goth. — Ibid. 
203 
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After standing for a few hours, this emanation-tube was found to give out 
seventy-five per cent, of the heat originally emitted from the radium, although 
the amount of emanation present was too minute to observe either by its volume 
or weight. — Harper's. 

Omission of Important Words. 

(19) 

Their programme, however, is interesting, both from the fact that it illus- 
trates the nature of what we should regard as fundamental political rights for 
which they are still struggling, and illuminates some of the high ideals with 
which the party is imbued. — Scribner's. 

Repetition of the Article. 

(20) 

But in this he was mistaken, for Ridrigo was as keen, as much a Spaniard, 
and as much devoted to the honor of his name as his father could be; and 
though he looked upon Don John as the very ideal of what a soldier and a 
prince should be, he would have cut off his own right hand rather than let it 
give his leader the letter Dolores had been writing so long, and she knew this 
and feared her brother, and tried to keep her secret from him. — Marion Craw' 
ford in The Palace of the King. 

Tony at least, had felt the longing from the first hour when the axioms in 
his horn-book had brought home to him his heavy responsibilities as a Christian 
and a sinner. — Scribner*s. 

Level with the bare hall, opened two highly polished mahogany doors, which 
led respectively into the drawing-room and library. — F. Hopkinson Smith in The 
Fortunes of Oliver Horn. 

In politics they desire universal suffrage, decentralization of the legislative 
power, communal autonomy, the right of initiative and referendimi, educa- 
tional reform, the suppressing of the Church and army. — Scribner*s. 

In this article only a brief rfeum^ can be given of the arguments on which 
the age of the sun and eiarth has been deduced. — Harper's. 

PRECISION. 

204. Precision results from the use of the word or words that 
will best express the meaning. 

In this sense, "precision" seems to be identical with "clearness;" on the other hand, 
a construction may be clear as to its meaning, and yet the word or words that would best 
express the idea, may not have been used. 

204 
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1. Use the word or words that will best express the meaning. 

Original. — He is liable to come at any moment. 
Improved. — He is likely to come at any moment. 

"Liable" is correctly uaed only of a poasible event regarded as unfavorable; as, "He it 
liable to die at any moment." In this connection, see p. 202, apL 

2. Do not use superfluous words. 

Original. — ^He endorsed the check on the Ixick, 
Improved. — He endorsed the check. 

3. Use the preposition that will express the exact meaning. 

Original. — I wish to differ from you. 
Improved. — I wish to differ vnth you. 

Note.— "DiflFer from" is uped to express a diflference; as, "Men differ from beastt,"*'! 
differ from him in my political views;" differ toith is used to express disagreement by word 
of mouth; to quarrel or dispute, as, "They differ vfith each other whenever they meet. " 

4. Do not modify a "mass" noun by a distributive adjective. 

Original. — I have every reason for believing his story. 
Improved. — ^I have every kind of reason (or many reasons) for believing his 
story. 

5. Do not omit a preposition when its presence is not under- 
stood. 

Original. — ^I was very much interested, or rather, was much impressed with 
his article 

Improved. — ^I was very much interested in, or rather, was impressed wUh 
his article. 
Or, 

I was very much interested in his article, or rather, was impressed wUh it. 

6. Do not omit a principal verb when a preceding auxiliary 
cannot conform to it. 

Original. — I shall feel, as I always have^ that the conditions were unfavorable. 
Improved. — I shall feel, as I always have /eft, that the conditions were 

unfavorable. 
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7. Repeat the copula (part of the verb "to be") when it can- 
not conform to the predicate complement. 

Original. — ^The flowers were in bloom, and Uie grass green. 
Improved. — ^The flowers were in bloom and Uie grass was green. 

8. Use the progressive tense form, when the action is taking 
place. 

Original. — He read aloud, and so he did not hear the conversation in the 
next room. 

Improved. — He wae reading aloud, and so he did not hear the conversation 
in the next room. 

9. Do not use aay part of the verb ''to be" as both an aux- 
iliary and a principal verb in the same sentence. 

Original. — She was the cynosure of all eyes, and admired by every one 
present. 

Improved. — She was the cynosure of all eyes, and was admired by every 
one present. 

Note. — In the original sentence immis made to serve as a principal verb in the first part 
and as an auxiliary in the second; by using the auxiliary wa% in the improved construction, 
the rule involved , is not violated. 

10. Repeat the auxiliary verb when the principal verbs are ' 
not closely related. 

Original. — ^I have called to see him several times, but each time found him 
out. 

Improved. — ^I have called to see him several times, but each time have found 
him out. 

In eonstnictions like the followinfl^ the repetition of the auxiliary is not required: *'I 
have written the letter and mailed it." 

11. Avoid using words similar in sound but different in mean- 
ing. 

Incorrect. — ^These conditions will not effect my plang. 
Correct. — These conditions will not affect my plans. 

EXERCISE. 

Correct the errors in the following constructions, according to the rules 
referred to by the figures in the parentheses: 
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Use the Precise Word. 
(1) 

She had grown to believe with Sanford that if one could impress the possi- 
bility of thes3 truths upon the friends one loved, so that they, and only they, 
could tiptoe back into their houses, keep the blinds closed and their servants 
hidden, and so delude the balance of the world — those that they did not love, 
the uncongenial, the tiresome, the bumptious, and the aggressive — into believ- 
ing that they had fled, etc. — F. Hopkinson Smith in Caleb West. 

Our friends were beset of course by many carriage drivers, whom they 
repelled with the kindly flrmness of experienced travel. — W, D. Howells in 
Their Wedding Journey. 

Two or three people go in to see her at a time. — Mrs, Humphry Ward in 
Lady Rose's Daughter. 

The chief thiog was that we made a mistake — the mistake that tv)o people 
make when they think that love can be coddled and nursed like a domestic 
pet — when they forgot that it goes wild and free and comes at no man's 
call. — EUen Glasgow in The Deliverance. 

Scarcely had the Emperor Alexander II. established the district, etc. — The 
Century Magazine. 

The afternoon sun streamed in through the rose-window in the gallery. It 
sent shafts of warm, red light throughout the church, and gave a glow of color 
to the white cloth on the altar. A brass cross stood in the center, and flanking 
•it on either side were two bronze rose-jars topped with those grotesque, squat - 
seated gods which had once reposed in the shop of Hop Lung. They wore 
a placid expression as though altar life was their native element. — Beatrice 
Hanscom in Scribner's. 

"But if you did," continued Margaret, "you see I am nearly through." — 
F, Hopkinson Smith in the Fortunes of Oliver Horn. 

His proposition was in brief that the policy in the Philippines, inaugurated 
by President McKinley and followed by President Roosevelt, and clearly 
approved by the majority of the American people, should be reversed, or at 
least suspended, that the Lieutenant General might try an experiment. — 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

We have a right to be proud, for there is an unbroken male line from William 
the Conqueror down to the present time — Chas. Major in When Knighthood 
Was in Flower. 

.... although I fear a little history will creep in despite me, but simply 
as a picture of that olden long ago, which, try as we vrill to put aside the hazy 
many-folded curtains of time, etc. — Ibid. 

We have heard it hinted that one reason that there were fewer notorious 
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rascals in high places in English politics than in America, was partly because 
there had been one woman in England, who, for a Ufe time, etc. — The Century. 

There was nothing to which they did not descend, and no class of witnesses 
too low for them to present against me to hurt my character. — Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

Mr. Palmer admits that there is a vast change in the plays, which are popular 
to-day ani those which gained a similar vogue years ago. — Ibid. 

Her (Mrs. Campbell's) costumes and stage appearance were freely com^ 
mented upon, generally in her favor, and one writer, the original Alan Dale, 
insisted that she gave him an entirely different style of Magda in New York 
than she gave in London. — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

His manners are uncouth and his dress careless to a degree. — Hearst's Chicago 
American. 

On the night of his mysterious advent, the Prophet had found his people in 
a condition of mental chaos — as liable to repudiate as to accept the seeker for 
their confidence. — Katherine Cecil Thurston in The Mystics. 

A portion of the heavy winnings which had come to mine host had been 
invested in a magnificent building well fitted as a setting for its gilded 
habitues — William Dana OrcuU in The Flower of Destiny. 

EXERCISE. 

Correct the errors in the following constructions, according to the rules 
referred to by the figures in the parenthesis: 

Presence of Superfluous Words. 

(2) 

But as I glanced discreetly at their small tableau, I was not imconscious 
of the new joy that came into the landscape with the presence of a "lover 
and his lass/' I knew how sweet the water tasted from that kind of a cup. — 
Henry Van Dyke in Fisherman's Luck. 

One day a personal friend of his attacked the administration in most 
unparliamentary terms, so that the President was obliged to censure him 
publicly. But after having called him to order, he leaned over his desk and 
said ^ hinr> itt a low voice: "Go on, old fellow I You are in fine form." — 
The C^entury Magazine. 

She knew not what to do and saw no other alternative. — William Dana 
Orcutt in Robert Cavelier. 

"Zn so far as they accord with mine own judgment. Master Cavelier," 
responded Mollier, with a stiff bow. — Ibid. 

Although the Cupid's bow is the traditional accepted mouth of beauty, 
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there are other mouths equally as pretty, and they may be large or small, but 
the perfect mouth is neither large nor small, etc. — Chicago Daily News, 

Yet, now that we have got a chime, let us hope that some other generous 
man or woman will give a "peal of bells." — Elite. 

How many islands have we got on our hands now, including those Dutch 
West Indies? That's a poser for the first class in geography. — Boston Sunday 
Herald. 

. . . . And the end of it was, that in so far as she had ever felt real 
sentiment for anybody, she had felt it for Tom Fairing, of the Royal Irish 
Fusileers. — Gilbert Parker in The Right of Way 

In so far as disappointment was his, she shared it with .him, but that was 
all. — Jack London in The Game. 

Incorrect Use of the Preposition. 

(3) 

It may be doubted if Selden's emotion had ever before been evoked by Carry 
Fisher's surroundings; but contrasted to the world in which Lily had lately 
lived, there was an air of repose and stability, etc. — Edith Wharton in The 
House of Mirth. 

It was 5 A. M. when they reached Miss Straub's home in Twenty-fourth 
street, and in their rummaging about the front door they were taken for 
burglars there. — New York Sun. 

English woman, who wrote "The Heavenly Twins," delighted members of 
the Twentieth Century Club with a lecture on "The Art of Happiness," at the 
residence of Mrs. Fernando Jones, in Prairie avenue, last evening. — Hearst's 
Chicago American. 

President Cantor went once to the other leaders of the Greater New York 
Democracy, and told them that the thing for the organization to do was to put 
the screws on all its men, so that there would be no chance of scandal 
(scandal's) coming in their organization. — New York Sun 

All former delight of turf, mess, huntfield, and gaming table; all previous 
loves and courtships of milliners, opera-dancers, and the like easy triumphs of 
the clumsy military Adonis, were quite insipid when compared to the lawful 
matrimonial pleasures of late he had enjoyed. 

Incorrect Use of the Modifying Word. 

(4) 

But on my part, I had every reason to believe that Tip would show surprise 
when I hobbled forth from the misty gloom. — Nelson Lloyd in The Soldier of 
the Valley. 
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He had every intention of being generous; moreover, he knew that all this 
publicity concerning the accident was injuring his canvass for the Congres- 
sional nomination. — Robert Grant in The Undercurrent. 

Incorrect Omission of a Preposition. 

(5) 

I was talking — or rather listening with a barber the other day, in the sleepy 
old town of Rivermouth. — Henry Van Dyke in Fisherman's Luck. 

Incorrect Omission of a Principal Verb. 

(6) 

"Oh, as to lovely valley," said Mrs. Thomburgh, sighing, "I think it is very 
dull; I always have" — Mrs, Humphry Ward in Robert Elsmere. 

What an expression a sermon will sometimes bring out on a man's face I 
While I was preaching, I saw many a thing that no man knew I saw. It was 
as though I were crossing actual wildernesses; I met the wild beasts of different 
souls, and I crept up on the lurking savages of the passions. I believe some 
of those men would have liked to confess to me. I wish they had. — James 
AUen in The Choir Invisible. 

Jacob did not reply. If he had, he would probably have said, etc. — Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in Lady Rose's Daughter. 

The president having to sikffer as succeeding presidents ^ve, the publicity, 
etc. — New York Times. 

Its editorial page will — as it always has — support truly democratic ideas." 
— New York World Advertisement in Literary Digest. 

He may prove as successful in politics as he has in finance. — New York 
Herald. 

I know now that she did not love me. If she had, I should hate you. — 
Robert Ames BenneU in The White Christ. , 

Incorrect Omission of the Copula. 

(7) 

Mr. Carvel's acres were both rich and broad, and his house wide for the 
stranger who might seek its shelter, etc. — Winston ChurchiU in Richard Carvel. 

Progressive Form of the Verb Required. 

(8) 

In his music-room. Van Kuyp read a volume of verse. He did not hear his 
wife enter, etc. — Scribner*s Magazine. 



REFERENCE DEPARTMENT. 



This department has been separated from the rest of the text, 
in order that it may be used more especially as reference. The 
subjects, in the main, are treated much more comprehensively 
than is usual in a work of this kind; in consequence, the depart- 
ment will be very helpful to both the teacher and the pupil. 

FORMATION OF THE PLURAL OF PROPER NOUNS. 

205. Proper nouns form their plurals in the regular way, ^ 
namely, by adding "s" and "es" to the singular. 

Singular, ("s") Plural. Singular, ("es") Plural. 

George The Georges. Charles The Charleses. 

Mary The two Marys. Jones The Joneses. 

206. The following specific rules govern the formation of the 
plural of some proper nouns: 

(a) When a proper noun is preceded by a title, the plural 
termination may be added either to the title or to both the title 
and the noun. 

Singular. Plural. 
Miss Brown. .The Misses Brown or The Miss Browns. 

Although one may refer to the Miss Browns in conversation, one should 
address them in a letter as "Misses Brown." 

(6) When a numeral precedes the title, only the name is made 
plural; as. The two Miss Browns; The two Mrs. Browns; The two 
Dr. Smiths. 

(c) When the Christian name is given, the following forms are 
used: 

The Misses Jane and Mary Brown, or Miss Jane and Miss Mary Brown. 

Note. — In the case of two or more youn|5 ladies who are members of the same family, the 
eldest daughter iscalled "Miss Brown," whilethe other daughters, for example, are referred 
to as "Miss Mary" or "Miss Jane," as the case may require. 
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(d) When the title refers to several names, frequently only the 
title is made plural. 

Those present were: Mesdames Jones, Brown, Wilkins, and Grey, and 
Messrs. Black, White, and Grey; Drs. Adams, Smith, and Anderson. 

207. IRREGULAR PLURALS. 

(a) Some noims form the plural number by adding ''en'' to the singular; 
others, by an internal change. 

("en") (internal change) 

Singular. PliiraL Singular. PluraL 

OX oxen man men 

child children woman women 

(b) Some noims have two plurals, which differ in meaning; thug: 
Singular. Plural. Plural. 

brother brothers (by birth) brethren (of a community) 

cloth cloths (kinds of cloth) clothes (garments) 

die dies (for coining) dice (for play) 

fish fishes (separate fish) fish (collective) 

genius geniuses (persons of great ability) genii (spirits) 

index indexes (table of contents) indices (in Al^bra) 

pea peas (regarded separately) pease (collective) 

penny pennies (separate coins) pence (sum of money) 

shot shots (discharges) shot (balls) 

(c) Letters of the Alphabet and figures indicating number and other special 
signs form their plural by adding 's to the singular nimiber. 

Alway dot your i'« and cross your t's. 
Mind your p'« and 
Your t's and ae's are too much alike. 
You have made your fa like your i'a. 

(d) Compound words form the plural niunber sometimes by making the 
first part of the word plural, sometimes by making the second part plural, and 
sometimes by making both parts plural. 

First Part is made PluraL 
Singular. PluraL 

brother-in-law brothers-in-law 

father-in-law fathers-in-law 

mother-in-law mothers-in-law 

sister-in-law sisters-in-law 

heir-at-law heirs-at-law 
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Sinffular. 

court-martial 

general-in-chief 

man-of-war 

maid-of-honor 

lord-justice 



Plural. 

courts-martial 
generais-in-chief 
men-of-war 
maids-of honor 
lords-justice 



Second Part is made Plural. 



Singular. 

cupful 
spoonful 
teaspoonful 
teacup 

attorney-general 

major-general 

book-case 

rose-bush 

rose-tree 

box-cover 

window-pane 



Plural. 

cupfuls 
spoonfuls 
teaspoonfuls 
teacups 

attorney-generals 

major-generals 

book-cases 

rose-bushes 

rose-trees 

box-covers 

window-panes 



Both Parts are made Plural. 



Singular. 

Knight-Templar 

man-servant 

woman-servant 



Plural 

Knights-Templars 

men-servants 

women-servants 



(e) Some nouns are used only in the plural; as, alms, archives, ashes, etc. 
(See p. 86.) 

(J) Some noims are plural in form but are used only as singular noims; as, 
amends, news, gallows, politics, etc. (See T142.) 

(g) Some noims have only a plural form, but may be used in either the 
singular or the plural; as, means, pains, etc. (See p. 86.) 

(h) Some noims have the same form for both the singular and the plural; 
as, deer, sheep, trout. (See p. 86.) 

(i) Some nouns such as pair, dozen, hundred, etc., are subject to special 
rules; thus: when preceded by a numeral, whether singular or plural in mean- 
ing, they take the singular form; but, when not preceded by a numeral, they 
take the plural form. (See p. 85.) 



2o8. FOREIGN PLURALS. 

(a) Foreign words that have been imported into the English language, 
retain their foreign plurals; and, in many cases, when commonly used, they 
have two plurals, viz., a foreign and an English. 
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Examples 

Singular number 
apex 

automaton 

appendix 

bandit 

candelabrum 

cherub 

focus 

index 

medium 

memorandimi 



of Foreign Words with 
Foreign plural, 
apices 
automata 
appendices 
banditti 
candelabra 
cherubim 
foci 
indices 
media 
memoranda 



Two Plural Forms. 

English plural, 
apexes 
automatons 
appendixes 
bandits 
candelabrums 
cherubs 
focuses 
indexes 
mediums 
memorandiuns 



Note. — ^The plural torm "indices" is restricted in its application, it being used especially 
as a scientific term, as in Algebra. " Indexes'' is the correct form to use in referring to the 
plural of index, a detailed alphabetic list of topics, etc. 

(b) Foreign words that have not passed into common use have only one 
plural form, viz., the foreign. 

Latin Words with but One Plural Form. 

Singular. Plural, 

amanuensis amanuenses 

axis axes 

datum data 

nebula nebulae 

stratum strata 

vortex. vortices 
Note. — The plural of "prospectus" is "prospectuses," 



Greek Words with but One Plural Form. 

Plural, 
analyses 
antitheses 



Singular, 
analysis 
antithesis 
basis 
crisis 

criterion or criterium 
ellipsis 
hypothesis 
phenomenon 



cnses 
criteria 



hypotheses 
phenomena 
theses 



thesis 



COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 



209. A collective noun, denoting a group of persons or things 
regarded as an entity (a whole), takes a verb in the singular num- 
ber; but when the persons or things composing the group are 
regarded as individuals, the noun takes a verb in the plural. 
S09 
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SINGULAR. 

The daaa was called to order. 

PLURAL. 

The people were not m favor of making the change 

(a) As a rule, the singular verb should be used unless some word is intro- 
duced to show that the reference is especially to the individuals represented by 
the collective noun. 

SINGULAR. 

The committee is going to meet the enemy. 

The board has decided to change the date of the meeting. 

The class was called. 

The company is going to erect a new building on the old site. 
How is your family? 
My family is well'. 

PLURAL. 

The committee are all of the opinion, etc. 
The board have all decided, etc. 

The class were disputing among themselves when the teacher entered the 
room. 

The company have disagreed among themselves as to where the new build- 
ing should be erected. 
How are all your family? 
My family are all well. 

(6) Sometimes a collective noun is regarded as both singular and plural in 
the same construction; and, while it is best to avoid shifting the singular to the 
plural number, in some instances, it seems impossible to use the same number 
throughout. Thus, in the following constructions, the change from the singu- 
lar to the plural reference seems unavoidable. 

"The Megarean sect was founded by Euclid, not the mathematician, and 
were the happy inventors of logical syllogism of the art of quibbling." 

"Their cattle was their chief property, and these were nightly exposed to the 
southern Borderers." 

(c) Note in connection with these examples that the shift from the singular 
to the plural number can hardly be avoided. In the following sentences, how- 
ever, it was not necessary for the writer to change the number of either the 
verb or the pronoun. 

ORIGINAL. 

"When a nation forms a government, it is not wisdom, but power, which 
they place in the hands of the government." 

"The court, therefore, in discharge of its duty believe/* etc. 
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IMPROVED. 

''When a nation forms a government, it is not wisdom, but power, which U 
places in the hands of the government. 
The court, therefore, in discharge of its duty believes," etc. 

GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES: HOW TO CAPITALIZE 

THEM. 

210. Geographical names are capitalized when used specifically 
to form proper names; but when used generally, they are not capi- 
talized. (See p. 107, Rule 14.) 

The Red River; The Susquehaima river; The rivers of Asia; The Green 
Mountains; The Rocky Mountains; The mountains of Ck)lorado; Michigan 
City; New York City, 

(a) River forms a part of the proper name "Red River," but it is not 
necessarily a part of the name "Susquehanna," for example; in the first con- 
struction, the word river cannot be omitted, while in the second, it can be 
omitted; thus: "The Red" would not make sense, whereas, a river especially 
when large, may be referred to as "The Susquehanna," "The Missouri," etc. 

(b) "Mountain" is usually capitalized, as the proper name can hardly be 
regarded as complete without the use of the descriptive name; thus, while we 
may refer to the Rockies, we can not say "The Rocky." In the proper name, 
"The Green Mountains," both words are necessary to express the meaning. 

(c) City is capitalized in "Michigan City," as it is a part of the name. 
While some writers would not capitalize city in "New York City," the word 
should be capitalized, for the reason that it is used, for the time being, as a part 
of the name in order to distinguish the name of the city from that of the state. 

GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES USED GEOGRAPHICAI« NAMES USED 

SPECIFICALLY. GENERALLY. 

(Both names are required to fosm 
the proper name.) 

The Pacific Coast The western coast of England 

The Red Sea* The Mediterranean sea* 

The Red River The Hudson river 

Michigan City The city of Chicago 

Cook County The village of Wilmette 

Dobbs Ferrv The town of Lake 

I -ong Island Soun d Lake Michigan is one of a chain 

The Great Lakes of lakes. 
Lake Michigan 

♦We may refer to "The Mediterranean," but not to "The Red;" hence, aea is a part of the 
name in the Red Sea, and, in consequence, should be capitalized. 
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(d) Some authorities would use small letters in such names as, ''Grover's 
Lane," York Place/* "Davis Street/' "Cook County;" but, these variations 
from the rule confuse the writer who wishes to adopt a uniform style of capi- 
talization; in consequence, it would seem better to employ capitals in each 
instance, for the reason that the name is not complete until both words are 
used. 

(e) Again, when one of the names is not restrictive in its use, the name that 
follows it should be capitalized; thus: "The Pacific" means the Pa^fic Ocean; 
"The Mississippi" means **The Mississippi river; hence in the names, "The 
Pacific Coast," "The Mississippi Valley," the words coast and vaUey should be 
capitalized, for the reason that they are required to complete the meaning. 

(/) Usage varies as to the capitalization of river, ocean, mountain, for the 
reason that two rules are in opposition to each other. Rule 1 requires the 
capital, because the na-ne is used specifically, while Rule 2 requires small 
letters, because the omission of the descriptive name does not affect the 
meaning. 

(g) ' Because of the non-restrictive use of such words as state, territory, 
ffovemment, these words are capitalized in such constructions as, "The State 
of Illinois," or "Illinois is a State;" "The Territory of Alaska," or "Alaska is 
a Territory;" "The French Government" or "The Government o France." 
State and government are also capitalized when used in place of the proper 
names; as "The State has made a new law; " "The Government has decided to 
enlarge its navy." (Note that stcUe, territory, and government, have other 
uses; thus: "state" may mean condition; "territory," a tract of land; "gov- 
ernment," control.) 

(h) In the following constructions, the words in italics should not be capi- 
talized: 

The tropic of Cancer; the tropic of Capricorn; the arctic and the antorc^ic 
circle; the polar circle; the equator; the torrid zone; the north and the south 
temperate zone; the eastern and the western hemisphere; the northern and the 
southern hemisphere. 

The foregoing constructions are used merely to indicate geographical lines 
of position, and not real places; hence, they need not be capitaHzed. 

(i) VaUey and Stream should be capitalized in the expressions, "The 
Mississippi Valley," "The Gulf Stream," because used specifically. The 
Great Basin, meaning the CordiReran region, is capitalized; but basin in the 
"Kongo basin" is not capitalized. 
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THE VERB-CONJUGATION. 

MODEL FOR THE CONJUGATION OF TRANSITIVE VERBS 
m THE INDICATIVE MODE. 

211. 

Note. — The forms of the second person, singular number, in all the modes and tenses 
are used only in poetry and in exceptional utterances, the plural forms in the second person 
being the same in the singular number. 

PRESENT. PAST PRES. PAST. PAST. PAR7 

Prin. Parts: See, Saw, Seeing, Seen, 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



1. 

2. 
3, 



Singular. 
I see, 

Thou seest, 



3. He sees. 



Singular. 
I am seen. 
Thou art seen. 



3. He is seen, 



Singular. 
I saw. 

Thou sawest, 
He saw. 



Present Tense. 
Active Voice. 

Plural 

1. We see, 

2. You see, 

3. They see. 

Passiye Voice. 

Plural. 

1. We are seen, 

2. You are seen, 

3. They are seen. 

Past Tense. 
Active Voice 



Plural 
We saw. 
You saw, 
They sair. 



Singular. 
I was seen, 
Thou wast seen. 
He was seen. 



Passive Voice. 

Plurat 

1. We were seen, 

2. You were seen, 

3. They were seen 
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Singular. 

1. I have seen, 

2. Thou hast seen, 

3. He has seen, 

Singular 

1. I have been seen, 

2. Thou hast been seen, 

3. He has been seen, 



Singular. 

1. I had seen, 

2. Thou hadst seen, 

3. He had seen. 

Singular. 

1. I had been seen, 

2. Thou hadst been seen, 

3. He had been seen, 



Pbesbnt Perfect Tense. 
Active Voice. 

PluraL 

1. We have seen, 

2. You have seen, 

3. They have seen. 
Passive Voice. 

PluraL 

1. We have been seen, 

2. You have been seen, 

3. They have been seen. 

Past P|:rpect Tense. 
Active Voice. 

Plural. 

1. We had seen, 

2. You had seen, 

3. They had seen 
Passive Voice. 

Plural. 

1. We had been seen, 

2. You had been seen, 

3. They had been seen. 



Singular. 

1. I shall or will see, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt see, 

3. He shall or will see. 

Singular. 

1. I shall or will be seen, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be seen, 

3. He shall or will be seen. 



Ftjtubb Tense. 
Active Voice, 



Singular. 

1. I shall or will have seen, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have seen, 

3. He shall or will have seen, 



Plural. 

1. We shall or will see, 

2. You shall or will see, 

3. They shall or will see. 

FSusive Voice. 

PluraL 

1. We shall or will be seen, 

2. You shall or will be seen, 

3. They shall or will be seen. 

Future Perfect Tense. 
Active Voice. 

PluraL 

1. We shall or will have seen, 

2. You shall or will have seen, 

3. They gtoU or will have seen. 
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Paflsiye 

Singular. 

1. I shall or will have been seen, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have been seen, 

3. He shall or will have been seen, 



Voice. 

Plural. 

1. He shall or will have been seen, 

2. You shall or will have been seen, 

3. They shall or will have been seen. 



MODEL FOR THE CONJUGATION OF TRANSITIVE VERBS IN 
THE SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



' 212. 

PRESENT. 

Prin. Parts: See, 



PAST. 

Saw, 



PRES. PART. 

Seeing, 



PAST PART. 

Seen. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
(Generally used after if, lest, though, etc.) 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Singular. 
I see. 
Thou see, 
He see, 

Singular. 
I be seen, 
Thou be seen, 
He be seen. 



Singular. 
I saw, 
Thou saw, 
He saw. 

Singular. 
I were seen. 
Thou wert seen, 
He were seen. 
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Present Tense. 
Active Voice. 

Plural. 

1. We see, 

2. You see, 

3. They see. 
Passive Voice. 

Plural. 

1. We be seen, 

2. You be seen, 

3. They be seen. 

Past Tei^bb. 
Active Voice. 

Plural. 

1. We saw, 

2. You saw, 

3. They saw. 

Passive Voice. 

Plural. 

1. We were seen, 

2. You were seen„ 

3. They were seen. 
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Sizigular. 
I have seen, 
Thou have seen, 
He have seen, 

Singular. 
I have been seen, 
Thou have been seen, 
He have been seen. 



Singular. 
I had seen, 
Thou had seen. 
He had seen. 

Singular. 
I had been seen, 
Thou had been seen. 
He had been seen, 



Singular. 
I should or would see, 
Thou shouldst or wouldst £ 
He should or would see. 



Pbbbbnt Pxbfsct Tense. 
Active Voice. 

Plural. 

1. We have seen, 

2. You have seen, 

3. They have seen. 

Passitb Voice. 

Plural 

1. We have been seen, 

2. You have been seen, 

3. They have been seen. 

Past Perfect Tense. 
Active Voice. 

Plural. 

1. We had seen, 

2. You had seen, 

3. They had seen. 

Passive Voice. 

Plural. 

1. We had been seen, 

2. You had been seen, 

3. They had been seen. 

Future Tense. 
Active Voice. 

Plural. 

1 . We should or would see, 

2. You should or would see, 

3. They should or would see. 



Passive Voice. 
Singular. Plural. 
I should be seen, 1 . We should or would be seen. 

Thou shouldst or wouldst be seen, 2. You should or would be seen. 
He should or would be seen, 3. They should or would be seen. 

Future Perfect Tense. 
Active Voice. 
Singular. Plural. 
I should or would have seen . 1 . We should or would have seen , 

Thou shouldst or wouldst have seen, 2 . You should or would have seen. 
He should or would have seen, 3. They should or would have seen . 
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Passive Voice. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I should or would have been seen, 1. We should or would have been 

seen, 

2. Thou shouldst or wouldst have 2. You should or would have 1 een 

been seen, seen, 

3. He should or would have been 3. They should or would have been 

seen. seen. 

MODEL FOR THE CONJUGATION OF TRANSITIVE VERBS 
IN THE IMPERATIVE MODE. 



213. 



Pbesbnt Tense. 

Active Voice. 
Singular. Plural. 

See (thou). See (ye or you). 

Passive Voice. 
Singular. Plural. 

Be (thou) seen. Be (ye or you) seen. 



MODEL OF TENSES OF VERBS IN THE INFINITIVE MODE. 



214. 



Present Tense. 
Active Voice. Passive Voice. 

To see, To be seen. 

Present Perfect Tense. 
Active Voice. Passive Voice. 

To have seen. To have been seen. 
Verbals 
Participles. 

Active Voice. Passive Voice. 

Present: Seeing, Being seen, 

Past: Seen, 

Perfect: Having seen, . Having been seen. 

Gerunds. 

Present: Seeing, Being seen. 

Perfect: Having seen. Having been seen. 
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THE POTEiniAL MODE. 

215. The auxiliaries "may," "can," "must," with the past 
tense forms of " could" and " might, " are used to form the so-called 
potential mode. Many of the highest authorities, however, are 
now in favor of rejecting the term "potential," and of classing 
these auxiliaries with either the indicative or the subjunctive 
mode as the construction may require. Thus: "You may go," 
may express the statement of a fact, and thus be in the indica- 
tive mode; or it may express a condition or a supposition, and 
thus be in the subjunctive mode. Whether classed as potential, 
indicative, or subjunctive, " may, " " can, " and " must" are used in 
the present tense; "may have," "can have," "must have," are 
used in the present perfect; " might" and " could, " are used in the 
past tense; " might have" and " could have, " iq the past perfect. 

PROGRESSIVE TENSE FORM. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

216. 

Pbbsknt Pboorbssivb Txnsb. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I am seeing, We are seeing, 

2. Thou art seeing, "You are seeing, 

3. He is seeing, They are seeing. 

Pbksbnt PEBTKcr Pboobessivk Tknsb. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been seeing, We have been seeing, 

2. Thou hast been seeing, You have been seeing, 

3. He has been seeing. They have been seeing. 

Past Pboorbssivb Tbnsb. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I was seeing. We were seeing, 

2. Thou wast seeing, You were seeing, 

3. He was seeing. They were seeing. 
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Pabt Pkbfbct Pboobbssiyb Tbnbi. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I had been seemg. We had been seeing, 

2. Thou hadst been seeing, You had been seeing, 

3. He had been seeing, They had been seeing. 



Future Pbogbessive Tense. 

Plural. 



Singular 

I shall or will be seeing, 
Thou shalt or wilt be seeing, 
He shall or will be seeing, 



We shall or will be seeing, 
You shall or will be seeing, 
They shall or will be seeing. 



FUTUXB PESraCT PBOGBB88TVB TbNSE. 



Sing:ular. 

I shall or will have been seeing. 
Thou shalt or wilt have been seeing, 
He shall or will have been seeing. 



Plural. 

We shall or will have been seeing, 
You shall or will have been seeing. 
They shall or will have been seeing. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



In the passive voice, the progressive form is found only in the 
present and in the past tense. Thus: 



Pbbsbnt PBoomBasiVB Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I am being seen, We are being seen, 

2. Thou art being seen. You are being seen, 

3. He is being seen, They are being seen. 



Past Pboobessiye Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I was being seen, We were being seen, 

2. Thou wast or wert being seen, You were being seen, 

3. He was being seen. They were being seen. 



Note. — ^The subjunctive mode forms its progressive tenses in the same way as does the 
indicative except in the present tense of the passive voice. The present tense of the active 
voice, like the present primary form, is rarely used even by the best speakers. 
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CONJUGATION OF THE VERB "TO BE." 
INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Tense. 



Singular. 

1. lam, 

2. Thou art, 

3. He is, 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Pabt Tsnsb. 



Singular. 

1. I was, 

2. Thou wast (wert), 

3. He was. 



FuTUBB Tense. 



Singular. 
I shall be, 
Thou wilt be. 
He will be, 



PluraU 
We are. 
You are, 
They are. 



Plural. 
We were. 
You were, 
They were. 



Plural 
We shall be, 
You will be. 
They will be. 



1. 

2. 
3. 



Present Perfect Tense. 



Singular. 
I have been, 
Thou hast been, 
He has been, 



Plural 
We have been, 
You have been, 
They have been. 



Past Pertbot Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been, We had been, 

2. Thou hadst been You had been, 

3. He had been. They had been. 



Future Pbrtegt Tense. 

Singular. 

1. I shall have been, 

2. Thou wilt have been, 

3. He will have been, 



Plural. 
We shall have been. 
You will have been, 
They will have been. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Pbebent Tense. 

Plural 
If we be, 
If you be, 
If they be. 

Note. — The present tense forms of the subjunctive mode are now rarely used, even by the 
best speakers. 

Past Tense. 

Plural. 
If we were, 
If you were. 
If they were. 
Future Tense. 

Plural • 
If we should be, 
If you should be, 
If they should be. 
Present Perfect Tense. 

Plural. 
If we have been, 
If you have been, 
If they have been. 

Note. — The present perfect tense form, third person, singular number, is now rarely 
used, the indicative, "If he has been," being used even by the best speakers and writers. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Plural. 
If we had been. 
If you had been, 
If they had been. 
Future Perfect Tense. 

Plural 

If we should have been, 
If you should have been, 
If they should have been. 



Singular. 
If I be. 
If thou be, 
If he be. 



Singular. 
If I were, 
If thou wert. 
If he were, 

Singular. 
If I should be, 
If thou shouldst be. 
If he should be, 

Singular. 
If I have been. 
If thou have been, 
If he have been, 



Singular. 
If I had been, 
If thou hadst been, 
If he had been, 



Singular. 
If I should have been, 
If thou shouldst have been, 
If he should have been, 



SPECIAL TENSE FORMS. 

(6) Imperative Mode. — Presenty singular and plural, he (thou, 
and you). 

(c) Infinitive. — Present, to be; perfect, to have been. 
{d) Participles.— Present, being; past, been; perfect, having 
been. 

(c) Gerunds. — Present, being; present perfect, having been. 



Verbs. 
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IF IT IS AND IF IT BE. 



218. The indicative mode is used when the supposition is 

regarded as a fact; the subjunctive, when the supposition is 

regarded as merely thought of, or when doubt or uncertainty is 
expressed. 



Singular. 

1. If I am, 

2. If thou art, 

3. If he is, 



INDICATIVE MODE. 

PxucaENT Tense. 

Plural 
If we are, 
If you are, 
If they are. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. If I be, If we be, 

2. If thou be. If you be, 

3. If he be. If they be. 

The following examples show the use of the present tense of the indicative 
and the subjunctive mode. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 
If that is the case (and it is), why If that he the case (not sure that it 
do you go? is), I shall soon know all the facts. 

(a) The present tense of the subjunctive mode is used some- 
times to express a future event about which there is uncertainty. 



Indicative Mode. 

If the weather is fine (and it is), 
why don't you go? 

If it IS possible to go (and it is), 
why do you hesitate? 



Subjunctive Mode. 

If the weather he fine (should be), 
I shall go. 

If it he possible to go (should be) 
I shall go. 



219. There is a strong tendency to restrict the use of the pres- 
ent tense of the subjunctive mode to the literary employment of 
the language; but even many writers, as well as speakers, prefer 
to use the indicative form instead of the subjunctive; that is, in 
the present tense. 
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(a) The past perfect, and future tenses of the subjunctive 
mode, are employed by both speakers and writers of correct 
English. 

The following examples show comparative uses of indicative and Bub- 
jmictive forms: 

Pbbsint Tbnsb. 
Indicative. Suhjunotive. 
If the book is in the library (and If the book he in the library (not 
it is), why don't you take it? sm« about it), you may have it. 

Past Tbnsb. 

If the book was in the library (and If the book were in the library (but 
it was), why didn't you take it? it isn't), you could take it. 



IF I WAS AND IF I WERE, 



Singular. 

1. If I was, 

2. If thou wast, 

3. If he was. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 

Past Tknsb. 

Plural 
If we were, 
If you were, 
If they were. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Past Tbnse. 
Singular. Plural. 
If I were. If we were. 

If thou wert. If you were. 

If he were, If they were. 

(6) ''If we were," "If you were," and "If they were/' are the 
same in both forms; consequently, it is necessary to determine only 
when to use "If I was," "If I were," "If he was," and "If he 
were." "If I were," and "If he were" are the proper forms to 
use when the supposition of the action or the state is merely 
thought of. 

(c) "If I was" and "If he was" are the proper forms to use 
when the supposition of the action or the state may be regarded 
as a fact. 
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EXAMPLES. 



// / waa in the wrong (and I suppose 
I was), I ask your pardon. 

// he tim at home (and he was at 
home), why did you not see him? 

// / were you (but I am not), I 
should go. 

If this cup 100$ cracked (and it was 
cracked), why did you buy it? 

If the key of tbe piano was broken 
(and it was), why didn't you speak 
about it? 



// / were in the wrong (but I am 
not), I should ask your pardon. 

// he were at home (but he is not at 
home), I should ask him to see you. 

// / vfere he (but I am not), I should 
write. 

This cup looks as if it were cracked 
(not sure about it). 

The piano sounds as if a key v)ere 
broken (not sure about it) . 



WERE, AND NOT WAS, IS REQUIRED AFTER THE EXPRESSION OF A 

WISH. 

EXAMPLES. 

I wish I were going with you. I wish he were here. He wishes he were rich. 

Note. — Were is used with the present infinitive or the present participle to 
express a future event about which there isimcertainty. It is properly used 
when should can be used in its stead. 

EXAMPLES. 

// / were to go, I should pay half of If I were going, I should pay half of 
the expenses. the expenses. 

Note. — "If I were to go, " or "If I were going, " is equal to " If I should go, " 
which is the form of the future tense of the subjimctive mode. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

220. The following list of irregular verbs is given for reference. 
Verbs that are regular are marked R. Forms that are seldom used, 
are printed in italics. 

Note. — A regular verb is one in which the past tense is formed by adding 
"d" or "ed" to the present, as hve, loved; walk, walked. 

In a few cases, the final **d" is changed into "t" as, sleep, slept. 

An irregular verb is one in which the past tense is formed by a change in the 
body of the word ; as wrote; abide, abode. 
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Present Tense. 
ABIDE 
AM, BE 
ARISE 

AWAKE, R. 

BEAR 

BEAR 
(to carry) 

BEAT 



Past Tciase. 
abode 
was 
arose 
awoke 
awaked 
bore 
hare 
bore 
bare 

beat 



began 



BEGIN , 

* bent 
bended 

BEREAVE.R|^-f-<^ 



BEND 



BESEECH 
BET.R 

BID 

BIND 
BITE 
BLEED 
BLESS. R 

BLOW 

BREAK 
BREED 
BRING 

BUILD, R. 

BL-RN 

BURST 

BUY 

CAN 

CAST 

CATCH 

CHIDE 

CHOOSE 

CLEAVE 
(to aplU) 

CLEAVE R. 

(to ding) 
CLING 
CLOTHE, R. 

COME 

COST 

CREEP 

CROW.R. 

CUT 

DARE. R. 
DEAL 
DIG.R. 
DO 

DRAW 



besought 
bet 

betted 
bade 
bad 
bid 

bound 

bit 

bled 
f blessed 
\ blest 

blew 

broke 

bred 

brought 

i built 
builded 
burnt 
burned 
burst 
bought 
could 
cast 
caught 

chid 
chose 
cleft 
clove 

cleaved 

{dave) 

clung 

clothed 

clad 

came 

cost 

crept 

crowed 

cut 

dared 

durst 

dealt 

dug 

digged 

drew 



Past Participle, 
abode 
been 
arisen 
awoke 
awaked 

bom 

borne 
beaten 
beat 
begun 

bent 

bereaved 
bereft 
besought 
bet 

betted 

bidden 
bid 

' bound 
f bitten 
\ bit 
bled 

{blessed 
blest 

blown 

broken 

bred 

brought 
f built 
\ builded 
I burnt 
\ burned 

burst 

bought 

cast 

caught 
/ chidden 
\ chid 

chosen 

cleft 

cloven 

cleaved 

cleaved 

' clung 
' clothed 
[ clad 

come 

cost 

crept 

crowed 

cut 

dared 

' dealt 

r dug 

, digged 
done 
drawn 



Present Tense. 
DREAM, R. 
DRESS. R. 

DRINK 
DRIVE 
DWELL, R 

EAT 

FALL 
FEED 
FEEL 
FIGHT 
FIT. R. 
FLEE 
FLING 
FLY 

FORSAKE 
FREEZE 
GET 
GILD,R. 

GIRD.R. 

GIVE 
GO 

GRAVE, R. 

GRIND 
GROW 
HANG, R. 
in legal phrase- 

HEAR 
HEAVE, R. 

HEW.R, 

HIDE 
HIT 
HOLD 

HURT 
KEEP 
KNEEL, R. 

KNIT, R. 

KNOW 

LADE, R, 

LAY 
LEAD ^ 

LEAN, R. 

LEAP, R. 

LEAVE . 
LEND 
LET 



Past Tense, 
dreamed 
dreamt 
dressed 
drest 

drank 

drove 

dwelled 

dwelt 

ate 

eat 

fell 

fed 

felt 

fought 

fitted 

fled 

flung 

flew 

forsook 
froze 

got 

gilded 

gilt 

girt 

girded 

gave 

went 

graved 

ground 
grew 

(hung 
hanged 

had 

heard 
f heaved 
\ hove 

hewed 

hid 

hit 

held 

hurt 
kept 
/ knelt 

! kneeled 
knitted 
knit 
knew 

laded 

laid 

led 

leaned 

leant 

leaped 

leapt 

left 

lent 



Past Participle. 

dreamed 

dreamt 

dressed 

drest 

drunk 

drank 

driven 
/ dwelled 
j dwelt 
/ eaten 
\ eat 

fallen 

fed 

felt 

fought 

fitted 

fled 

flung 

flown 

forsaken 

forsook 

frozen 

froze 

got 

gotten 

gilded 

gilt 

girt 

girded 

feiven 

gone 
f graved 
\ graven 

ground 

grown 

(hung 
hanged 

had 

heard 

heaved 

hove 

hewn 

hewed 

hidden 

hid 

hit 

held 

in law holden 

hurt 

kept 

knelt 

kneeled 

knitted 

knit 

known 

laden 

laded 

laid 

led 

leaned 

leant 

leaped 

leapt 

left 

lent 

let 
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Present Tense. Past Tense. 
LIE (redine) lay 
LIGHT, R. 



LOSE 

MAKE 

MAY 

MEAN 

MEET 

MOW.R. 
PAY 
PEN, R. 

(to doMe) 
PUT 

QUIT. R. 

RAP. R. 

READ 
REND 
RID 
RIDE 

RING 

RISE 

RIVE. R. 

RUN 

SAW.R. 

SAY 

SEE 

SEEK 

SELL 

SEND 

SET 

SHAKE 

SHALL 



r lighted 
\ often lit 
lost 
made 
might 
meant 
met 

mowed 

paid 
f penned 
\ pent 

put 
f quit 
1 quitted 
f rapped 
\ rapt 

read 

rent 

rid 

rode 
f rang 
\ rung 

rose 

rived 



sawed 

said 

saw 

sought 

sold 

sent 

set 

shook 
should 



SHAPE, R. shaped 
SHAVE, R. shaved 



SHEAR, R. 

SHED 
SHINE 

SHOE 

SHOOT 

SHOW.R 

SHRED. R. 

SHRINK 

SHUT 
SING 

SINK 

SIT 

SLAY 

SLEEP 



sheared 

shed 
shone 

shod 

shot 

showed 

shred 
Bhrtdded 

shrank 

s bn in k 

shut 
sang 



sunk 
sat 
slew 
slept 



Past Participle. 

lain 
/ lighted 
\ lit 

lost 

made 

meant 

met 
f mowed 
\ mown 

paid, 
f penned 
\ pent 

put 
/ quit 

{quitted 
rapped 
rapt 
read 
rent 
rid 

ridden 
I rung 

risen 
/ rived 
{ riven 

run 
f sawed 
\ sawn 

said 

seen 

sought 

sold 

sent 

set 

shaken 

shaped 

formerly 

ahapen 

shaved 

shaven 

sheared 

ekom 

shed 

shone 

shod 

afiodden 

shot 

shown 

showed 

shred 

shredded 

shrunk 

shrunken 

formerly 

shrinked 

shut 

sung 

sunk 

sat 

slain 

■lept 



Present Tense. PastToise. 



SLIDE 
SLING 
SLINK 

SLIT, R. 

SMITE 

SOW, R. 

SPEAK 

SPEED, R. 
SPEND 
SPILL R. 
SPIN 

SPIT * 

SPLIT. R. 
SPREAD 
SPRING 
STAND 
^ STAVE, R. 

STAY,R. 

STEAL 
STICK 
STING 

STREW, R. 
STRIDE 

STRIKE 

STRING 
STRIVE 
SWEAR 

SWEAT. R. 

SWEEP 

SWELL, R 

SWIM 

SWING 

TAKE 

TEACH 

TEAR 

TELL 

THINK 

THRIVE. R 

THROW 
THRUST 

TREAD 
WAX.R. 



sHd 

slung 

slunk 

alank 

slit 

slitted 
smote 

sowed 

f spoke 
poetical 
spake 
I sped 
\ speeded 

spent 
f spilled 
\ spilt 
spun 
f spit 
I spat 
r split 
\ splitted 
spread 
r sprang 
1 sprung 
stood 
staved 
stove 
stayed 
staid 
stole 
stuck 
stimg 

strewed 
strode 

struck 

strung 
strove 
swore 



I sweat 



sweated 
swept 

swelled 

swam 

swum 

swung 

swang 

took 

taught 

tore 

told 

thought 
f throve 
\ thrived 
threw 
thrust 

trod 
waxed 



Past Participle. 

f slid 
\ slidden 
slung 

slunk 

slit 

slitted 

smitten 

smit 
i sown 
1 sowed 

spoken 

sped 

speeded 

spent 

spilled 

spilt 

spun 

spit 

spat 

split 

spUtted 

spread 

sprung 

stood 

staved 

stove 

stayed 

staid 

stolen 

stuck 

stung 

strewed 

strewn 

stridden 

strid 

struck 

stricken 

strung 

striven 

sworn 

sweat 

sweated 

swept 

swelled 

swollen 

swum 

swimg 

taken 

taught 

torn 

told 

thought 

thriven 

thrived 

thrown 

thrust 

trod 

trodden 

waxed 

waxen 

220 
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Present Tense. Past Tense. Past Participle. Present Tense. Past Tense. Past Participle. 



WEAR 
WEAVE 
WEEP 
WET. R. 

WHET. R. 
WILL 



wove 

wept 

wetted 

wet 

whetted 

whet 

would 



worn 

{woven 
wove 
wept 

i wetted 
wet 
whetted 
whet 



WIN 
WIND, R. 

WORK. R. 

WRING 
WRITE 



won won 

wound r wound 
less correctly { less correctly 

winded I winded 

worked f worked 

wrought \ wrought 
wrung wrung 
wrote written 



SHALL AND WILL: HOW TO USE THEM, 
DECLARATIVE FORM. 

SIMPLE FUTURITY, PROMISE, DETERMIHATION. 

221.' "Shall" in the first person and "will" in the second and 
the third, are used to express simple futurity; "will" in the 
first person and "shall" in the second and the third, are used to 
express either promise or determination, as the case may require. 

Simple Futurity. Promise or Determination. 

IshaU, We shall, IwiU, We will, 

You will, You will, . You shall. You shall, 

HewiU, Ideywill. He shall. They shall. 

When it is correct to say "I shall," it is correct to say "You will" or "He 
will. " When it is correct to sav " I will, " it is correct to say "You shall" or 
"He shall." The same rule obtains in the plural number. 

Simple Futurity. Promise or Determination. 

I shall go abroad in the spring. I wVl go abroad in the spring. 

Meaning. — I am going abro^ in Meaning. — I promise to go, or I am 
the spring. determined to go. 

I understand that you wHl' go You shall go abroad in the spring, 
abroad in the spring. 

Meaning. — I xmderstand that you Meaning. — I promise that you 
are going abroad in the spring. shall go, or I am aetemuned that you 

shall go. 

He wUl go abroad in the spring. He shaU go abroad in the spring. 

Meaning. — ^He is going abroad in Meaning. — I promise that he shall 
the spring. go, or I am determined that he shall 

go. 

In speaking, the inflection of the voice indicates whether promise or deter- 
mination is expressed. When the wishes of the speaker and those of the per- 
son spoken to (or of) are the same, promise is expressed by "I will," " You 
shall,^' "He shall;" otherwise determination is expressed. 
2!31 
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EXAMPLES. 



In the following sentences, the 
wishes of the speaker and the person 
spoken to (or of) are the same: 

I wUl go if you wish me to go. 
(Promise.) 

You shall go if you wish to go. 
(Promise.) 

He shall go if he wishes to go. 
(Promise.) 



In the following sentences, the 
wishes of the speaker and those of the 
person spoken to (or of) are not the 
same: 

I mil go in spite of your protesta- 
tions. (Determination.) 

You shall go in spite of your pro- 
testations. (Determination.) 

He shall go in spite of his protesta- 
tions. (Determination.) 



INTERROGATIVE FORM. 

222, The auxiliary that is required in the answer, must be 
used in the question, except when the person spoken to does 
not control the speaker. 

SHALL. 

(Person spoken to decides.) 

Singular. Plural. 

Questions. Answers. Questions. Answers. 

Shall you go? I shall go. Shall you go? We shall go. 

Shall he go? He shall go. Shall they go? They shall go. 



WILL. 

(Each one does as he pleases.) 



Questions. 
Will you go? 
Will he go? 



Singular. 



Answers. 
I will CO. 
He will go. 



Questions. 
Will you go? 
Will they go? 



Plural. 



Answers. 
We will go. 
They wiH go. 



The form "will I" must never be used in asking a question of another, for 
the reason that no one can answer the question but tne person who asks it. 
Sometimes, in cases where the person spoken to repeats the question, the 
form "will I" is used, thus, the question is asked, "Will I go?" The person 
spoken to repeats the auxiliary and says "Will I go? Certainly, I will go," 
willingness being expressed by his answer. 

When the person spoken to does not control the speaker, the auxiliary 
that is used in the question is not necessarily used in the answer; thus: in the 
sentence, "<S^ZZ I assist you?" the person spoken to may answer, "Yes; if 
you will, please;" while in the sentence, Shall I never gain your consent?" 
the person spoken to may answer, "No; you shall not. 

^222 
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CONDITION BEYOND THE CONTROL OF THE WILL. 



223. "Shall" in the first person, and "will" in the second and 
the third, are the correct auxiliaries to use in expressing a condi- 
tion beyond the cpntrol of the will. 

EXAMPLES. 

Singular. Plural. 
If I eat this, I ahaU be ill. If we eat this, we shaU be ill. 

If vou eat this, you wiU be ill. If you eat this, you wiU be ill. 

If he eats this, he will be ill. If they eat this, they wiU be ill. 

(a) A person is happy, delighted, pleased, disappointed, obliged, etc., 
because he cannot help it. Note that "will" in the first person, and "shall" 
in the second and ttnrd persons, express either promise or determination; 
hence, for a person to say, " I vnU be ill, "is to promise or express determination 
to be ill. This rule applies to all words that express a condition beyond the 
control of the will. 

FURTHER -EXAMPLES. 

Incorrect. Correct. 
I will be obliged to go. I shaU be obliged to so. 

I will be disappointed if he does I shcM be disappointed if he does 
not come. not come. 



I wUl be happy to see you at any 
time. 

I know that I will like her. 
I wUl be very glad to see her. 



I shaU be happy to see you at any 
time. 

I know that I shaU like her. 
I shall be very glad to see her. 



Sentences in which a Supposition is Made. 



Incorrect. 

If I take this medicine, I will re- 
cover. 

If I go out in the rain without an 
umbrella, I wUl ruin my clothes. 

If I do not make the best of my 
opportunities, I will not succeed. 



Correct. 

If I take this medicine, I shall re- 
cover. 

If I go out in the rain without an 
umbrella, I shaU ruin my clothes. 

If I do not make the best of my 
opportunities, I shall not succeed. 



DIRECT AND INDIRECT QUOTATION. 

224. A direct quotation is one in which the exact language is 
reported. An indirect quotation is one in which the form of 
expression is slightly altered. 



Direct Quotation. 
He said, "I wUl be there without 
fail." (Promise.) 

He says, "I TviU go." (Promise.) 

233-224 



Indirect Quotation. 

He said that he wovld be there 
without fail. (Promise.) 

He says that he vriU go. (Prom- 
ise.) 
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DIRECT QUOTATION. 

(a) In direct quotation, the auxiliaries "shall" and "will" are used the 
same as in the declarative forms. 

(6) When the quotation is direct, the words quoted are preceded by a 
comma, and are placed within quotation marks. When the quotation is 
indirect, neither the comma nor the quotation marks are used. 

(c) When the quotation is direct, the tenses of the verbs do not necessarily 
accord with each other. When the quotation is indirect, the tenses of the verbs 
do accord with each other, imless a imiversal truth is stated. 

In the following sentences, the In the following sentences, the 
statements express facts pertaining statements express universal truths: 
only to the individual: 

Correct. 

She says that she will go. (Prom- He maintained that the e&Ttk 
ise or wilUneness is expressed.) moves. 
He said that he would go. He said that only the good are 

happy. 

IimiRECT QUOTATION. 

(d) In indirect quotation, when the subjects do not refer to the same 
person, the auxiliaries are used the same way as in the declarative form; 
when the subjects refer to the same person, ** shall" is used in all the persons 
to express simple futurity, and "will" is used in all the persons, to express 
promise or determination. 

EXAMPLES. 

Subject nouns do not refer to the Subject nouns refer to the same 
same person. (Auxiliaries are used person. (* 'Shall" is used to express 
tie same as in the declarative futurity, and "will" to express 
form.) promise or determination, in all three 

persons.) 

The teacher says that I shall sue- The teacher says that he shall 
ceed. (Futurity.) dismiss the pupils. (Futurity.) 

The teacher says that the pupils The teacher says that he wiU give 
mil succeed. (Futurity.) the pupils a vacation. (Promise.) 

The teacher says that the pupils You say that you shall go abroad. 
shall have a holiday. (Promise.) (Futurity.) 

You sav that you will assist me. 
(Promise.) 

Note that the mixture of direct and indirect quotation is always incorrect. 

Incorrect. Correct. 
He asked me would I go. He asked me whether I would go. 

(Indirect quotation.) 

He asked, **Will you go?" (Di- 
rect quotation.) 

224 
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DOUBTFUL FUTURITY. 

225. In expressing simple futurity, "shall" is used in the 
first person, and "will'' in the second and the third; as, "I shall 
go/' "You will go," "He will go." In expressing doubtful 
futurity as in the sentence, "I think that I shall go," the rule 
is the same as tnat in indirect quotation, and is as follows: 

(a) In expressing futurity, when the subjects do not refer to the same 
person, the auxiliaries are used as in the declarative form; when the subjects 
refer to the same person, "shall" is used throughout the construction. 

In the following sentences, the subjects do not refer to the same person, and, 
hence, the auxiliaries are used the same as in independent constructions: 

EXAMPLES. 

Simple Futurity. (Indirect Quotation.) Doubtful Futurity. 

The teacher says that I shall sue- The teacher thinks that I shall 

ceed. succeed. 

The teacher says that you wiU sue- The teacher thinks that you toiU 

ceed. succeed. 

The teacher says that the pupils The teacher thinks that the pupils 

will succeed. will succeed. 

In the following sentences, the subjects refer to the same person, and, hence, 
''shall'' is used throughout the constructions: 

Simple Futurity. Doubtful Futurity. 

The teacher says that he shall dis- The teacher thinks that he shall 

miss the pupils. dismiss the pupils. 

He says that he shall go abroad. He thinks that he shall go abroad. 

DIRECT QUOTATION, INDIRECT QUOTATION AND DOUBT-. 
FUL FUTURITY IN INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

226. In interrogative sentences, the same general rule that 
applies to the declarative form constructions, applies also to 
direct and indirect quotation and to doubtful futurity. 

(a) The auxiliary that is required in the answer, must be used in the 
question, when the person spoken to decides the question or controls the 
ispeaker. 

DIRECT QUOTATION. 

Did he say, ''Shall I go"? 

Did he say, ''Shall you go"? Did he say, "Will you go"? 

Did he say, "Shall he go"? Did you say, "Will you go"? 

Did you say, "Shall I go"? 
225-226 
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INDIRECT QUOTATION AND DOUBTFUL FUTURITY. 

The rules for interrogative constructions are the same as in declarative sen- 
tences. " 

(6) In indirect quotation, when the subjects do not refer to the same person, 
the auxiliaries are used the same as in the declarative form; when the sub- 
jects refer to the same speaker, shall'' is usedin all the persons to express simple 
futurity, and "will" is used in all the persons to express promise or determina- 
tion. 

Thus: "The teacher says (or thinks) that the pupils wiU succeed," becomes 
" Does the teacher say (or think) that the pupils ivill succeed? " "The teacher 
says (or thinks) that he shall dismiss the pupils," becomes, "Does the teacher 
say (or think) that he shall dismiss the pupils?" 



CONTINGENT FUTURITY, 

227. In subordinate clauses after " if, " " though, " " although, " 
"when," "until," etc., "shall" (or "should") is used in all three 
persons unless the subject is thought of as wishing or consenting, 
when "will" (or "would") is correct. 

EXAMPLES. 

Futurity. Willingness. 
If I shall find that I am in the If he vriU go, I will go too. 
wrong, I shall apologize. If you vriU attend to this matter I 

If it shall appear that the prisoner will pay you for the work, 
is guilty, he will surely be punished. Although we will consent to his 
Even though the prisoner shall be going, we will not give him permission 
•found guilty, lie will not be punished, to remain away for an indefinite 

period. 

In connection with the use of "shall," in the foregoing sentences, to express 
contingent futurity, note that properly speaking, the auxiliary "should," 
and not the auxiliary "shall," is required. The use of "will," however in the 
second and third persons is required when the wishes of the person referred 
to are considered. 

The following sentences are in conformity with the modem usage of the 
language: 

IfhecomeSyl shall go. (Futurity.) If he should (or were to) come, I 

should go. (Futurity.) 
If he comes f I will go. (Willing- If he should come I would ga 
) (Willingness.) 



If h e will come (will be willing), I 
shall go. (Futurity.) 

The employment of "shall," however, is in accordance with the usage oi 
the language when the subject is not thought of as wishing or consenting. 
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REQUEST, DESIRE, COMMAND. 

228. After request or desire, the auxiliary "will" is used 
when the assertion is direct and personal; "shair* when the asser- 
tion is indirect and impersonal. 

The expression is indirect and impersonal when it is introduced 
by "it;" as, "It is requested;" "It was requested, etc. 

EXAMPLES. 

In the following sentences, the In the following sentences the as- 
assertion is direct and personal; sertion is indirect and impersonal; 
hence, "will" is required; hence, "shall" is required: 

I request that you wiU not leave It is requested that no person shall 
the room. leave the room. 

I desire that you wiU give the It is desired that every one shall 
matter immediate attention. be present. 

In assertions where the third person is spoken of , ''will" is the correct 
auxiliary, if the construction is not introduced by "it." 

According to these instructions, the following sentences are correct: 

I request that each one present I desire that each one will give the 
wiU attend the meeting. matter immediate attention. 

After command, the auxiliary "shall" is always required. 

EXAMPLES. 

I command that you shall leave the I command that no one shall leave 
room. his seat. 

SHOULD AND WOULD: HOW TO USE THEM. 
DECLARATIVE FORM. 

229. " Should " and " wou W follow, in the main, the rules that 
govern "shall" and "will," with some peculiar uses of their own. 
When there is no controlling force from without, "I should," 
"You would," "He would," "We should," ''You would," "They 
would," are used in the same way that "shall" and "will" are 
used. (See rule under Shall and Will, Declarative Form.) 

Shall and Will. Should and Would. 

(Simple Future ) (Contingent Future.) 

If he invites me, I shall go. If he were, to invite me, I should go. 

If he invites you, I suppose that If he were to invite you, I suppose 

you wiU ^o. that you wovld go. 

If he invites her, I suppose that If he were to mvite her, I suppose 

she wiU go. that she toovld go. 
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(6) "Should" and "would" are called the past tense forms of "shall" and 
"will; " this is because they were originally past in meaning, but they are now 
more especially used to express contingency; that is, what one should or would 
have done or what one should or would do under special conditions. Past 
tense uses of these auxiliaries, however, may be seen in such expressions &b 
" He would read for hours at a time. " In the foregoing sentences, contingency 
is expressed: 

In addition to expressing contingency, "should "and "would" have special 
uses. Thus: "Should" in the first person expresses plan, a condition beyond 
the control of the will, and in all three persons, propriety; "would" in the first 
person expresses resolution, and in all tnree persons, wilungness or custom. 

EXAMPLES. 

Should'. Would. 

If I were going abroad, I ahovld I would never consent. (Resolu- 
study French. (Plan.) tion. 

If I were to walk so far, I should • I wovld do the work for you if I 
become fatigued. (Condition beyond could. (Willingness.) 
control of the will.) You would do this for me I know, 

^ I know that I s/iot^W practice sev- and so would he. (Willingness.) 
eral hours each day* (Propriety.) When I was a child, I wovM gaze 

You should not study so many for hours at the clouds. (Custom.) 
hours a day. (Propriety.) When you were a child, you would 

He should not walk so far. (Pro- read for hours at a time. (Custom.) 
priety.) 

Should and Ought. — The specific use of "should" is to express propnc^t/ or 
expediency, but it is often loosely used in a stronger sense to express duty. Thus, 
in strict usage, we should say, ' ' Children ought to obey their parents. " (Moral 
obligation.) "Children s/ioi«Zd be seen and not heard." (Propriety.) 

INTERROGATIVE FORM. 

230. The auxiliary that is required in the answer, must be 
used in the question, except when the person spoken to does 
not control the speaker. 

SHOULD. 

(Person spoken to decides.) 
Singular. Plural. 
Questions. Answers. Questions. Answers. 

Should you go? I should go. Should you go? We should go. 

Should he go? He should go. Should they go? They should go. 

WOULD. 

(Each one does as he plesises.) 
Singular. Plural. 
Questions. Answers. Questions. Answers. 

Would you go? I would go. Would you go? We would go. 

Would he go? He would go. Would they go? They would go. 

230 
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(a) The question "would I" like "will I," can be answered only by the 
speaker; hence, these forms should never be used when addressing the penon 
spoken to. 

(6) As has been indicated, "should" in the first person expresses plan,a 
condition beyond the control of the will, and in all three persons duty (pro- 
priety); while "would" in the first person expresses resolution, and in ail three 
persons, willingness or custom. 

In applying the rule given above, it will be readily seen that if "should" is 
required in the answer, it must be used in the question ; and likewise, if " would ' ' 
is required in the answer, it must be used in the question; that is, when the 
person spoken to decides the question or controls the speaker. 

Questions. Answers. 

Should you go if you were invited? I should. (Contingent futurity.) 

Should you uke to go? I should. (Condition beyond the 

control of the will.) 

Would he like to go? He would. (Condition beyond the 

control of the will.) 

Would they enjoy the concert? They ux)yld. (Condition beyond the 

Would he sit and read for hours at control of the will.) 
a time? He would. (Custom.) 

Would you forgive him? I would never forgive him. (Resolu- 

tion.) 

(c) When the person spoken to does not control the speaker, the auxiliary 
that is used in the question is not necessarily used in the answer; thus; in the 
sentence, ^'Should I like her if I were to meet her?" The person spoken to 
may answer, "Yes; you would.' ' While in the sentence, " Should I assist her?" 
(meaning is it my duty to assist her) the person spoken to may answer, "Yes; 
you shoiud. " 

CONDITION BEYOND THE CONTROL OF THE WILL. 

231. "Should" in the first person, and "would" in the second 
and the third, are the correct auxiliaries to use in expressing a 
condition beyond the control of the will. 

EXAMPLES. 

Singular. Plural. 

If I were to eat this, I should be If we were to eat this, we should 

ill. be iU. 

If you were to eat this, you umild If you were to eat this, you would 

be ill. be ill. 

If he were to eat this, he would be If they were to eat this, they 

ill. would be ill. 

(a) "Would" in the first person expresses willingness or resolution; 
hence, for a person to say "I would be ill" is to express a willingness or a 
resolution to be ill. 
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FURTHER EXAMPLES. 



In the following sentences, the supposition is implied, but not expressed: 



Incorrect. 

I would be happy to see you at any 
time. 

I vx>uld be happy to meet her. 
I vjould be very much obliged to 
you. 

I know that I lootild like her. 



Correct. 

I should be happy to see you at 
any time. 

I should be happy to meet her. 

I should be very much obliged to 
you. 

I know that I should like her. 



In the sentences ^ven above, there is an ellipsis of the suppositional clause; 

"t you were to come); "I should be 
etc. In the following sentences, the 



thus; **I should be happy to see you" (if you were to come); "I should be 
happy to meet her" (if she were to call), ( " 



supposition is expressed: 
Incorrect. 

If I were to take this medicine, I 
vxndd recover. 

If I were to go out in the rain with- 
out an imibreila, I would ruin my 
clothes. 

If I did not make the best of my 
opportunities, I would not succeed. 

t would be obliged to go if he were 
to come. 



Correct. 

If I were to take this medicine, I 
9hould recover. 

If I were to go out in the rain with- 
out an imibrella, I should ruin my 
clothes. 

If. I did not make the best of my 
opportunities, I should not succeea. 

I should be obliged to go if he were 
to come. 



DIRECT AND INDIRECT QUOTATIONS. 

232. In direct quotation, the auxiliaries ''should" and ''would" 
are used the same as in the declarative form. 



DIRECT QUOTATION. 



He said, "I should go if I were 
able." (Simple subjunctive futur- 
ity.) 

He said, "If I were to go abroad I 
should study French. " (Plan.) 

He said, "If I were to eat this, I 
should be ill." (Condition beyond 
the control of the will.) 



He said, "I uxmld not go imder any 
circumstances." (Determination.) 

He said, "When I was a child I 
would study for several hours at a 
time." (Custom.) 

He said, "I know that I should 
learn my lessons." (Duty or pro- 
priety.) 



IimiRECT QUOTATION. 

233. In indirect quotation, when the subjects do not refer to 
the same person the auxiliaries are used tke same as in declara- 
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tive constructions; when the subjects refer to the same person, 
''should*' is used in all three persons to express simple contingent 
futurity, plan, propriety, a condition beyond the control of 
the will as the case may be, and "would" is used in all three 
persons to express willingness, promise or determination. 



Subject nouns do not refer to the 
same person. 

The teacher said that I should suc- 
ceed. (Contingent Futurity.) 

The teacher said that the pupils 
would succeed. (Contingent Futur- 
ity) 

The teacher said that the pupils 
should learn their lessons. (Pro- 
priety) 

The teacher said that sometimes 
the pupils vxyuld study for several 
hours at a time. (Custom.) 

The teacher said that if the pupils 
were to study too hard, they would be 
ill. (Condition beyond the control 
of the will.) 

The teacher said that if I were to 
eat this, I should be ill. (Condition 
beyond the control of the will.) 



Subject nouns refer to the same 
person. 

The teacher said that he should 
dismiss the class. (Contingent Fu- 
turity.) 

The teacher said that he uxnild give 
the pupils a vacation. (Promise.) 

He said that when he was a child 
he would watch the clouds for hours 
at a time. (Custom.) 

The teacher said that if he were to 
eat this he should be ill. (Condition 
beyond the control of the will.) 

I said that if I were to ^o abroad, I 
should study French. (Pmn.) 

He said that if he were to go abroad, 
he should study French. (Plan.) 

You said that you would not go 
under any circumstances. (Determi- 
nation.) 



DOXJBTFUL FUTURITY. 

234. In doubtful futurity, "should" and "would" are used the 
same as in direct and indirect quotation. Again, when past time 
is expressed, the verbs in both the principal and the subordinate 
clause must be in accordance with each other, as, " I thoiight that I 
should go;" "He thought that he should go;" when, however, it is 
the intention of the speaker to express in present time what he 
would do under certain conditions, the tenses do not accord. 
Thus: in the sentence, "I thought that I should go," past time is 
expressed in both the principal and the subordinate clause; while 
in the sentence, "I think that I should go if he would go with me," 
the speaker expresses in present time what he would do in the 
future under the condition named. 
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Past. 

I though that I should be able to see 
him, but I found that he had gone. 

He thought that he should be able to 
go, but he found that he could not 
leave his bffice. 

I thought that I should like to go. 

He thought that he should like to go. 

I thought that I should be ill. 



Present. 

I think that I should be able to see 
him if I were to call. 

He thinks that he should be able to 
go if he were to be invited. 

I think that I should like to go. 
He thinks that he should like to go. 
I think that I should be ill. 



Note that in all such constructions as, " I think that I should like to zo** there is a clause 
unexpressed, but understood; thus : "I think that I ahovld like to go. if," etc. 

DIRECT QUOTATION, INDIRECT QUOTATION AND DOUBT- 
FUL FUTURITY IN INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 



235. In direct and indirect quotation and doubtful futurity, 
the same rule that applies to the declarative form, applies to 
interrogative sentences. 

DIRECT QUOTATION. 



Did he say, ''Would he go"? 
Did you say, " Would you go " ? 



Did he say, ''Shxyuld I go?" 
Did he say, ''Should the pupil go"? 
Did you say, "Should I go"? 
Did you Bay, "Should the pupil go"? 

Note that the question "Shomld I go," would be answered "You should (or should not 
go;" "Should the pupil go?" would be answered, **The pupil should (or should not) go;" 
**Would he go?" would be answered, "He would (or would not) go." 

INDIRECT QUOTATION AND DOUBTFUL FUTURITY. 

236. The rules are the same as in declarative sentences. 



Subjects do not Refer 

Questions. 

Did the teacher say (or think) that 
the pupils should prepare their lessons 
at home? (Propriety.) 

Did the teacher say (or think) that 
if the pupils were to study hard, they 
would become ill ? (Condition beyond 
the control of the will.) 

Did the teacher say (or think) that 
the pupils uxmLd study harder if they 
had more time? (Contingent futur- 
ity.) 



to the Same Person. 

Answers. 

The teacher said (or thought) that 
the pupils should prepare their lessons 
at home. (Propriety.) 

The teacher said (or thought) that, 
if the pupils were to study hard, they 
would become ill. (Condition be- 
yond the control of the will.) 

The teacher said (or thought) that 
the pupils ux)uld study harder if they 
had more time. (Contingent futur- 
ity.) 

235-236 
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Subjects Refer to the Same Person. 
Questions. Answers. 



Did the teacher say (or think) that 
he should assist his pupils as much as 
possible? (Propriety.) 

Did the teacher say (or think) that 
he should Uke to assist his pupils? 
(Condition beyond the control of the 
will.) 

Did the teacher say (or think) that 
he should go abroad if he could leave 
his pupils? (Ck)ntingent futurity.) 



The teacher said (or thought) that 
he should assist his pupils as much as 
possible. (Propriety.) 

The teacher said (or thought) that 
he shoiild like to assist his pupils. 
(Condition beyond the control of the 
will.) 

The teacher said (or thought) that 
he should go abroad if he could leave 
his pupils. (Contingent futurity.) 



(a) In the first person, "should" or shall" is always required irrespective 
of the auxiliary that may be used in the answer; thus: 



Questions. 

Should I obey his wishes? (Pro- 
priety.) 

Should I be ill if I were to eat this? 
(Condition beyond the control of the 
will.) 

Should I become fatigued if I were 
to go? (Condition beyond the contro 1 
of the will.) 

Did you say (or think) that I should 
be able to go ? ( Contingent futurity. ) 

Did you say (or think) that I should 
assist my parents. (Propriety.) 

Did you say (or think) that I should 
like him? (Condition beyond the 
control of the will.) 

Should T like her if I knew her? 
(Condition beyond the control of the 
will.) 

Should I regret this? (Condition 
beyond the control of the will.) 



Answers. 

You should. 

You would be ill, etc. 

You would, etc. 



I said (or thought) that you would 
be able to go. 

I said (or thought) that you should 
assist them. 

I said (or thought) that you would 
like him. 

You would, etc. 



You woidd not. 



(b) In indirect quotation or in doubtful futurity the same rules obtain. 
Do you think that I should like it? I think that you would. 

(c) The same rules apply to "shall" in the first person. 

(d) In subordinate clauses after "if," "though," "although," "when," 
"until," etc., "should" (like "shall") is used in all three persons unless the 
subject is thought of as wishing or consenting, when "would" (or "will") is 
correct. 
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Futurity. , Willingness. 

If I aJundd (were to) go to the city, Although I vmUd do this under 
I should call on him. the circumstances, I should not wish 

Even if vou shoiild (or were to) fail, any remuneration, 
you would not become discouraged. If he woidd go, I should be willing to 

If he should (or were to) call in my go too. 
absence, tell him to. call to-morrow. If you would kindly do this, I 

Even if he should (or were to) fail, should esteem it a favor, 
he would not become discouraged. 

In the sentences given above, note that the auxiliary in the principal clause also takes 
the subjunctive form when it refers to what is future and contingent. The same rule 
obtains when the reference is to what is past.uncertain, or denied; as "If I hadknown it, I 
thould not have come." **If he had called, he woiUd not have seen me.'' 

REQUEST, DESIRE, COMMAND. 

237. After reciuest or desire, the auxiliary "would" (like "will") is used 
when the assertion is direct and personal; "should" (or "shall") when the 
assertion is indirect and impersonal. See Shall and Will. 

Note. — ^The expression is indirect and impersonal when it is introduced by "it;" as, 
"It is requested;" "It was requested," etc. 

IDIOMATIC USES. 

"had" for "should (ob would) have." 

(a) In idiomatic use, the indicative form is often used when the subjunctive 
might be expected. 

Indicative (Idiomatic). Subjunctive. 

I had given up in despair, had 1 not I should have despaired if I had not 

received assistance. received assistance. 

Many deeds, which had otherwise Many deeds, which vmild otherwise 

appeared noble, were shown to be have appeared noble, were shown to 

ignoble. be ignoole. 

2. " Would " in the expression of a wish. 

(&) In poetry (and in Anglo-Saxon), "would" is sometimes used in the 
sense of wish. 

Would. Wish. 
Would that I had gone. I wish that I had gone. 

Would that I had never seen this I wish that I had never seen this 
day. day. 

3. Omission of "if." 

(c) " If, " followed immediately by a subject noun or pronoun, is fre- 
quently omitted. 

Omission of If. Presence of If. 

Were he in the wrong, he should be If he were in the wrong, he should 
punished. be punished. 

Had he been present, this woufd not // he had been present, 
have occurred. 
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IT SHOULD SEEM; IT WOULD SEEM. 

(d) " It should seem " and It would seem " are often used for " It seems, " 
or I think " as being more modest forms of expression. 

It would seem that he ought to go It seems (or I think) he ought to go 
under the circumstances. imder the circumstances. 

(e) "It should Beem'* conveys a slightly different meaning from *4t would 
seem." The former means, "It seems that it should be so, while the latter 
means merely "it seems." The expression "It would seem'* is more com- 
monly employed than is, "it should seem." There is a growing tendency, 
however, to use "it vxmld seem" when "it should seem" is required. 

WOULD SAY OR SHOULD SAY ; WILL SAY OR SHALL SAY. 

''Would say" expresses contingent willingness or a wish to say; "should 
say" expresses contingent futurity, propriety, plan; "will say" expresses 
wi llingn ess, or determination, or promise in the immediate future to say; 
"shalisay" expresses simple futurity. 

MAY AND MIGHT: HOW TO USE THEM. 
238. In their special uses "may'' and "might" express per- 
mission or possibility; in their general uses power, ability, eon- 
cession, and the like. The uses of "may" and "might," however, 
are much involved; the notions of power, ability, permission, con- 
tingency, etc., passing into one another; "may" especially being 
often used with more or less indefiniteness. 

Note in connection with "may" and "might" that, while their distinctive office is to 
express permission or possibility, while that of "can" and "could" is to express ability, the 
latter meaning is sometimes expressed by "may" or "might." Thus, it is common to use 
"may" in such constructions as "I will give you the money so that you may pay the bill." 
Note that in this construction, "can" would express the same idea. 

Again, "might" is used occasionally in the sense of "could" in such construction as. 
"This sum might be set aside for general expenses," meaning that this sum could be so appro- 
priated if it were to be regarded as feasible. Here the notion of ability passes into that of 
possibility. 

CONJUGATION. 

PsESENT Tense. 
Singular. 

Ist Person I may go, 

2d Person You may go, 

3d Person He may go, 

Present Perfect Tense. 
Singular. 

1st Person I may have gone, 

2d Person You may have gone, 

3d Person He may have gone, 
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Plural 
We may go. 
You may go. 
They may go. 

Plural. 
We may have gone. 
You may have gone. 
They may have gone. 
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let Person 
2d Person 
3d Person 



let Person 
2d Person 
3d Person 



Past Tense. 
Expressing Possible Future. 
Singular. PluraL 
I might go, We might go. 

You might go. You might go. 

He might go. They might go. 

Past Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I might have gone. We might have gone. 

You might have gone. You might have gone. 

He might have gone, They might have gone. 



THE USES OF MAY AND MIGHT. 

(a) "May" and "might" express permission, "may" being used in the 
present, and "might" in the past tense. 

"May " may express permission absolutely as in the sentence, " You may go, " 
or it may express contingent permission as in the sentence, "You may go if 
the weather is pleasant. " 

"Might" when used in indirect statement may express absolute per- 
mission as in the sentence, " I told him that he might go, " or it may express con- 
tingent permission; as, " I told him that he might go if he coidd find some one to 
accompany him;" in direct statement "might" always expresses con/ingreni per- 
mission; as, "You might go if you could find some one to accompany you. " 

(Note in connection with the last that the notion of permission seems to pass into that 
of possibility.) 

(6) "May" and "might" express possibility. 

Present. Past. 
I may go. (Present tense.) I might go. (Past tense expressing 

possible future.) 

He may have gone. (Present per- He might have gone. (Past perfect 
feet tense.) tense.) 

Note that there is no essential difference between the use of "may" and that of "might/' 
the words being used according to the tense form required. Thus, the present tense form 
in the sentence, "I may go if I can find some one to accompany me," becomes the past tense 
form in the sentence, "I might go if I eould find some one to accompany me." Note that 
the auxiliaries "may" and "might" correspond in their tense forms to the auxiliaries "shall" 
and "should;" thus: 

Present. Past. 

If he comes, I shall go. If he were to come, I shovM go. 

If he comes, I may go. If he were to come, I might go. 

Note that, in these sentences, "shall" and "should" convey the meaning of specified acts 
to be performed under specified conditions, while "may" and "might" express the mere 
possibility of future acts to be performed. 

Note that "may" and "might" often appear to be interchangeable in expressing the 
Mme tense, but when this is the case, there is an ellipsis of a contingent clause, which shows 
that "ma^" anfl "might" express different tenses. Thus, in the sentences, "I may go 
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after all," there is an ellipsis of a clause in the present tense; as. I may go if he oomee;" 
while, in the sentence, "I might go after all," there is an ellipsis of a clause in the past tense 
expressing a contingent future; as, "I might go if he were to come.** 

(c) "May" and "might" are sometimes used to express purpose or con- 
cession. 

Present. Past. 
He studies in order that he may He studied in order that he might 
learn. (Purpose.) learn. (Purpose.) 

He may deceive me, yet will I never He might desert me, yet would I 
forsake him. (Concession expressed- never forsake him. (Concession 
by "may;" determination, by "will.") expressed by "might;" determina- 
tion by "would.") 

(d) " Might " is occasionally used somewhat in the same way that "should" 
is used when expressing propriety or duty. 

Should. Might. 
I think that you shovM do this for I think that you might do this for 
me. me. 

(e) "May" and "might" are sometimes used to express a wish. 

Present. Past. 
It is my wish that you may succeed. It was my wish that you might 

succeed. 

May you live long and prosper. Oh, that I mighi see her once again I 

Nottf. — In the sentence, "Oh. that I might see her once again," "might" is used simi- 
larly to "would" in the sentence, "Oh, would that he were here!" 

(/) "May" is sometimes used to express "chance." 

Be that as it may (that is, as it may What may be your name? 
happen to be). Come what may^ I shall not give 

you up. 

NoTX. — These uses might be classed under possibility. 

THE INFINITIVE MODE. 
CONCORD OF TENSE OF THE INFINITIVE WITH THE PRINCIPAL VERB. 
239. The Infinitive mode has two tenses: present and perfect. 

Present Tense. Perfect Tense. 

To be. To have been. 

When the infinite is in the present tense, it is called the present infinitive; in 
the perfect tense, the perfect infinitive. 

THE PRESENT INFINITIVE. 

(a) When the infinitive refers to a time either coincident with or after that 
of the principal verb, the present infinitive is used. 

In the following examples the time of the infinitive is coincident with that 
of the principal verb: 
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CJorrect. 

1. Imesmtovjrite, I intend to gro. 

I hope to see her. I am delighted to see you. 

I am obliged to go. I am happy to meet you. 

In the following examples, the time of the infinitive is after that of the 
principsil verb, hence the present infinitive is used. ^ 

2. I meant to write, not I meant to 3. I should have been delighted to 
have yyritten, see her, not I should have been de- 

I intended to gro, not I intended to lighted to have seen her. 
have gone. 

I hoped to see her, not I hoped to . 4. I should like to go, n^t I should 
have seen her, like to have gone. • 

It was their duty to tdl him, ?m)< it I should have liked to g^o, not I 
was their duty to /lave told him. should have liked to have gone. 

Note. — Instead of saying *' I should like to have gone'* one should say, ** I should have 
liked to go, for the liking or the desire to go would precede the going. 

THE PERFECT INFIIHTIVE. \ 

(6) When the infinitive refers to a time prior to that of th^principal verb, 
the perfect infinitive is used. 

Correct. 

I am happy to have met you. I am delighted to have come. 

Many verbs in the infinitive mode have a passive as well as an active voice. 

AcnvE Voice. 

Present Infinitive. Perfect Infinitive. 

To rem^emher. To have remembered. 

Passive Voice. 

Present Infinitive. Perfect Infinitive. 

To he remembered. To have Peen remembered . 

I was glad to be remembered. I am glaid to have been remembered. 

AS AND ITS USES. 

240. "As" is employed as an adverb, a conjunction^ or a 

relative pronoun. 

In some of its uses, "as" seems to have the function of a preposition; but, 
inasmuch as constructions in which this use occurs, can be expanded so as to 
show the conjunctional nature of "as," its function as a preposition will not 
be recognizea in this exposition. 

I. "AS" AS AN ADVERB. 

"As" may be used as ah adverb followed by as used as a conjunction. "I 
am as tall as you" (are tall). 

The first " as" is an adverb; the second, a conjunction, connecting the subor- 
dinate clause, "You are tall," with the principal clause , "I am as tall." 

In connection with the use of "as" in making comparisons, note that "as" 
is used when the comparison is equal; "so" when it is unequal. Thus: "I 
am as tall ajs you;" "She is not so tall ajs I." 
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2. "AS" AS A CONJUNCTION. 

"As" may be used as a conjunction to express degree, quantity, manner, 
and the like. It always introduces a subordinate clause. 

Sentences in which "as*' is employed as a conjunction are frequently ellipti- 
cal, but the conjunctional nature of ''.as" can be readily seen by expanding 
the subordinate clause that it introduces. Thus, the following sentences, 
when expanded, show the nature of "as" as a conjimction. 

CONJUNCTION "AS" FOLLOWING ITS CORRELATIVE "AS" (ADV.) IN 
THE COMPARISON OF EQUALS. 



Elliptical Form. 
"You may depend upon it, there 
are ds good hearts to serve men in 
palaces as in cottages. 

"Had I read as much as others I 
might have been as ignorant." — 
Hobbs, 

"Jesus Christ pours out a doctrine 
beautiful as the light, sublime as 
Heaven, and as true as God. " — Theo. 
Parker. 

"Things that never happen are as 
much realities to us in tneir effect 
as those that are accomplished.'* — 

Dickens. 



Expanded Form. 

"You may depend upon it, th^re 
are as as good hearts to serve men in 
palaces as there are good hearts to serve 
men in cottages. " 

"Had I read as much as others 
have readf I might have been as igno- 
rant." 

"Jesus Christ pours out a doctrine 
(as) beautiful as the light is heautijul, 
sublime as Heaven is sublime, and txue 
as God is true. " 

"Things that never happen are as 
much realities to us in their effects as 
those that are accomplished are real. ** 



CONJUNCTION "AS" FOLLOWING ITS CORRELATIVE "SO" (ADV.) IN 
THE COMPARISON OF UNEQUALS. 



Elliptical Form. 

"Success in life is a matter not so 
much of talent or opportimity as of 
concentration and perseverance." 

There is nothing so strong or safe 
in any emergency of life as simple 
truth." — Dickens. 

"The love of man in his maturer 
years is not so much a new emotion 
as a revival and concentration of all 
his departed affections for others." 
— Bidwer. 



Expanded Form. 

"Success in life is a matter not so 
much of talent or opportimity a^ itis 
of concentration and perseverance." 

"There is nothing so strong or safe 
in any emergency of life as simple 
truth is strong or safe.** 

"The love of man in his maturer 
years is not so much a new emotion as 
ttis & revival and concentration of all 
his departed affectious for others". 



' In all the sentences given above, note that "so" is an adverb and that "as" 
is a conjunction. 
240 
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"AS" IN COMPANY WITH OTHER WORDS, FORMING A PHRASE 

CONJUNCTION. 

(a) The expressions "as soon as," "as long as," "as far as," and the cor- 
responding phrases, "so sooiQ as," "so long as," "so far as," may be regarded as 
phrase conjunctions; that is, groups of word^ used as single conjimctions. Of 
course they are resolvable into the component parts of an adverb (as or so), 
an adjective or an adverb (soon, long, far), and a conjimction as, 

(b) As far as, as soon as, as long a« are usually interchangeable with so 
far as, so soon as, so long as; but if the extent or degree usually implied in these 
phrases is to be emphasized, however slightly, so is used preferably to as. 

The following are the uses of these phrases: 

EXAMPLES. 

"We said of conduct that it is the simplest thing in the world as far as knowl- 
edge is concerned, but the hardest thing in the world so far as doing it is con- 
cerned." 

"Therefore, we fulfill the law of our being so far os oiu* being is aesthetic and 
intellective, as well as so far cw it is moral." 

In the first sentence as far as is equivalent in ijaeaning to the phrases "with 
respect to" or "in relation to;" in the second sentence, there is a distinct 
reference to and limitation of extent conveyed in the phrase, "a« far as" In 
brief, when in place of the phrase " as far as" the phrase with respect to or in 
rdation to can be substituted, "a« far as" is eorrecty used; but when the 
extent or degree is to be emphasized, "so far as" is correctly used. 

"In so far as" is often used in the sense of "so far as," but "in" is super- 
fluous in this connection. Thus, in the sentence, " /n so far as I am concerned 
you need not hesitate to refuse to go," in is redundant. 

FURTHER EXAMPLES. 
Correct, 

As far as he is concerned, it is of no consequence. 

So far as we resist temptation, we gain strength of character. 

As soon as he comes I will go. 

So soon as one difficulty is surmounted, another arises. 
I shall stay as long os I can. 

So long as a person minds his own affairs, he will have no trouble with his 
neighbors. 

Note. — As has been indicated, "so" may be substituted for "as" if the extent or degree 
is to be emphasized. In the sentences introduced by "so far as," "so long as," "so soon 
as," "as" is often used instead of "so," even by good speakers; but, as has been indicated, 
"so" is preferable when the extent or degree implied is to be emphasized. 

"AS" AS A CONJUNCTIVE ADVERB. 

(a) As introducing a subordinate clause, in many constructions, is not onlv 
a conjunction but also an adverb; for this reason, in constructions of this kind, 
"as" is called a conjunctive adverb. Thus, in such sentences as, "I am as 
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interested in my studies as I have always been, " the second "as" is not only 
a conjunction, connecting the subordinate clause with the principal, but also 
an adverb, modifying the verb in the subordinate clause in the same way that 
the hrst "as" modifies the verb in the principal clause. 

(6) Sometimes there is an omission of so many words that "as" is regarded 
as connecting merely words instead of clauses; just as the conjunction " and " is 
regarded as connecting words in the sentence, "Children laugh and play,** 
instead of clauses as " Children laugh and children play. " Thus: 

(1) *'As," through ellipsis of subject and verb, may connect an adverb in a 
subordinate clause with an adverb in the principal clause. 

"Human nature is the same here as elsewhere.*' 

"As" seemingly connects the adverb "here" with the adverb "elsewhere;" 
but, by expanding the construction, we find that "as" virtually connects an 
elliptical subordinate clause, (as) "it is elsewhere" with a principal clause, 
" Human nature is the same here. " 

(2) "As " may be used to connect a noim in a subordinate clause with a 
noun or pronoun in the principal clause to which it is apposed. 

I like you as a friend. 

I look upon him as an enemy. 

In these sentences, there is an ellipsis of both subject and verb. Thus, " I 
like you a« I like a friend;" " I look upon him as I look upon an enemy" (or 
as I should look upon an enemy if I had one"). 

In both these sentences, the "noun" in the subordinate clause is in the objective case. 

In order to determine the case of the noun or pronoun following "as," it is necessary 
only to expand the construction by supplying the omitted verb or the subject and the 
verb, as the case may be. Thus, in the sentence, "I like you as well as he," there is an 
ellipsis of the verb does; thus, "I like you as well as he does; in the sentence, "I like you as 
well as him," there is ui ellipsis of both subject and verb; thus, "I like you as well as 
/ do him." 

(3) "As" may be used to connect an appositional noun with the word to 
which it is apposed. 

Washington as a general was great. 

His success as a writer was unprecedented. 

His career (x« a soldier was brilliant. 

Note. — In such constructions as these, "as" has the force of a phrase prepoaition (two 
or more words used as a single preposition), meaning "in the capacity of ," but it is better 
to regard it as a connective, for the reason that to regard **as" as a preposition would put 
the appositional noun in the objective case even when it is virtually nominative. Thus 
in the sentence. "Washington as a general was great," "general" should be regarded as 
in the same case as "Washington;" hence, "as" must be construed as a conjunction. In 
such constructions as "His success as a writer;" "His career as a teacher," there is an ellipsis 
of the noun, in each case. Thus, "His success as a writer's success;" "His career as a 
teacher's career;" but to avoid confusion, and because the possessive sign is dropped, the 
appositional word (career or sticceae), is regarded as nominative. 

It is difficult to expand sentences of this kind so as to form a principal and a subordinate 
clause, as the meaning is better expressed in the elliptical clause. Thus: "Washington 
was great as a general is great," or "His success was imprecedented as a writer's success 
Is unprecedented," does not convey the meaning so clearly as does the elliptical oonitruction. 
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(4) "As " may be used to connect an infinitive modifier in a subordinate 
clause with a word in the principal clause that precedes it; am not so 
foolish as to believe that." 

When the infinitive follows "as," its function can be readily ascertained by 
expanding the construction. Thus, the sentence, " I am not so foolish as to 
believe that," becomes, when expanded, "I am not so foolish as I should be 
foolish to believe that. " It can be easily seen that the infinitive modifies the 
adjective "foolish," or the thought expressed by "should be foolish." In 
constructions of this kind, "as" maybe parsed as a conjimction connecting 
the adverbial modifier with the word that it mocUfies. 



3. "AS" AS A RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

After siuh, same, and many, "as" may be always construed as a relative 
pronoun; that is, as a word used both as a pronoun and as a conjunction at the 
same time. 

Note in this connection that as a pronoun, "as" would be used as either a subject, an 
object, or a predicate complement, as the construction would permit, and, at the same time, 
it would be a conjunction iii that it would connect the subordinate with the principal clause. 

No such person as he lives here. 
There is no such word as fail. 
This is the same as you gave me before. 
He made as ma>ny mistakes as you did. 

Note. — In the sentence, "No such person as he lives here," "as" is a relative pronoun; 
first, because it relates to the antecedent "person" and is used as the predicate comple- 
ment (predicate nominative) in the subordinate clause "as he is" ("he is as"), and. secondly, 
because it is a conjimction connecting the subordinate clause "as he is" with the principal 
elause "No such person lives here." 

LIKE AND AS. 

Rule. — Use "Zifce" as an adverb or an adjective; "as" as a 
conjunction. 

Note. — "Like" is followed by a noim or a pronoun with a preposition understood; as 
"He is like (unto) me." "As" is followed by a noun or a pronoun and a verb (expressed or 
understood). 

Her eyes are like stars. (Her eyes are like unto stars ) 

Her face is like marble. (Her face is like unto marble.) 

The grass is like velvet. (The grass is like unto velvet.) 

The children are like their mother. (The children are like unto their mother.) 

This feels like ice. (Like unto ice.) 

She looks like a goddess. (Like unto a goddess.) 

He looks like his father. (Like unto his father.) 

This tastes like vinegar. (Like unto vinegar.) 

This smells like perfume. (Like unto oerfume.) 
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It sounds like thunder. (Like unto thunder.) 
He works as I do. (As / do.) 
■ He speaks as I do. (As / do.) 
She sings as I do. (As / do.) 
They do as we do. (As we do.) 
Do OS I do. (As / do.) 

Note. — In connection with constructions like "He works as I do," "He speaks as I do," 
"She sings as I do," like mav be used instead of "as;" note, however, that if "like" is used, 
then it must be followed only by a pronoun or noun, which must be in the objective case; 
thus, "He works like me,*' "He speaks like me,*' "She sings like me.*' 

241. THE SPLIT INFINITIVE. 

THE SEPARATION OF TO, THE SIGN OF THE INFINITIVE, FROM ITS VERB. 

The separation of to, . the sign of the infinitive, from its verb, is almost uni- 
versally censured by grammarians, to being regarded by them as a part of the 
verb itself, and, hence, not to be separated from it by the introduction of the 
adverb. 

The history of the infinitive, however, shows that in no sense is to a part of 
the verb, nor is it, in all instances, essential to its meaning, for many verbs 
drop the preposition to when used with such verbs as have, may, can, shall, 
vrill, do, dare, etc. 

The preposition to must be regarded not as a part of the infinitive, but 
merely as the insignia of the gerundial or infinitive nature of the verb. 

The preposition to is not, nor has it ever been, incorporated into the verb itself; 
therefore, it can be readily seen that there is no essential reason why it should 
not be separated from its verb by the introduction of the adverb, especially 
when by this position the meaning is more clearly or emphatically expressed. 
In the language of Professor Lounsbury, "This practice, examples of which 
go as far back, certainly as the fifteenth century, has now become quite com- 
mon. In spite of the opposition that it encounters, there is little question 
that it will establish itself permanently in the language.*' 

In many constructions, greater force and perspicuity can be gained by plac- 
ing the adverb before the sign of the infinitive; but, in other constructions, the 
meaning is more clearly expressed by inserting the adverb between the 
preposition and the infinitive. To illustrate, the construction, '*To reaUy 
know a person, one must know him intimately,'' more clearly expresses the 
meaning than does the iorm,** ReaUy to know a person one must know him 
intimately;" or, ''To know a person really, one must know him intimately." 
On the other hand, the construction, '*It is a scene never to be forgotten," is 
more forceful than "It is a scene to never be forgotten." Thus we see that 
the rule given by grammarians: "To, " the sign of the infinitive, should never be 
separated from its verb, should be modified by the clause, unless the meaning 
can be more clearly expressed by the insertion of the adverb, 
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The constructions treated in this department are to be used as 
indicated in the exercise on page 226. 

A mlSTORIAN. DON'T SAY : SAY : 

A historian. An historian. 

Note. — ^The article "an" is required before words beginning with "h" 
when the accent is on the second syllable; thus: we say, "A history," but 
"an historian." (11106, 6) 

ABSOLUTELY. DON'T SAY SAY: 

It is absolutely correct. It is correct. 

Note. — "Correct" does not admit of modification or comparison 

ACCORDED. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I accorded him many privi- I granted him many privileges, 
leges. 

Note. — "Accord" means "to agree with" or "to suit;" as, "That accords 
with mv views," or "Your views accord with mine." "Granted" means 
bestow or "to confer;" hence "grant," and not "accord," is the proper 
word to use in this construction. 

AFRAID. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I am afraid I can't go. I fear I can't go. 

Note. — ^The adjective "afraid" should not be used, in this construction, 
in the sense of the verb "fear." 

AFTER. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

After having seen him, we left Having seen him we left the 

the house. house. 

Note. — "After" is superfluous with "having" in constructions of this 
kind 
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AGGRAVATING. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

His manners are very aggrar- His manners are very irritat- 
vating, ing. 

Note. — ^"A^avate" means "to make more grave or heavy;" "to inten- 
sify;" as, "His sickness was aggravated by the mental suffering under which 
he labored." Although aggravate" is often used in the sense of "irritate," 
it is not the best usage of the language. 



AGO. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I saw him a few days ago. I saw him a few days since. 

Note. — ^"Since" is preferable to "ago" when referring to events that are 
recent; "ago" is preferable to "since" when referring to events that are not 
recent; thus: "A few days since," but "a year ago.'' 

ALLUDE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He alluded to the bill and said He spoke of the bill and said 
that it must be paid at once. that it must be paid at once. 

Note. — ^''Allude" is incorrectly used in the sense of speak of, or mention. 
"Allude" means to refer delicately, indirectly, or incidentally, sometimes, as 
if in play; thus: we say, "He alluded to his visit, and implied that he would 
be pleased to call again. ' ' such expressions as, "He alluded at great length 
to the injuries that he had received," are incorrect. 

ALTERNATIVE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

There is no other alternative. There is no aUemative. 

Note. — "Other" is superfluous as "alternative" implies "other" in its 
meaning. 

AINT. DON'T SAY SAY: 

He ainH going. He isnH going. 

Note. — " Ain't " should never be used for " isn't. " Even as a contraction of 
"am not, " it is censured by manv critics, the form " I'm not" being imiversally 
preferred. The contractions, "you're not^" "he's not," "we're not," and 
"they're not" are generally regarded as preferable to "you aren't, " "he isn't," 
"we aren't" and "they aren't." 
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AHD WHICH. DON'T SAY: SAY 

The latest work on this sub- The latest work on this sub- 
ject, and which is by far the ject, which is by far the most 
most interesting is, etc. interesting is, etc. 

Note. — "And which" is incorrect, for the reason that a subordinate clause 
is connected with a principal clause by a co-ordinate conjunction. "And 
which" is correct in the sentence, "The latest book on this subject, which is by 
far the most interesting, and which, " etc. This is correct, for the reason that 
the co-ordinate conjunction "and" connects clauses of equal importance. 

Rule. — Co-ordinate conjunctions must connect like clauses, (p. 142, 14) 



ANYBODY'S ELSE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

Anybody's else umbrella will Anybody else's umbrella will 
do. do. 

Note. — The phrases ont/6odi/ else, somebody else, nobody else, etc., have a uni- 
tary meaning, as if one word, and properly take a possessive case (with the 
suffix at the end of the phrase): as, "This is somebody else's hat;" "Nobody 
else's children act so. "—-Century Dictionary. (t98 e) 



AHY ORE— THEY. DON'T SAY: 



SAY: 



If any one wishes to make a 
suggestion I wish they would 
make it. 

Anybody in their senses would 
have done it. 



If any one wishes to make a 
suggestion I wish he (or she, or 
he or she) would make it. 

Anybody in his senses would 
have done it. 



Note. — Any one, anybody , each^ any one, everybody, either, neither, one, 
somebody, should be followed by singular pronouns, or verbs. 

Any one, anybody, each,every one, everybody, either, neither nobody, somebody, 
may be followed by "he" or "his. ' ' One snould be followed, by one or one's. 



AHY ONE— ARE. DON'T SAY: 

Any one of these patterns are 
suitable. 



SAY: 



Any one of these patterns is 
suitable. 



Note. — See preceding note, also p. 81, Rule 5. 
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ANY PLACE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I can't find it any place. I can't find it anywhere. 

I am going some place today. I am going somewhere today. 

Note. — "Place" is a noun, and should not be used as an indirect object 
without a preposition. "Place" may be used with a preposition; as, "I saw 
it in some place,** or "I can't find it in any place.** One should say, "I am 
going to some place,** or "I am going somewhere;'* "I can't find it in any place,** 
or "i can't find it anywhere,*' 



APT DON'T SAY: SAY: 

It is apt to rain to-day. It is likely to rain to-day. 

Note. — "Apt" implies natural fitness or tendency: as John is an **apt" 

Eupil. "Likely" refers to a contingent event regarded as very probable; 
ence, "likely," and not "apt," is the correct form in the sentence given 
above. 



APPROACHED. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He approached the members He petitioned the members of 
of the church for a longer vaca- the church for a longer vacation, 
tion, and insisted upon having etc. 
it 

Note. — "Approached" should not be used in the sense of "petitioned" or 
"addressed." It is correctly used when the meaning is "to come near" by 
indirect or covert intimation, suggestion, or question, thus we say, " I approached 
him on this subject (felt my way), but as he did not encourage the suggestion, 
I said nothing further about it. " 

AT. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

Where is he ait Where is he? 

or or 

Where has he gone tot Where has he gone? 

Note. — "At" and "to" are superfluous in these sentences; hence, their use 
should be avoided. 

AT ALL. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

There is no use at all in your There is no use in your going, 
going. 

Note. — * At all' ' is superfluous; hence, it should not be used. 
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AT LENGTH. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

At length we arrived at our At last we arrived at our desti- 

destination. nation. 

Note. — "At length" is correctly used when continuance is expressed; "at 
last, " when finality is attained: thus, we say, "A^ length he began to recover: " 
"Aiio^^hedied." 

ARRIVE SAFELY. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I arrived safely, I arrived safe. 

Note. — ^The adjective "safe" is required, for the reason that reference is 
made to the condition of the subject, and not to the action of the verb. 

ARRIVED m, DON'T SAY- ^AY: 

I arrived in Chicago. I arrived at Chicago. 

Note. — "Arrived at" is correct, for the reason that the city is regarded, for 
the time being, as a mere point. 

AS IF IT WAS. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

It looks as if it was all right. It looks as if it were all right. 

Note. — "Were," and not "was," is required after "as if," for the reason 
that the supposition is not known. 

AS. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He is not as tall as she. He is not so tall as she. 

Note. — "So," and not "as," must always be used in imequal comparisons. 

AS I DO. DON'T SAY: • SAY: 

I don't know as I do. I don't know that I do. 

Note. — "As" should not be used in the sense of "that." 

AUTHORESS. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

She is a well-known authoress. She is a well-known author. 

Note. — ^The terms "authoress," doctress," "editress," "poetess," lecturess," 
are no longer used, "author," "doctor," "editor," etc., oeing used for both 
sexes. 

"Actress," not "actor " however, is the required form for the feminine 
gender. 
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BADLY. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I feel badly. I feel bad. 

You look badly. You look bad. 

You look nicely. You look nice. 

She looked beautifully. She looked beautiful. 

Note. — ^The verbs of the senses, /eeZ, look, taste, smell, sound, are used in an 
active as well as in an inactive sense. (See 11116.) 

BAD GRAMMAR. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He uses bad grammar. He uses incorrect English, or 

He does not speak correctly. 

Note. — Grammar presupposes an observance of its rules; hence, "bad 
grammar is an incorrect expression. "Grammatical" or "ungrammatical 
error," however, is correct. 

BADLY. DON'T .SAY: SAY: 

I need it badly. I need it very much. 

I shall miss you badly. I shall miss you very nvach. 

Note. — "Badly" used in the sense of very, very much, or gready, is a loose 
emplojnnent of the word; and, while it is frequently used in colloquial speech, 
' it is not in accordance with the best usage of the language. 

BE BACK. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I'll be back in a minute. I'll come back in a minute. 

Note. — "Back" denotes direction ^towards the starting point; but "be 
back " has no such significance. 

BESIDE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

There was no one at home There was no one at home 

beside me. besides me. 

Note. — "Beside" means "at one's side;" "besides" means "except;" 
hence, "besides" is the required form. 

BETWEEN. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

This is between you and /; This is between you and me; 

This is for you and /. This is for you and me. 

Note. — "Between" and "for" are prepositions, and henoe, must be followed 
by the objective case. One would not say, "This is for /." 
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CAME WEAR. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

. He came near falling down He almost fell down stairs, 
stairs. 

He came near dying. He almost died. 

Note. — "Came near" for "almost" is not in accordance with the best 
usage of the language. 

CAN AND MAY. DONT SAY: - aAY: 

Can I go to school ? May I go to school ? 

Note. — "Can" denotes ability; "may" asks for or denotes permission. 

CANT HARDLY. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I canH hardly speak; I I can hardly speak; I could 

couldnH hardly speak. hardly speak. 

Note. — "I can hardly speak," is correct. "Hardly" means hardy, with 
difficulty; consequently "I can't hardly speak," means "I can't speak with 
difficulty," which is equivalent to saying, "I can speak with ease." This 
meaning is opposite to that which the speaker wishes to convey, which is, "I 
can speak with difficulty," or, "I can hardly speak." 

COMMENCE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

T am going to commence my I am going to begin my 

studies. studies. 

Note. — ^Although "commence" is synonjnnous with "begin," as a purely 
English word, begin is nearly always preferable. 

COMPARED TO. DON'T SAY: SAY: ^ 

This is not to be compared to This is not to be compared 

that. mth that. 

Note. — ^We "compare with" when we wish to bring out the relative merits 
of the things compared. We "compare to," when we liken one thing unto 
another; as, " Christ compared the sinner to a lost sheep. " 

CONTEMPTIBLY. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He spoke contemptibly of him. He spoke contemptuously of 

^im. 

Note. — A person may act contemptibly, but when he speaks in contemptuous 
terms of another, the aaverb "contemptuously" is reqmred. 
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CORPOREAL. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I believe in corporeal punish- I believe in corporal punish- 
ment, ment. 

Note. — "Corporeal" is used more specifically in the sense of relating to the 
body; "corporal" in the sense of having a body; hence, "corporal" is the pre- 
ferred form to use in this sentence. 

CUPSFUL. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

The recipe requires three- The receipt requbes three 
tupsful of flour and three tea- cupfuls of flour and three tea- 
spoonsful of baking powder. spoonfuls of baking powder. 

Note. — ^Three cupsftd means three cups full, and "cups full" should be 
written as two words. Three cupfvls means one cup filled three times. 
Likewise, three teaapoonsfvl means three teaspoons full, and "teaspoons full" 
should be written as two words. Three teaipoonfuls means one spoon filled 
three times. 

Note. — Receipt is distineuished from recipe by the conmion restriction of 
that word to medical and relative uses: as, a receipt for a pudding. — Century, 

DIE WITH. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He died with pneumonia. He died of pneumonia. 

Note. — One dies of a disease; from himger; by violence; for another or 
for one's country. 

DONATE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He donated five dollars to the He gave five dollars to the 
society. society. 

Note. — ^"Give" is preferable to "donate," imless the gift is important and 
special. 

DONT. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He don t like to do it; The bell He doesnH like to do it; The 
don't ring. bell doesnH rmg. 

Note. — "He doesn't like to do it" is correct because the conjugation is: 
1st person — "I do not" or "I don't;" 2d person— "You do not" or "you 
don't;" 3d person — "He does not" or "he doesn't.'' The contractions — 
"I don't," "I shan't," "I can't," etc., are allowable in easy conversational 
style of utterance. "The bell doesn't ring" is correct for "doesn't" is thir i 
person, singular number. 
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DOHT DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I don't hardly know. I hardly know. 

Note. — " I hardly know, " is correct. " I don't hardly know, " conveys the 
meaning that I do know. 

DOUBT. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I don't doubt in my mind that I don't doubt that he will 
he will come. come. 
Note. — "In my mind" is superfluous 

DIFFERENT TO DON'T SAY: SAY 

This is different to that; This is different from that. 

This is different than that. 

Note. — thin^ differs from another when it is unlike it, but it does not 
differ to it, nor is it different than it. 

DISCOMMODE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I fear that I shall discommode I fear that I shall incommode 

you. you. 

Note. — "Discommode," at one time a favorite word, because convenient 
and useful, is apparently obsolescent, and, in the United States at least, 
"inconunode" is taking its place. — Standard, 

BACH HAVE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

Each one of the students have Each one of the students has 
their own room. his (or her) own room. 

I wish each one present I wish each one present would 
would express their opinion. express his (or her, or his or her) 

opinion. 

Note. — "Each one" is singular; hence, the verb or the pronoun that refers to 
it, must be singular. 



EITHER ARE. DON'T SAY: 

Either he or she are going. 



SAY: 

Either he or she is going. 
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EITHER-NEITHER. 

When one of the subjects is plural, the plural verbis required, and the plural 
subject immediately precedes it. (See p. 84, Rule 10, Notes.) 

EITHER. NEITHER. 

Either John or his sisters Neither John nor his parents 
have the book. have arrived. 

ELEGANT. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

We had an elegant dinner. We had an excellent dinner. 

Note. — Such expressions as," an elegant dinner," or "cake," or "pudding," 
etc., are not in conformity with the best usage of the language. 

EQUALLY AS. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I like this equally as well as I like this equally well as that, 

that. or I like this as well as that. 

Note. — ^The construction "equally as well" is incorrect, for the reason that 
"equally" and "as" have the same meaning; hence, one of the words is redun- 
dant. 

EVENINGS. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I study evenings. I study in the evening. 

I work mornings. I work in the morning. 

Note. — ^The preposition and the singular noun are required in expressionrof 
this kind. 

EVERY. DON'T SAY: SAY 

I have every confidence in I have entire confidence in 
him. him. 

Note. — "Every" is distributive, referring to a number of things that may be 
considered separately, and, hence, it can not directly modify "confidence," 
which is a "masa-noxm. " 

EVERY ONE ARE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

Every one of the ladies are Everyoneof the ladies where, 
here. 

Every one we know are going. Every one we know is going. 

Note. — "Every one" or "everybody" is singular, and, hence, th» verb or 
the pronoim that refers to it, must be singular. (See p. 81; Rule 5.) 
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BVERY— THEIR. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I think every person knows I think every person knows 

their own affairs best. his own affairs best. 

I wish every one present would I wish every one present would 

express their opinion. express his opinion. 

Note. — ^When both men and women are present, one may correctly say, 
"I wish every one would express his or her opinion;" when only women are 
preset, "I wish every one would express her opinion" is correct. 

Ev^y one must judge of tiieir Every one must judge of his 

own feelings. own feelings. 

Everybody has a right to Everybody has a right to his 

their opinion. opinion. 

Note, — See preceding note. 

BVERY ONCE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I go to the theatre every once I go to the theatre once in a 

in a while. while, or every little while. 

Note. — "Once in a while" or "every little while" expresses sense; but "every 
once in a while" is a meaningless expression, and, hence, should be avoidea. 

EXPECT. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I expect that you did. I suppose that you did. 

I expect that you had a de- I suppose that you had a de- 
lightful time. lightful time. 

Note. — "Expect" properly refers to the future; "suppose" refers to the 
present, past, or future. Again, "expect" expresses expectation, and should 
not be used for "suppose," which expresses a supposition; thus: we should 
say, "I suppose you will go;" on the other hand we gay, "I expect him this 
evening.*' 

EXTEWD. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I am going to extend an invi- I am going to send an invi- 
tation to her. tation to her. 

Note. — "Extend" means "to stretch;" "to expand;" "to continue;" "to 
prolong;" as to extend roads; to extend the territories of a kingdom; to extend 
the sphere of usefulness; to extend the time of payment; to extend a leave of 
absence. Although extend is frequently used in the sense of sei^d, it is not 
in accordance with the best usage of the language. 
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FINEST. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

This is the finest of any. This is the finest of all, or This 

is finer than any other. 

Note. — "All" is required after the superlative term "finest," for the reason 
that "all" implies several things, while "any" may imply but one; "other" is 
required in comparative form in order that the thing imder consideration 
may be excluded from the class of things with which it is compared. Such 
constructions, however, as "This is finer than any that I have ever seen," may 
be sanctioned on the groimd that the clause " that I have ever seen " sufficiently 
excludes the thing imder consideration from the class to which it belongs, the 
meaning being that which I now see is finer than any that I have previously seen. 
Rule.— -When a comparative is followed by "than," the thing compared must 
always be excluded from the class of things with which it is compared, by the 
use of "other" or some such word or words. 



FOR. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

What did you do that /or? Why did you do that? 

Note. — ^"For" is superfluous; "why," and not ''what," is required when 
asking for a reason. 



FOR. DON'T SAY: 

He is worse than you think 
for. 

It cost more than you think 
for. 

Note. — ^"For" is superfluous. 



SAY: 

He is worse than you think. 
It cost more than you think. 



00 AND FETCH. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

Go and fetch that book. Go and bring that book, or 

Fetch that book. 

Note. — "Go and fetch" is incorrect, for the reason that the word ''go" is 
implied in the word "fetch;" hence, the construction should be either "Go and 
bring," or else "fetch." 



GOING TO GO. DON'T SAY: 

I am going to go. 
Note, — "Go" is superfluous. 



SAY: 

I am going. 
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OOOD. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He writes good. He writes well. 

Note. — ^Thense of the adjective "good" for the adverb "well" is incorrect. 



GOT. DON'T SAY: 

I have got to study. 

I have got a cold. 

I have got my pocketbook. 

Note. — "Grot" should not be used 
tion is expressed. 



SAY: 

I have to study. 

I have a cold. 

I have my pocketbook. 

"have" when possession or obliga- 



with 



GRADUATB. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He graduated last June. He loas graduated last June. 

Note. — ^As the student does not graduate himself, "was graduated" is the 
better form. 

GXJESS. DON'T SAY: SAY 

I guess I yyill. I think I shall. 

Note. — ^The use of "^ess, " in the sense of "think" is a loose employment of 
the word; "shall" is the proper word to use in expressing either sunple or 
doubtful futurity. 

HADW'T OUGHT. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I hadn*t ought to do this. I ought not to do this. 

Note. — "Had" cannot be used as an auxiliary with the verb "ought." 

fiAD HAVE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I wish I had have known it. I wish I had known it. 

Note. — "Have" is superfluous in this construction, and is classed with 
vulgarisms. 

HAVE EVER. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

This is the most interesting This is the most interesting 

book that I ever read. book that I have ever read. 

Note. — ^The auxiliary "have" is required, as it includes all time up to the 
present, while the past tense is used to indicate, more especially, a specified 
time; as, " I read the book yesterday. " 
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. HANDY. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

It is very handy to live so It is very convenient to live so 
near the city. near the city. 

Note. — " Handy" is properly used of articles on which one may lay the hand, 
or possibly of persons, or attendants ready at hand for service. "He lives 
quite handy," or "His house is handy," is a scarcely admirable colloquialism. 
"Near by," "near," "close at hand," or the like should be used in prefer- 
ence. — Standard. 



HEALTHY. DONT SAY SAY: 

Oranges are healthy. Oranges are healthful, or 

wholesome. 

Note. — "Healthy" means possession of health; "healthful" means pro- 
ductive of health. 



HELP. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I do not go there more than I I do not go there more than is 
can help. necessary. 

Note. — "No more than I can help" is a favorite colloquialism that defies 
analysis. " Help " being used in the sense of " avoid " or "prevent " requires a 
negative after the comparative with " than, " so that the phrase would regularly 
be "no more than / cannot hdp, " which is harsh, and to many, ridiculous. It 
is better to avoid the expression, using, "no more than is necessary or some 
similar phrase. — Standard. 



IF. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I do not know if I can go. I do not know whether I can 

go. 

Note. — ^Although "if" is frequently used in constructions of this kind, 
"whether" is the better word, for the reason that the function of "if" is to 
introduce a suppositional clause; that of "whether," an alternative clause. 

IN. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He lives in Main Street. He lives on Main Street. 

Note. — "On" denotes relative position; "in," inclusion; hence, on& lives on a 
street, not in it. Note that inasmuch as the street includes the sidewalks and 
the road-bed, one does not live in the street unless one is homeless or friendless. 
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nr. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I am going in town to-day. I am going to town to-day. 

Note. — "In" denotes inclusion; "to," direction; hence, "to" is the required 
word. 

IN. DON'T SAY SAY: 

Come in the house. Come into the house. 

Note. — "Come in the house" is a colloquialism, it being permissible only in 
familiar speech. "Into" is required, because entrance is indicated. One 
may say, "Come in," using "in" as an adverb; but when the preposition is 
required to indicate entrance, "into" is the proper word. 

nr. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He lives in Yonkers. He lives at Yonkers. 

Note. — One lives in New York, but at Yonkers; that is, one lives in a large 
city, but at a small place. 

IN SO FAR AS. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

It is all right in so far as I am It is all right so far as I am 
concerned. concerned. 
Note. — ^The use of "in" in this construction is superfluous. 

ISN'T BUT DON'T SAY: SAY: 

There isn't but one left. There is but one left. 

Note. — "There is but one left," is correct. "There isn't but (only) one 
left, " conveys the meaning that there is more than one left. 

ISNT HARDLY. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

There isnH hardly any use. There is hardly any use. 

He couldn't hardly come. He could hardly come. 

There isn't hardly a person There is hardly a person that 
that would believe it. would believe it. 

They haven't only more. They have only more. 

Note. — In the incorrect forms, double negation ia expressed. 

DND OF A. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

What kind of a man is he? What kind of man is he? 

Note. — ^The indefinite article "a" is superfluous. 
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KIND OF. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I am kind of tired (or kind a I am tired, or somewhat tired, 
tired). or a little tired. 

Note. — ''Kind of is an American provincialism and should be avoided. 

KIND. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

All those kind of things. All those kinds of things. 

Note. — "All those hinds of things" is correct, because "kinds" is a plural 
noun, and "those" being m this sentence a definite adjective, it must agree in 
number with the noun to which it belongs. One may say "All that kind of 
thing" or "All those kinds of things; " All that sort of thing" or "All those sorts 
of tUngs." 



LAY. DON'T SAY: 

I am going to lay down; I 
was laying down when you 
called; I laid on the sofa last 
night; I had just laid down 
when you called. 



SAY: 

I am going to lie down; I was 
lying down when you called; I 
lay on the sofa last night; I had 
just lain down when you called. 



Note. — "Lie" means to rest, and its principal parts are: Present lie; past 
lay; present participle lying; past participle lain, "Lay" means to cause to 
rest; its principal parts are: Present lay; past laid; present participle lay^ing; 
past participle laid, 

lEAST. ^ DON'T SAY: SAY: 

Of the two evils choose the Of the two evils choose the 
least. less. 

Note. — ^The comparative form "less," and not the superlative "least," is 
required in comparing two persons or things. 

LESS. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

There were less than fifty There were fewer than fifty 
persons present. persons present. 

Note, — "Less" refers to size; "fewer" to number. (,^97h, Note.) 
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LOCATBD. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He has located in New York. He has settled in New York. 

Note. — "Locate" used in the same sense as "settle," is recorded as a collo- 
quialism," and, hence, is not in accordance with the best usage of the language. 

LOTS. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

We have lots pi time. We have a great deal of time. 

Note. — "Lots" is incorrectly used in the sense of "a great deal." 

IfE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

It's me. It is 7. 

RxTLE. — The noim or pronoun after the verb "to be" is in the same case as 
the noim or pronoim before the verb "to be." 

ME. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

You know as much as me. You know as much as 7. 

Note. — ^The nominative form; expressed or understood, is required after the 
conjunction "as." Note that there is an eUipsis of a verb after "I." (See 
"As and Its Uses," Reference Department, ^240.) 

ME. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He is taller than me, ' He is taller than /. 

Note. — The nominative form is required after "than" when there is an 
ellipsis of the verb; as, "He is taller than /" (than I am); the objective case is 
required after "than" when there is an eUipsis of both subject and verb before 
"than;" aa, "I like him better than /ler" (than / do her). 

MEANT TO HAVE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I meant to have toritten. I meant to write. 

Note. — One cannot mean, expect, hope or intend to do anything in the past, 
because it is too late. Say, " I meant to virUe; " " I expected to go\ " " I hoped 
to see you;" "I intended to come;" but "I am happy to have met you;" "I am 
deUghted to have seen him,'* Rule. — When the time indicated by the infinitive 
is coincident with, or subsequent to, that of the principal verb, the present 
infinitive is used; but when the time indicated by the mfinitive is anterior 
to that of the principal verb, the perfect infinitive is used. (See "Concord 
of the Infinitive with the Principal Verb, " Reference Department, ^239a, 6.) 

MOST. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

It is most time to go. It is almost time to go. 

Note. — "Most" is the superlative form of "much," and, hence, referi to 
quantity or degree. It should never be used for "ahnost" or "nearly." 
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MYSELF. DOirr BAY: SAY: 

This is for myself. This is for me. 

Note. — The compound personal pronouns are COTrectlyused only in a 
reflective or an emphatic sense. Thus: **I hurt myself'* (renective); **l myulf 
said so" (emphatic). Note that in the correct use of the compound personal 
pronoim, the pronoun in question denotes the same person as the subject or the 
object, as the case may be. (1(87-88) 

HBITHER— ARE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

Neither of the boys are going. Neither of the boys is going. 

Note. — "Neither" means "not one or the other," hence the singular verb is 
required* 

HEUHER— NOR. DON'T SAY SAY: 

Neither we or you are going. Neither we nor you are going. 

Note. — "Nor," and not "or" is required after "neither." 

WEIIHER— THEIR. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

Neither of the boys has their Neither of the boys has his 

overcoat. overcoat. 

Note. — "Neither" is singular; hence, the pronoim that refers to it must be 
singular. 

HEVER. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I never remember to have I do not remember ever to 

seen. have seen. 

Note. — "I never remember" means that "I always forget," which is not the 
meaning that the speaker wishes to convey. 

HEW BEGINNER. DON'T SAY: SAY 

He is a new beginner. He is a beginner. 

Note. — ' ' New ' ' is superfluous. 

NOBODY'S ELSE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

Nobody's else children act so. Nobody else's children act so. 

Rule. — ^The phrases, nobody else, somebody else, etc., have a unitary meaning 
as if one word, and, hence, properly take a possessive case with the suffix at the 
end of the word.-<!en^ry, (19&) 
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210 OTHER BUT. DOITT SAY: SAY: 

I have no other biU this. I have no other than this, or I 

have none but this. 

Note. — "Than," and not "but," is correct, for the reason that "than" is 
required to introduce a clause of comparison j "but" being used to express excep- 
tion: thus; we say, " It is no other than he; " but " It is none but him. " (Note 
that "but" is a preposition in this sentence, and, hence, must be followed by 
the objective case.) 

HO USE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

It is no use to do that. It is of no use to do that. 

Note. — The preposition "of" is required to show the relation between "use " 
and "is." 

KOUE other. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

The gentleman was none The gentleman was no other 

other than he. than he. 

Note. — "No other," and not "none other," is the correct form of the com- 
pound indefinite pronoun. 

HOT AS. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He is not as tall as I. He is not so tall as I. 

Note. — "So," and not "as," is required after "not." (See Reference 
Defabtment, p. 194.) 

HOT OHLY. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He not only will visit New He will visit not only New 

York but also Boston. York but also Boston. 

Note. — ^The correlatives "not only but also;" "neither nor;" "either 

... .or," etc., must always precede the same parts of speech, (p. 143, 17) 

OFF OF. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

Cut a slice ojf of the bread. Cut a slice off the bread. 

Note. — "Of" is superfluous in constructions of this kind. 

OLDEST. DON'T SAY; SAY: 

He is my oldest brother. He is my eldest brother. 

Note. — ^While "older" and "oldest" are used of both persons and things, 
"elder" and '*eldest" are preferable, for the reason that they are restrictive in 
their application, being used only of members of a family; thus: we say, " Joka 
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PROVEN. DONT SAY: SAY: 

This can be easily proven. This can be easily proved. 

Note. — "Proved," and not proven," is the form of the past tense of the 
verb ''prove." 

, PROVIDING. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I shall go providing I have I shall go provided I have the 

money. money. 

Note. — The conjunction "provided," and not the participle "providing," is 
required because conjunctions, and not participles, are used to connect sen- 
tences. 

RAISED. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I was raised in the East. I was brought up in the East. 

Note. — Cattle are raised, but it is not good form to speak of raising human 
beings; as, "I have raised ten children." Human beings are "brought up," 
or in the older phrase "reared." 

RARELY EVER. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I rarely ever go anywhere. I rarely if ever go anjrwhere. 

Note — "Rarely," like "seldom," must never directly precede "ever," the 
meaning being "I rarely go, if I ever go." "I seldom go, if I ever go. 

REAL. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I am real glad to see you. I am very glad to see you. 

Note. — ^The adverb "very," and not the adjective "real," is required. 

RELATION. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He is a relation of mine. He is a relative of mine. 

Note. — ^While "relation" may be used in the sense of "relative," the latter 
is the better word, for the reason that its meaning is restrictive, "rela^on" 
having several dinerent uses. 

DON'T SAYl 

T 5^haI1 write (or sp0[^^^^^V T shall write or (speak of) to 
relative to the matten^^^^^^^Lkim rclaiivdg to the matter* 
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RESroE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I reside on Michigan avenue. I live on Michigan avenue. 

Note. — ^The simple word '4ive" is preferable to "reside," which is somewhat 
stately for ordinary use. 

The same principle applies to the use of ''residence" in the sentence, ''My 
residence is on Mich igan Avenue." Say, "My house (or home is on Michigan 
Avenue. 

RIGHT. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He had a right to be punished. He deserves to be punished. 

Note. — ^The use of "right" in the sense of moral obligation or necessity, is 
recorded as a barbarous Briticism or Hibemicism. 



SELDOM EVER. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I seldom ever go there. I seldom if ever go there, or I 

seldom or never go there. 

Note. — See "Rarely." 
SETS. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

The dress sets well. The dress sits well. 

Note. — "Set" means to cause to sit; hence, it is incorrectly used in con- 
structions of this kind. Note in this connection that one sets a hen, and that 
the hen sits on her nest. 



so. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I am so happy. I am very happy. 

Note. — Although "so" is frequently used in the sense of "very," it is not in 
accordance with the best usage of the language. "So" is properly used when 
followed by a clause of consequence; as, "I am so happy that I hardly know 
what to do." 

SOME. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

l am some tired. I am somewhat tired. 

Note. — ^The use of "some" as an adverb is a provincialism that should be 
avoided; but the restrictive use of some, with a numeral, meaning ofeou^, is a 
well-established idiom; as, "/Some six or seven persons were there." 

SOMEBODY^ ELSE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

This is somebody^ s else hat. This is somebody else's hat. 

Nons. — See "nobody else's." 
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STOP. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I shall stop in town several I shall remain or stay in town 

days. several days. 

Note. — "Stop" should not be used in the sense of "stay;" "stop" is the 
reverse of "start," and indicates only a short period of rest in one's travel, 
thus; we say, "I shall stop at Evanston for a few hours on my way to Racine, 
but I shall stay at the latter place for several days." 

SWEETLY. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

The flowers smell sweetly. The flowers smell sweet. 

Note. — ^The adjective, and not the adverb, is required when the reference is 
to the condition or state of the subject, and not to the action of the verb. 

TASTttY DON'T SAY: SAY: 

It is very tastily arranged. It is very tastefvlly arranged. 

Note. — "Tastily," used in the sense of "tastefully," is regarded as a collo- 
quialism. 

TEASPOONSFUL. DON'T SAY : SAY : 

Use three teaspoonsfvl of bak- Use three teaspoonf vis of bak- 
ing powder. ing powder. 
Note.— See "Cupfuls." 

THAT. DON'T SAY SAY: 

It is that high. It is so high. 

Note. — As "that" should not be used as an adverb, "so" is preferable in 
constructions of this kind. Note that "so" is not used in the sense of "very** 
in this sentence. (See So.) 

THROUGH. DON'T SAY SAY: 

I am through my breakfast. I have finished my breakfast. 

Note. — "Through" is incorrectly used in the sense of "finished." Note 
that "through" is correctly used in such constructions as, "We walked through 
the house" (from end to end). 

TO. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

It is twenty minutes to five. It is twenty minutes of five. 

Note. — "Of," and jot "to," is the required preposition. 
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TO. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I have been to church. I have been at church. 

Note. — "To" expresses motion towards a place, while "at," when used of 
small places, expresses the idea of ivUhin the limUs of, 

TRANSPIRED. DON'T SAY. SAY: 

Tell me what transpired while Tell me what happened (or 

I was away. occurred) while I was away. 

Note. — "Transpire" means to make knownyBud so it should not be used in 
the sense of "happen" or "occur." 

TRY AHD. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

Try and come. Try to come. 

Note. — "Try" like "endeavor" requires the infinitive to complete its 
meaning. 

UIHTED STATES. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

The United States are a great The United States is a great 

nation. nation. 

Note. — "United States" is plural in form but singular in meaning, and 
hence, requires a singular verb. 

USE TO. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I use to go, or I usta go. I used to go. 

Note. — ^The past tense of the verb is required in expressions of this kind. 

US. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

There is no use in us going. There is no use in our going. 

Note. — ^The possessive case is required before the verbal noun (or gerund); 
thus: Such expressions as "There is no use in us going" or "t/ou going" or 
*'him going" or *'they going," are incorrect, "<mr going," "t/our going, "/lis 
going, and their going, "being the correct forms. (See TI130.) 

VERY PLEASED. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I am very pleased to see you. I am very much pleased to see 

you, or' 

I am pleased to see you. 

Note. — "Very" cannotdirectly modify a verfe, and, hence, not its past parti- 
ciple. I am very delighted," "I am very disappointed," etc., are incorrect 
expressions. 
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MYSELF. DONT SAY: SAY: 

This is for myself. This is for me. 

Note. — ^The compound personal pronouns are correctly used only in a 
reflective or an emphatic sense. Thus: "I hurt myself*' (reflective); "I my«eZ/ 
said so" (emphatic). Note that in the correct use of the compound personal 
pronoun, the pronoun in question denotes the same person as the subject or the 
object, as the case may be. (1[87-88) 

NEITHER— ARE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

Neither of the boys are going. Neither of the boys is going. 

Note. — "Neither" means "not one or the other," hence the singular verb is 
required* 

NEITHER-— NOR. DON'T SAY SAY: 

Neither we or you are going. Neither we nor you are going. 

Note. — "Nor," and not "or" is required after "neither." 

NEITHER-— THEIR. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

Neither of the boys has their Neither of the boys has his 

overcoat. overcoat. 

Note. — "Neither" is singular; hence, the pronoun that refers to it must be 
singular. 

NEVER. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I never remember to have I do not remember ever to 

seen. have seen. 

Note. — "I never remember" means that "I always forget," which is not the 
meaning that the speaker wishes to convey. 

NEW BEGINNER. DON'T SAY: SAY 

He is a new beginner. He is a beginner. 

Note. — "New " is superfluous. 

NOBODY'S ELSE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

Nobody^ s else children act so. Nobody else*s children act so. 

Rule. — ^The phrases, nobody else, somebody else, etc., have a unitary meaning 
as if one word, and, hence, properly take a possessive case with the suffix at the 
end of the word.— -Century. i%98e) 
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NO OTHER BUT. DON'T SAY: SAY: _ 

I have no other but this. I have no other than this, or I 

have none but this. 

Note. — "Than," and not "but," is correct, for the reason that "than*' is 
required to introduce a clause of comparison, "but" being used to express excep- 
tion: thus; we say, " It is no other than he; " but " It is none but him. " (Note 
that "but" is a prepositi<»i in this sentence, and, hence, must be followed by 
the objective case.) 

HO USE. DONT SAY: SAY: 

It is no use to do that. It is of no use to do that. 

Note. — ^The preposition "of" is required to show the relation between "use " 
and "is." 

SOKE OTHER. DONT SAY: SAY: 

The gentleman was none The gentleman was no other 

other than he. than he. 

Note. — "No other," and not "none other," is the correct form of the com- 
pound indefinite pronoun. 

HOT AS. DONT SAY: SAY: 

He is not as tall as I. He is not so tall as I. 

Note. — "So," and not "as," is required after "not." (See Reference 
Department, p. 194.) 

HOT OHLY. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He not only will visit New He will visit not only New 

York but also Boston. York but also Boston. 

Note. — ^The correlatives " not only but also ; " " neither nor ; " " either 

... .or," etc., must always precede the same parts of speech, (p. 143, 17) 

OFF OF. DONT SAY: SAY: 

Cut a slice off of the bread. Cut a slice off the bread. 

Note. — "Of" is superfluous in constructions of this kind. 

OLDEST. DON'T SAY; SAY: 

He is my oldest brother. He is my eldest brother. 

Note. — While "older" and "oldest" are used of both persons and things, 
"elder" aiid ''eldest" are preferable, for the reason that they are restrictive in 
their application, being used only of members of a family; thus: ^" ^^^qcsjl 
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is the eldest son," but "John is the oldest of the three friends." When, how- 
ever, the comparative "than" is used, "older," and not "elder," is required. 
Thus, while we say, "John is the elder of the two sons," we say, "John is older 
than James. " 

ONE ANOTHER. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

The two children love one an- The two children love each other 

other very much. very much. 

Note. — "Each other" is properly used of two persons; "one another," of 
more than two. 

ONE— THEIR. DON'T BAY: SAY: 

One dislikes to be told of their One dislikes to be told of one's 

mistakes. mistakes. 

Note. — ^The singular pronoim is required, for the reason that "one " is singu- 
lar. Note in this connection that "one" is properly followed by "one" or 
"one's;" "any one," "every one," "some one," by "he" or "his." Some- 
times, the woi'^ "person" is used in extended statements in order to avoid the 
frequent repetition of "one." "Person" is then followed by "he" or "his." 

ONLY. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I only saw her for a moment. I saw her only for a moment. 

Note. — "Only" should generally precede the word, phrase, or clause, that it 
modifies. 

Note. — ^When no ambiguity can arise, "only" may sometimes follow the 
word that it modifies as in the sentence, " I shall call attention to this matter 
only." 

ON TIME. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I arrived on time. I arrived in time. 

Note. — "On" is properly a "railroad expression," and should not be used 
when in is required. 

ON TO. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

Put the meat on to the platter. Put the meat on the platter. 
Note. — ^The use of "on to" or "onto" is censured by critics. 

PARTY. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I know a party who will lend I know a person who will lend 

you the money. you the money. 

Note. — "Party" should never be used in the sense of "person." It is 
correctly used omy as a legal term. 
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PEOPLE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

There were only a few people There were only a few persons 

present. present. 

Note. — ^The use of "people" is incorrect in speaking of a small number of 
persons. " People " is used primarily of a body of persons who compose a com- 
munity, tribe, or nation; as, *The people of the United States; "The people of • 
Israel," While it may be also used of persons, as, "The yoimg people of the 
church," " the room was full of people, it should not be used of a very small 
nimiber. 

PER YEAR. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

The magazine is one dollar The magazine is one dollar a 

per year, or ten cents per copy. year, or ten cents a copy. 

Note. — "Per" is a Latin preposition, and is properly joined only with Latin 
words ; as, per annum, per diem, not per year, or per day. The forms per invoice, 
per letter, however, have the sanction of commercial employment. 

POSTED. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He is very well posted. He is very well informed. 

Note. — ^Although "posted" is frequently used in colloquial speech, it is an 
undesirable form of expression; that is, when used in the sense of "informed." 

PREVIOUS. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

1 saw him previous to my I saw him previously to my 

going. going. 

Note. — ^The adverb, and not the adjective, is required, for the reason that 
reference is made to the action of the verb, and not to the condition of the sub- 
ject. 

Note. — "I saw him before going," is a better construction, because it is 
simpler. 

PROPOSE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I don't propose to be imposed I don't intend to be imposed 

on. on. 

I propose to be there when he I intend to be there when he 

comes. comes. 

Note. — "Propose" is incorrectly used in the sense of "purpose" or 
"intend. " One may propose a bill to a legislative body, propose as in an offer 
of marriage, or propose one as a member of a club. 
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PROVEU. DONT SAY: SAY: 

This can be easily proven. This can be easily proved. 

Note. — "Proved," and not proven," is the form of the past tense of the 
verb "prove." 

. PROVIDING. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I shall go providing I have I shall go provided I have the 

money. money. 

Note. — ^The conjunction "provided," and not the participle "providing," is 
required because conjunctions, and not participles, are used to connect sen- 
tences. 

RAISED. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I was raised in the East. I was brought up in the East. 

Note. — Cattle are raised, but it is not good form to speak of raising human 
beings; as, "I have raised ten children." Human beings are "brought up," 
or in the older phrase "reared." 

RARELY EVER. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I rarely ever go anywhere. I rarely if ever go anywhere. 

Note — "Rarely," Hke "seldom," must never directly precede "ever," the 
meaning being " I rarely go, if I ever go." "I seldom go, if I ever go. 

REAL. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I am real glad to see you. I am very glad to see you. 

Note. — ^The adverb "very," and not the adjective "real," is required. 

RELATION. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He is a relation of mine. He is a relative of mine. 

Note. — ^While "relation" may be used in the sense of "relative," the latter 
is the better word, for the reason that its meaning is restrictive, "relation" 
having several different uses. 

RELATIVE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I shall write (or speak) to him I shall write or (speak of) to 

relative to the matter. him relatively to the matter. 

Note. — ^The adverb is required because the verb (write) is modified. In 
the sentence, "My letter relative to the matter will reach you to-morrow," the 
adjective ia required, for the reason that the noun (letter) is modified. 
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RESIDE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I reside on Michigan avenue. I live on Michigan avenue. 

Note. — ^The simple word "live" is preferable to "reside," which is somewhat 
stately for ordinary use. 

The same principle appUes to the use of "residence" in the switence, "My 
residence is on Michigan Avenue." Say, "My house (or home is on Michigan 
Avenue. 

RIGHT. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

He had a right to be punished. He deserves to be punished. 

Note. — ^The use of "right" in the sense of moral obligation or necessity, is 
recorded as a barbarous Briticism or Hibernicism. 



SELDOM EVER. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I seldom ever go there. I seldom if ever go there, or I 

seldom or never go there. 

Note.— See "Rarely." 
SETS. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

The dress sets well. The dress sits well. 

Note. — "Set" means to cause to sit; hence, it is incorrectly used in con- 
structions of this kind. Note in this connection that one sets a hen, and that 
the hen sits on her nest. 



SO. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I am SO happy. I am very happy. 

Note. — Although "so" is frequently used in the sense of "very," it is not in 
accordance with the best usage of the language. "So" is properly used when 
followed by a clause of consequence; as, "I am so happy that I hardly know 
what to do." 

SOME. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I' am some tired. I am somewhat tired. 

Note. — ^The use of "some" as an adverb is a provincialism that should be 
avoided; but the restrictive use of some, with a numeral, meaning about, is a 
well-established idiom; as, ^^Soms six or seven persons were there." 

SOMEBODY'S ELSE. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

This is somebody's else hat. This is somebody else's hat. 

Note. — See "nobody else's." 
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STOP. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I shall stop in town several I shall remain or stay in town 

days. several days. 

Note. — "Stop" should not be used in the sense of "stay;" "stop" is the 
reverse of "start," and indicates only a short period of rest in one's travel, 
thus: we say, "I shall stop at Evanston for a few hours on my way to Racine, 
but I shall stay at the latter place for several days." 

SWEETLY. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

The flowers smell sweetly. The flowers smell sweet. 

Note. — The adjective, and not the adverb, is required when the reference is 
to the condition or state of the subject, and not to the action of the verb. 



TASTILY DON'T SAY: SAY: 

It is very tastily arranged. It is very tastefvlly arranged. 

Note. — "Tastily," used in the sense of "tastefully," is regarded as a collo- 
quialism. 

TEASPOONSFUL. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

Use three teaspoonsful of bak- Use three teaspoonf vis of bak- 
ing powder. ing powder. 
Note.— See "Cupfuls." 

THAT. DON'T SAY SAY: 

It is that high. It is so high. 

Note. — As "that" should not be used as an adverb, "so" is preferable in 
constructions of this kind. Note that "so" is not used in the sense of "very" 
in this sentence. (See So.) 

THROUGH. DON'T SAY SAY: 

I am through my breakfast. I have -finished my breakfast. 

Note. — "Through" is incorrectly used in the sense of "finished." Note 
that "through" is correctly used in such constructions as, " We walked through 
the house" (from end to end). 

TO. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

It is twenty minutes to five. It is twenty minutes of five. 

Note. — "Of," and jot "to," is the required preposition- 
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TO. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I have been to church. I have been at church. 

Note. — "To" expresses motion towards a place, while "at," when used of 
small places, expresses the idea of vrUhin the limits of, 

TRANSPIRED. DON'T SAY. SAY: 

Tell me what transpired while Tell me what happened (or 

I was away. occurred) while I was away. 

Note. — "Transpire" means to make known, and so it should not be used in 
the sense of "happen" or "occur." 

TRY AITD. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

Try and come. Try to come. 

Note. — "Try" like "endeavor" requires the infinitive to complete its 
meaning. 

UOTTED STATES. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

The United States are a great The United States is a great 

nation. nation. 

Note. — "United States" is plural in form but singular in meaning, and 
hence, requires a singular verb. 

USE TO. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I use to go, or I usta go. I used to go. 

Note. — ^The past tense of the verb is required in expressions of this kind. 

US. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

There is no use in us going. There is no use in our going. 

Note. — ^The possessive case is required before the verbal noun (or gerund); 
thus: Such expressions as "There is no use in w« going" or **you going" or 
"him going" or "they going," are incorrect, "our going," "your going," "his 
going, " and "their going, "being the correct forms. (See flSO. ) 

VERY PLEASED. DON'T SAY: SAY: 

I am very pleased to see you. I am very much pleased to see 

you, or' 

I am pleased to see you. 

Note. — "Very" cannot directly modify avert, and, hence, not its past parti- 
ciple. I am very delighted," "I am very disappointed," etc., are incorrect 
expressions. 
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EXERCISE. 

Write sentences, conversations, and letters modeled after the following, 
in which are used all the correct iforms in this department. 

(Suggestions to Teachers. — ^The pupil may use from five to ten of the 
foregoing constructions, daily, in connection either with the grammar IdMons 
in the. body of the text or with the exercises in the supplement.) 

(Sentences.) 

"Afraid" for "fear." 

I fear it will be stormy to-day. 
I /ear he won't be at home. 

"Ago" for "since." 

They say here lived a monster many, many years ago. 
I read that very book a few days since. 

"Ain't" for "isn't." 

He imH a bright fellow. 
It im't mine. 

f Anybody else's." 

You should come without waiting for anybody eUe^s coming, 
f ' Any one ' ' (singular) . 

There is not any one in the house 

Does any one know who did this? 

fAny place" for "anywhere." 

I am not going anywhere to-day. 
I am not going to any place, 

"Arrive in" for "arrive at." 

I arrived at San Francisco yesterday. 
"Arrive safely" for "arrive safe." 

We arrived there safe. 
"As if it was" for "aa if it were." 

He acted as if he were a king. 

He treated his book as if it were his best friend. 

(A CONVEBSATION.) 

Mrs. A. — ^Before I forget it, I want to speak of the definition of poetry that 
appeared recently in one of the leading magazines. I intended to have asked 
you about it the last time that I was here. Die? you notice my error? I 
meant to have said, "I intended to ask you." 

Mrs. B. — ^Yes, and in correcting your error, you said, " I meaai to have said, " 
instead of "I meant to say." 
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Mrs. A. — It merely shows how deeply rooted that error is. It seems to me 
I hardly ever hear the present infinitive used after the verbs intended and 
meant. 

Mrs. B. — I have frequently observed that the educated person who would 
not, imder any circumstances, say "It donV or ''who is this letter for?" or 
*'I thought it was /im,"andlikeexpressions, almost invariably uses the perfect 
infinitive instead of the present. As I have said before, one cannot hope, 
expect, mean, or intend to do anything in the past as it is too late, 
f Mrs. A. — Oh I About my question. I very nearly forgot it. Did you 

notice that I did not say, "I came near forgetting it"? How many people say, 
"I came near doing something 1" 

Mrs. B.— You never make that error. As to the word people^ I prefer to use 
persons in that sense, as people is used primarily of a body of persons who 
compose a community, tribe, race, or nation; as, the people of the United 
States, the people of Israel. 

Mrs. A. — ^Then I should have said, "How many persons say." 

Mrs. B. — Not necessarily so; although the use of people to mean individuals, 
has been condemned by many critics. It is always incorrect, however, to use 
people in speaking of a small number of persons; as, * 'there were only five 
people present. " But we are forgetting your question. 

(A Letter.) 

Chicaqo, 111., July 2, 1906. 

English Correspondence School. 
My dear Teacher: 

I inclose the last three lessons in the course together with the answers to the 
examination questions. 

Lilce you, I regret the completion of this course, for I have enjoyed the work, 
and have found it very profitable. Your method of teaching English, I think, 
is ideal; and I wish that I could persuade some of my friends here to acquaint 
themselves with it: but the most of them, having been graduated j think that 

they "know it all." / was amused recently when a lady, a graduate of , 

in my presence, remarked, " I can detect an error in speech instantly. " 

Shortly thereafter, I heard her say, "I felt 6acHy." I, too, detected the 
"error in speech instantly," and wondered whether she did; but I fear not. 

I am very glad to hear that you are able to resume your duties, and I hope 
that you may long be granted the strength necessary to enable you to continue 
your chosen line of work. 

Very sincerely, 

Mart J. Blank. 
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Application of Rules and Principles of Grammar as required in 
Writing and in Speaking. 

Designed as reviews for those who have completed the course of 
study in this book, or for those who have previously completed 
the course of English in other schools. More than one of these 
exercises may be used in a single recitation. Similar additional 
exercises may be reqmred when necessary. 

Note. — All reference numbers not otherwise designated, refer to paragraphs. 
The lessons may be oral or written as preferred by the teacher. 

EXERCISE I. 

1. Form the plural of the following nouns: (56-205-206) Jones, James, 
Charles, St. John, Bertrand, Wickes, Sherwood, Wells, Ayers. 

2. Form sentences in which the foregoing names are used with the titles 
Mr., Messrs., Mesdames, and Misses. 

3. Prefix the article "the" and form sentences in which the same names 
are used in the plural. 

4. Form the plural of the following smgular nouns: (56) 
Lion, horse, stone, marble, bank, sailor, cave, fence. 

EXERCISE 3. 

1. Tell why the words in italics are correct or incorrect; (57) 

Henry Bennet Lord Arlington Secretary of State had since he came to man- 
hood resided principally on the continent and had learned the cosmopolitan 
indifference to constitution and religion, which is so often observable in per- 
sons whose life has been passed in vagrant diplomacies. — MacauLay. 

2. Name the part of speech of each word in the forgoing sentence (10) and 
state what kind of sentence it is. (31) 

3. Punctuate the following sentences correctly; give reasons: (80-205-206) 
1. Mr. Jones horse is for sale. 2. The Jones horse is for sale. 3. Tlie 

Bertrands party was postponed. 3. The childrens coats are red. 4. Two 
months time is all I ask. 5. He is taking the two years course in Latin. 
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6. Several months experience has taught him to be conservative. 7. My 
father-in-laws sister is visiting me (80/). 8. The knights templars banquet is 
to be given on thursday of this week. 9. They began to question the era of 
laws rights. 10. George the thirds reign was an eventful one. 11. William 
& Marys reign (joint reign). 12. Funk and Wagnalls dictionary is published 
in new york. 13. King George and queen Victorias reign (two reigns). 
14. The major generals coat is new. 15. The major generals coats are 
new. 16. I bought the goods at A. C. McClurgs the booksellers. 17. I 
bought the goods at A. C. McClurgs the booksellers store. 18. I have been 
at my brothers Dr. John Blanks sanatorium. I have been at my brother 
Dr. John Blanks sanatorium. 19. My sister Julias children are ill. 20. This 
is some property of my fathers. (Property is owned by father, 81) 
21. These are some paintings of my uncles. (A likeness of my uncle.) 

Note. — If the first noun does not indicate possession, the conama is omitted 
before the appositive word; thus, in sentence number 17 the comma is omitted 
before the appositive word booksellers," for the reason that the nouns are 
regarded for the time being as the equivalent of singular nouns. 

EXERCISE 3. 

1. Supply proper nouns in the following blanks: (205-206-56) 

Those present were Mesdames and ; Messrs and 

Papers were read by Drs and 

The Revs and are taking their vacation. 

The Misses , and have been appointed by the board to repre- 
sent the Club, at the convention. 

The following families are spending the summer at Chautauqua: The , 

the , the , and the 

2. Name the peculiar or irregular plurals in the following: (142 and rules) 
The scales are out of repair. Riches take wings. The scissors are not sharp. 

The news was joyfully received. The sad tidings tend to dishearten him. 
Politics does not interest me. Mathematics is my favorite study. All the 
odds are against him. The boys were disappointed in their catch of fish. The 
sheep were sheared a Monday. I bought two pair of kid gloves. She bought 
several pairs of gloves. The guests came in pairs. She sold five dozen of 
eggs to her neighbor. There are several dozens of eggs in the box. He ordered 
two brace of ducks. He sold several braces of ducks to the butcher. He 
sold several hundred heads (or head) of cattle. He bought five hundred 
pounds of paper. He bought several hundred pounds of paper. The people 
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came in hundreds. The oats are all gone. The fleet consisted of twenty 
sail. 

EXERCISE 4* 

1. In the following sentences insert the apostrophe where required and 
punctuate properly: (80-81) 

The childii education began in infancy. The parents fears were not realized. 
A weelds delay will make no difference. He has been taking a two weeks 
vacation. The McQriggs bam was on fire. The Misses Wickes party was 
well attended. Three months time had elapsed before he felt that it was safe 
to call on his employer. My sister-in-laws brother is visiting her. My sisters- 
in-laws homes are in the East. Her sons-in-laws wives will accompany their 
husbands. Johns and Marys bicycle have been repaired. John and Marys 
bicycle has been repaired. Ferdinand and Isabellas reign was a notable one. 
Lyon & Healys musical store has been established for many years. He is a 
friend of my brothers. The two attorney-generals houses adjoin each other. 
The attorney-generals house is for sale. Mr. John Grey the bankers home is 
in Toronto. I bought the oranges at Black the grocers. I spent several weeks 
at my brother the doctors institute. The men-servants rooms are on the 
third floor; the maid-servants room is on the second. My sister Alices child is 
at school. My Uncle Johns office is in the Rookery building. At Mr. H. M. 
Johnsons our salesmans request we are sending you some samples for inspec- 
tion. Mr. Bartons our agents letter to you will give you the information that 
you wish. 

2. Point out the abstract nouns in the following; tell why the verbs 
are correct as to number: (50-57) 

The public mind is educated quickly by events — slowly by arguments— 
N. Y. Herald. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face 
We first endure, then pity, ^then embrace. 

Pope. 

Down thou climbing sorrow 1 thy element is below. — Shakespeare. 

Society is a strong solution of books. It draws the virtue of what is best 
worth reading, as hot water draws the strength of tea-leaves. — Holmes. 

The restless mind of man cannot but press a principle to the real limit of its 
application, even though centuries should intervene between the premises 
and the conclusion. — Liddon. 

Thought is the property of those only who can entertain it. 
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BXERCISE 5. 

1. Form sentences in which all the foregoing abstract nouns are changed 
into plural common nouns. 

2. Punctuate the following sentences and tell why the words in italics are 
correct or incorrect as to number: (58-209) 

A committee has been appointed to draw up the resolutions. 

The committee are all of the same opinion. 

The committee has offered the following resolutions. 

The board has adjourned. 

The hoard all favor the new project. 

The jury have rendered a verdict. 

The jury are all at variance with one another, (Note that one another 
refers to more than two; each other refers to but two.) 

The class which has just been graduated is composed of ten of the brightest 
young women in the city. 

The life class who were at work in another room startled by the noise haah 
tened from their seats and rushed into an adjoining room. 

The Treasury Department has charge of all matters connected with the col- 
lection of the public revenue. 

The Erecting Department has been working in opposition to one another for 
several weeks and in consequence the work on the building has been greatly 
delayed. 

Our Connellsville Plant are attending to this matter and they write that they 
win soon be able to ship the material. 

Note that some authorities would sanction the following: 

Our Connellsville Plant is attending to this matter and they, etc., but whent 
ever possible, it is better to avoid a shift of number. In other words, both the 
verb and the pronoun should be of the same number when possible. 

The syndicate has decided to increase its capital. 

The syndicate have quarreled among themselves and in consequence much 
trouble has ensued. 

' EXERCISE 6. 

1. Write sentences m which all the singular collective nouns on p. 31 are 
used first with singular verbs, and secondly, with plural verbs. 

2. Select the correct personal pronoun in the following sentences; state 
why: (77-85) 

1. (Who, whom) is the person who spoke? I am (he, him). 2. I am (she, 
her). 3. It is (we, us) and not (they, them). 4. It is (I, me) and not (he, him) 
to whom you are speaking. 5. It is (he, him) and not (they, them) who are 
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interested. 6. It ifl not (I, me) and you axe not (he, him). 7. She is not 
(he, him), you are not (I, me), and we are not (they, them). 8. That is 
not (she, her) and that is not (he, him). 9. Shall it be (he, him) or (she, her)? 
It will be (he, him) if any one who will receive the gift, and not (she, her). 
10. If it should be (she, her) you may invite (she, her). 11. If I were to 
give this money to any one, it would be (she, her) who would receive it and 
not (he, him). 12. If it had been (he, him) who called, I should have seen 
(he, him). 13. He thinks it was (I, me) who called, but it was (she, her). 
14. We thought it was (they, them) and they thought it was (we, us) who 
engaged the rooms. 15. He thinks it was (I, me) who wrote the letter. 16. 
If it had been (she, her) I should have written (he, him). 17. She says it 
was (he, him) who sold her the goods. 18. If it had been (I, me) the purchase 
would not have been made. 19. I think you will find that it was (she, her) 
who did it. 20. I had no thought of its being (he, him or she, her); he had no 
thought of its being (I, me or she, her); I had no thought of its being (we, us). 
(140, rule 1; read 137-138-139.) 

EXERCISE 

1. In the following sentences, tell why the infinitive is not a verb and 
state which is the correct personal pronoun to use: (140, rule 1) 

It is supposed to be (I, me) and (she, her) who called; not (he, him). 
I should like to be (he, him) or (she, her), but I should not like to be (they, 
them). 

2. In the following sentences, state why the infinitive is a verb; also, tell 
why the pronouns should be in the nominative or the objective case: (77-140, 
rule 2) 

I supposed it to be (she, her). 2. I thought it to be (he, him) and 
they thought it to be (I, me). 3. I cannot imagine it to be (she, her); how 
could you suppose it to be (I, me)? 4. Could you imagine it to be (we, us); 
how could you suppose it to be (they, them). 5. Gould you imagine it to 
be (they, them) or could they suppose it to be (we, us). 

3. Supply pronoims in the following: 
Should you like to be ? 

I should like to be . 

It was supposed to be who addressed the audience. 

It waa thought to be , but it was proved afterwards to be 



They would not like to be , I know. 

They had no thought of its being . 

He had no thought of its being • 
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4. Supply the following blanks with the correct pronoun. 

No one thought of its being . 

Who would have thought of its being . 

It was supposed to be who threw the stones. 

I had no thought of its being . 

Who would have thought of its being . 

$• Supply pronouns in the following: 

I suppose these to be . 

I supposed it to be . 

She supposed them to be . 

She supposed you to be . 

6. Write a conversation between Mrs. A and Mrs. B exemplifying all 
the foregoing rules, using the following model: 
Mrs. A- — Have you ever met Mts. Blank? 

Mrs. B. — I hardly think so, unless it was she that called yesterday when 1 
was here. 

Mrs. A. — No; that was not she; that was her friend Mrs. Gray. 
Mrs. B. — I supposed it to be her; but I see that I was mistaken because of 
the close resemblance between the two ladies, etc. 

EXERCISES. 

Study the Conjugation of the Verb *'Bb" (p. 169) and write sen- 
tences in which are used all the forms of the tenses of the indicative mode, and 
follow each verb with a pronoun. 

In connection with the foregoing exercise, note that the following Special 
Rules are applicable. (The pupil should thoroughly memorize these rules.) 

Special Rule 1. — ^The pronouns /, he, she, toe, they, follow the verbs 
am, vxis, were, have been, has been, had been, can be, could be, may be, might be, 
shall be, will be, should be, toould be (with the perfect tense forms, can have been, 
may have been, etc.) 

Special Rule 2. — ^The pronouns /, he, she, we, they, follow the gerund 
(or the participle) being, and the infinitive to be, when the infinitive is not pre- 
ceded by a noun or pronoun. 

Special Rule 3. — ^The pronouns me, her, him, tis, them, follow the infini- 
tive to be, when the infinitive is preceded by a noun or pronoun (when the 
infinitive is a verb). 

Apply these rules in correcting those of the following sentences which are 
wrong: 

1. "Who is there?" "It is me." 2. "I wish to see Mr. Smith. Are you 
him?" 3. "Do you know John Anson?" "Yes, that is he." 4. "See 
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that poor fellow! I shouldn't like to be him." 5. "I asked to see your 
sons. Are these them ?" " Yes, these are they. Shall I tell you their names?" 
6. "Its her! There she is!" they all cried eagerly. 7. "Yes, it was he, — 
the famous admiral." 8. "I wish it hadn't been me who broke the window." 
9. "If that is the rich Mrs. Blank, I shouldn't like to be her." 10. "Who's 
there?" "Its us." 11. "The best grammarians in the village are us four 
gh-ls." 

EXERCISE 9. 

Tell why the pronouns are correctly used in the following: (88-89) 

I have just bought myself a new book-case. 2. I have just bought a hat 

for myself, 3. I hurt myself a few days since. 4. I myself saw him. 5. 

He himself said so. 6. He has only himself to blame. 7. You know that 

yourself. 

Why are the following pronoims incorrectly used? (88-89) 
With kind regards to your mother and yourself, I am, etc. 
As for myself, I can not tell now what I shall do in the future. 
No one saw him but myself. 

There were present, Messrs. John Gray, James Black, and myself. 
She bought the books for my mother and myself. 

Hoping to hear that your sister and yourself have had a pleasant vacation, 
etc. 

There is no one but myself that knows the circumstances. 

If there had been no one but yoursdf in the room, the accident would not 
have happened. 

John, James, and myself are going abroad in the spring. 

Are the compound personal pronouns correctly used in the following? If 
so why? (88-89) 

Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 13, 1906. 

Dear Friend: 

Your letter of the 20th ultimo is received. I am sorry that your are feeling 
bad. Perhaps you have been overworking yoursdf. You abuse yourself 
sometimes by too much study. Be more careful of your health. 

As to what you say regarding John, I am not surprised that all the credit 
is taken by John himself. He and his partner deceived themselves by think- 
ing that the success of any undertaking in which they are engaged depends 
solely on themselves. 

I am debating with myself as to whether I should take a civil service exam- 
ination. It is not the governmental position itself that attracts me, but the 
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fact that if I were living at Washington I could attend a medical school in the 
evening; thus advancing myself to a position that I should like to follow. 
Hoping you will soon be yourself again, I remain, 

Very sincerely, 

Maurice J. Kane. 

EXERCISE zo. 

Select the correct pronouns, who or whom, for the following sentences: (90) 

1. do you mean? 2. shall you invite? 3. is this for? 4. 

For is this? 6. is your letter from? 6. From is your letter? 

7. could you recommend for the position? 8. do you think gave 

this to me? 9. do you suppose is in the other room? 10. do you 

imagine is the culprit? 11. is this package for? 12. do you sup- 
pose was invited? 13. do you think I met on the street? 

Select the required pronoun, who or whom, for the following and give reason: 
also state antecedent: (91-92-96) 

I gave it to the gentleman you thought was Mr. Brown. 2. This 

is the gentleman I think you mean. 3. I know a gentleman I 

think I can safely recommend. 4. A man called yesterday I think 

will do the work for you. 5. Do you know any one you can recom- 
mend? 6. I met a lady at the depot I understand is your aimt. 7. 

There are several persons I should not hesitate to entrust with this com- 
mission. 8. Name some one I can engage to do this. 9. Do you 

know any one you feel would be competent to undertake this work? 

10. There are those no one which, under any circumstances, doubt. 

11. It is I am offended. 12. It is I he offended. 13. It is we 

you have misjudged. 14. Where is the man all men would trust? 

15. It is he addressed us at the meeting. 16. It is she you ad- 
dress. 17. Have you ever met any one you wholly trust? 18. Do 

not tell any one you feel will betray the secret. 19. If you know 

any one you think would like to go, you may write him. 

Point out the restrictive and non-restrictive relative pronouns in the fol- 
lowing: (92-93-94-95) 

I told the story to my pupils, who listened attentively. 

I will tell the story to any one who will listen. 

This will interest all those who were here yesterday. 

No person can do this so well as you. 

Notice the boulders that have been cast up from the sea. 

I have had several treatments, which have been of great benefit to me. 

Indicate the preferred uses of who, which, and that in the following: (92) 
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1. This is the book ^you lent me last spring. 2. The house ^you 

sold to me has just been burned. 3. The book, I have just bought, is 

lying on the table. 4. He owns several houses, he intends to offer for 

sale. 5. This is the house my father built. 6. The man spoke to 

me is my uncle. 7. The child and the little dog were seen playing in the 

yard could not be found for several hours. 8. The books I got from 

the library, and to I am continually referring, are of inestimable value 

to me. 9. There are those never succeed in completing what they 

have begun. 10. The letter you dictated to me and I failed to 

duplicate, is nowhere to be found. 11. There are several ladies present 

know nothing of the meeting. 12. There are some persons, when they 

have heard a story but once, can repeat it word for word. 

EXERCISE II. 

Supply the correct relative pronouns for the following sentences using that 
when the sense is restricted, and who or which when the sense is non-restric- 
tive: (91-946) 

The accident, was a horrible one, occurred on August 8. 2. The 

man spoke to you was the mayor. 3. The fire, was of incendiary 

origin, was at last under control. 4. The man is honest is respected. 

5. The boat was owned by New York people, sank quickly on strik- 
ing the rocks. 6. The horse ran away was killed. 7. The man, 

had been considered honest by his friends, was arrested for forgery. 8. The 

goods were damaged by water, were sold at auction. 9. The horse, 

is all they have left, will be sold to-morrow. 10. The man is 

willing to work, will generally succeed. 

Select the proper pronouns for the following; give reasons for using those 
which you employ: 

West Chester, Pa., May 25, 1906. 

Dear Mrs. Baker: 

The reception I spoke of in my previous letter came off last evening. 

Our pastor's wife, was ill, was unable to be present. The selections 

of the soloist and the reader, were both from Philadelphia, were very 

entertaining. The address of welcome, was made by the Sunday school 

Superintendent, as well as Dr. Gaul's response, was well received. There 
were several cakes were not used, and these were sold to some of the mem- 
bers of the church. The proceeds of this sale, amounted to about three 

dollars, reduced the expenses of the entertainment. We were busy people 
after the guests departed, for the dishes were used in serving the ice- 
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cream and cake had to be washed and packed. But the "aids," — were 
numerous, all helped, and the work seemed more of a pleasure than a task. 
With best wishes, I remain, 

Cordially yours, 

Mary J. Blank. 

EXERCISE za. 

In the following sentences, which of the demonstrative pronouns in italics 
are adjectives? (96) 

1. T/iis hat is new. 2. T/iw is a new hat. 3. T/i€se books are no longer 
published. 4. These are my books. 5. That is my pen. 6. Thai pen 
is mine. 7. Those pens are mine. 8. Those are my pens. 

Supply the proper pronouns in the following sentences: (96) 

Goodness of heart, freedom of spirit, gayety of temper, and friendliness of 

disposition, are four fine things, and doubtless are all acceptable to God, 

as are agreeable to men. Henry Van Dyke in Fishermen's Luck. 

Write a sentence containing a number of phrases or clauses followed by 
these. 

Supply the proper pronoun in the following paragraphs: 

1. Not to lie in business, not to lie in love, not to lie in religion to 

be honest with one's fellow-men, with women, with God suppose the 

rest of mankind would agree that this virtue constituted the characteristic 

of the American! would be fame for ages. — James Lane Allen in The 

Choir Invisible. 

2. To be the leader of the human race in the career of improvement, to 
found on the ruins of ancient intellectual d3aiasties a more prosperous and a 
more enduring empire, to be revered by the latest generations as the most 

illustrious among the benefactors of mankind, all was in Bacon's reach.— 

James Lane AUen in The Mettle of the Pasture. 

EXERCISE Z3. 

Determine when the words in italics are indefinite pronouns and when adjec- 
tives in the following sentences: (97) 
Each child rose as his name was called. 
Each of the children will have an orange. 
Have you any apples? 

There are many who believe that the next year will be a prosperous one. 
There are many persons who disbelieve that the world is growing better, 
ff you know any one who would be willing to undertake the expedition, I 
wisli that you would let me know. 

I know some one who I think will do the work for you. 
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There are some pears in the basket. 

Some remained to pray; others, to scoff. 

The two children love eoc/i other dearly. 

All the children in our room are very fond of one another. 

Each knows his own mind. 

Each girl and each boy was in his or her seat by nine o'clock. 
Every man, woman, and child was invited to remain. 
Neither knows his own mind. 
Neither child was present. 
Either will do. 
Either pen will do. 

Write sentences after the following models, in which are used all the indefi- 
nite pronouns under 97, a, with singular or plural verbs (or pronouns), as the 
case may require: 

Each one has his own task to perform. 

One can not be too careful of one^s English. 

Some one will ponder over his wasted time. 

Somebody has taken his coat from the rack in spite of the order. 

Several persons were there. 

Neither is right. 

Was there any mail? Ans. — There was none. 
Were there any letters? Ans. — There were none. 
Fill the blanks in the following: (104, g.) 

He is the of the two brothers. 2. She is the of the three 

sisters. 3. This is than that. 4. This is the of all. 5. He is 

than my friend, 

EXERCISE 14. 
Correct the errors in the following: (104, h,) 
New York is larger than any city in America. 
She has more influence over him than any woman in the world. 
He served longer than any jurist of his generation. 
This book is more interesting than any in the library. 

Analyze the following fjentences and give rules for use of the article: (107.) 
Gladys, my little niece, is a good reader and writer, 
Marion, who is a little older, is a pianist and scholar. 
He is said to be the best m>achinist and draughtsman employed there. 
A man and a woman were coming across the field. 
The hoy and the baby were playing together. 
The daisies and the buttercups were put in a vase. 
J am BO hungry that the bread and butter tastes good. 
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She has a silver knife and fork. 

The horse and carriage a gift from her grandmother. 

He is a better singer than actor, 

Mr. Baryton was a better preacher than lecturer, 

Jane is a better musician than reader. 

The singer is more celebrated than the actor, 

Mrs. Smith thought the white h^mse was prettier than the brown cottage 

Mary said that the basket was heavier than the paU. 

The black and white dog is lying by the fire. 

The red and white dress is hanging in the closet. 

The gray and Hue blanket was washed to-day. 

The black and the white dog are lying by the fire. 

The gray and the white goose stole the nests. 

The red and the blue book are on the table. 

The old and the New Testament comprise the Bible. 

The large, ripe, and yeUow oranges on the table were sent to me from Florida. 
The white and feathery blossoms on that plant are fading. 

EXERCISE Z5. 

Give the mode of the verb in each of the following sentences and indicate 
its use: (pp. 171-173) 

Note. — ^The words in parentheses are given so as to express the meaning of 
the sentences. 

If he is at home, and you say he is, tell him that I wish to see him. 
If he was in the wrong, and you say he was, he must apologize. 
I know that I am right. 
I know he will not call again to-day. 

If he were at home (you say he is not), I should insist upon seeing him. 
If he had been in the wrong (but he was not), he would have asked your 
pardon. 

If I was in the wrong (and I suppose I was), I ask your pardon. 
If I were in the wrong (but I am not), I should ask your pardon. 
If he was at home (and he was), why did you not see him? 
If he were at home (but he is not) I should ask him to see you. 
If I were you (but I am not), I should go. 
If this cup was cracked (and it was), why did you buy it? 
If this cup were cracked (but it is not), I should return it. 
If the key of the piano was broken (and it was), why did you not speak 
about it? 
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The piano sounds as if a key were broken (not sure about it). 
I wish I were there (but I am not). 

EXERCISE x6. 

Supply tlie verbs was and were correctly in the following sentences; analyze 
and parse: (pp. 172, 173) 

1. In New France, Mistress Anne CJourcelle, even though she the 

Governor's daughter, was not so great a lady as was Mademoiselle de Courcelle, 
maid of honor to the Princess Palatine, at Versailles, etc. 

2. I wondered whether he the son of old Mr. Snell (which he after- 
wards proved to be), and whether he from London. 

Note. — Whether is not followed by the subjimctive mode, for the reaaon 
that whether introduces an alternative clause, and not a suppositional clause; 
thus: I wondered whether or not, etc. 

3. I am not busy at present, but I wish that I . 

4. If now under the midday sun, on some hot coast far away, a man some^ 
what stricken in years — & man not without high thoughts and with the most 
passionate heart — a man who long ago had rescued a little boy from a life of 
beggary, l&lth, and cruel wrong, had reared him tenderly and been to him a 

father — if that man now imder this summer sun toiling as a slave, hewing 

wood and drawing water, perhaps being smitten and buffeted because he was 

not deft and active; if he saying to himself, "Tito will find me; he had to 

carry our manuscripts and gems to Venice, he will have raised the money, and 
never will rest until he finds me out." If they were certain, could he, Tito, 
see the price of the gems lying before him, and say, "I will stay at Florence, 
where I am fanned by soft airs of promised love and prosperity; I will not 

risk myself for his sake." No surely not, if it certain. But nothing could 

be farther from certainty. — George Eliot in Romola. 

5. The blind father sat with head uplifted, as if he looking at her. 

EXERCISE Z7. 

Supply the subject pronoim in each of the following sentences: (110) 
1. Gro home. 2. Go to school. 3. Stay at home. 4. Write a letter 
5. Tell me where you have been. 6. CJome to see me often. 7. Look fo> 
your book. 8. Put your books on the table. 9. Be silent. 

Caution. — A noun used independently, as in the sentence, "John go home" 
must not be construed as the subject of the verb; thus: "John" is in the nom- 
inative case, independent; while "you" (imderstood) is the subject of the verb 
"go." 
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Analyze the following sentences and point out the subject (understood): 
(74, c) 

1. John, where did you get that? 2. Mary, go to your room I 3. Sit 
down, Mary! 4. Call me when you wish me to come. 5. Come John, let 
us go to school. 

Analyze the following sentences, pointing out the infinitives : (1 10-1 1 1-136) 
1. I was delighted to see you. 2. I had hoped to go. 3. I shall be de- 
lighted to go. 4. I was delighted to go. 5. He was to go on Monday. 
6. He was to sing at the Auditorium on Tuesday. 7. - He was to call for 
me last week. 8. I had hoped to invite her. 9. I had hoped to see you before 
going abroad. 10. I should have liked to go. 11. I am happy to have seen 
her. 12. I am sorry to have gone. 13. I regret not to have seen her before 
going abroad. 14. I am glad to have been able to assist her. 

EXERCISE 1 8. 

Special Drill in the Use op the Irregular Verbs drank, drunk; sang, 
sung; rang, nmg; began, begun. 

Rule. — Use the words spelled with ''a" without have, has, or had; use the 
words spelled with "u" only with have, has, or had. 

Analyze the following sentences, giving tense, person, and number, and 
then write other sentences modeled after them to conform with the nile: (220) 

I drank a glass of water before breakfast. 

I had drunk a cup of tea before you came. 

She sang the latest songs to an interested audience. 

I have sung in the choir for several years. 

They began to think that he did not intend to go. 

He has begun to see the importance of learning rules and principles. 

Analyze the following sentences with particular reference to transitive and 
intransitive verbs: (116, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120) 

1. I have learned my lessons. 2. James has hurt himself. 3. Mary 
has finished her tasks for the day. 4. I am happy. 5. I feel sad (or bad 
or glad). 6. The vinegar tastes very sour. 7. Her voice is sweet. 8. He 
is lying down. 

In the following sentences, point out the receiver for the action of the transi- 
tive verb; 

1. John likes his teacher. 2. John is liked by his teacher. 3. Mary 
loves her sister. 4. Mary is loved by all who know her. 
He ran a mile. (He ran for a mile.) 
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You have worked all the day. (You have worked during all the day.) 

The fish weighs five pounds. (The fish weighs to [the amount of] five pounds.) 

He was elected president. 2. He was made secretary. 3. He was elected 
captain. 4. He was named John. 5. He was called John. He was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee. 

EXERCISE 19. 

Point out the object nouns and the complement of the object nouns in each 
of the following sentences: 

1. They appointed him secretary. 2. They elected him president. 3. They 
elected him chairman. 4. They called him John. 5. They named her Mary. 

Change the following constructions so that the subject noim becomes the 
receiver of the action: 

John accidentally hurt his brother. 

The pupils presented their teacher with an atlaa. 

The children accompanied their parents on the journey. 

Analyze the following sentences and tell when the verbs are transitive or 
intransitive: 

1. The test of friendship is its fidelity when every charm of fortime and 
environment has been swept away, and the bare, undraped character alone 
remains; if love still holds steadfast, and the joy of companionship survives 
in such an hour, the fellowship becomes a beautiful prophecy of immortality. — 
Hamilton Wright Mabie in Under the Trees. 

2. Do those who know you best like you most? — Nixon Waterman in Good 
Cheer. 

3. No life now wanders like an unfettered stream; there is a mill-wheel 
for the tiniest rivulet to turn. — Nathaniel Hawthorne in The Marble Faun. 

4. Man's unhappiness, as I construe, comes of his Greatness; it is because 
there is an Infinite in him, which, with all his cimning, he can not bury imder 
the Finite. — Thomas Carlyle in Sartor Resartus. 

5. Run if you like, but try to keep your breath; 
Work like a man, but .don't be worked to death; 
And, with new notions — let me change the rule — 
Don't strike the iron till it's slightly cool. 

Oliver Wendell Hdmes in a Rhymed Lesson. 

6. No matter what a man is, I wouldn't give two-pence for him, whether 
he was the prime minister or the rick-thatcher, if he didn't do well what he 
undertook to do. — George Eliot in Middlemarch. 
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7. If you would hit the mark you must aim a little above it : 
Every arrow that flies, feels the attraction of earth. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow in Elegiac Veitoe. 

8. Great hearts alone understand how much glory there is in being good. 
To be and keep so, amid the injuries of man and the severities of Providence, 
is not the ^ft of a happy nature alone, but it is strength and heroism. — 
Jvles Michelet in The Maid of Orleans. 

10 Thoroughly to believe in one's own self, 

So one's own self be thorough, were to do 

Great things. 

Alfred Tennyson, 

11. 'Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we come. 

Lord Byron in Don Juan. 

12. There is only one way to get ready for inmiortality, and that is to love 
this life, and live it as bravely and cheerfully and faithfully as we can.— f^cnry 
Van Dyke in A Handful of Heather. 

13. AU that is at all 
Lasts ever past recall; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure; 

What entered into thee. 

That was, is, and shall be: 
Time's wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay endure. 

Robert Browning in Rabbi Ben Ezra. 

EXERCISE 30. 

Point out the adjectives and the adverbs in the following, and tell why they 
are correctly used: (120, d.) 

1. I am happy. 2. I am sad. 3. I feel bad. 4. I feel sad. 5. I 
feel glad. 6. I feel ill. 7. I feel sorry. 8. I felt my way carefully down 
the dark corridor. 9. I felt my way carefully before speaking. 10. The 
music sounds sweet. 11. Her voice soimds sad. 12. Her voice is sweet. 
13. Her voice is sad. 14. I have soimded her lungs carefully. 15. He 
stood erect. 15. He arrived safe at home. 16. He stood silent with folded 
arms. 17. The child smiled peacefully. 18. The bark glided swiftly by. 
19. She looks beautiful. 20. She speaks English perfectly. 21. The 
roses look beautiful. 22. She was never known to speak ill of any one. (lU 
is the form for both the adjective and the adverb.) 
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EXERCISE az. 

Special Drill in the Use of the Irregular Verbs shrank, shrunk; 
spring, sprang, spring; sank, sunk; swam, swum. 

Rewrite the following sentences, selecting the correct form of the irregular 
verb. The following rule governs: 

Rule. — ^Use the words spelled with either "a" or "u" without "^aw, has or 
had when past time is indicated; use the words spelled with "u" with have, 
haSf or had when perfect time is indicated. (1f220.) 

Caution. — Note that the rule is not a parallelism of the rule under drank, 
drunkf etc. 

Note. — ^Precedence is given to the spellings (with a) when have, has, or had 
is not used. In the case of swang or swung, however, sioung*' is preferable, as, 
"I swung," "I have (or had) swung." "She has swung." 

I sank sunk twice before help reached me. 

I have sunk sank a fortune in the enterprise. 

He shrank shrunk from pain. 

I sprang sprung to her assistance. 

They swam swum ashore. 

The boat sunk sank never to rise again. 

They have sunk sank a fortune in the enterprise. 

She shrunk shrank from the ordeal. 

She sprung sprang forward with joy at the sight of her friend. 

I have frequently suxim swum in the Hudson. 

By evening, the boat had sunk sank out of sight. 

Has the dress ever shrunk shrank like this before? 

He has swum or suxim across the river twice to-day. 

The goods had been shrunk shrank before I bought them. 

Has be ever swam swum in this lake before? 

EXERCISE 33. 

Speclax Drill in the use op "Got and "Gotten." 

Write the following sentences, and others modeled after them, selecting the 
correct form of the verb. 

Rule. — ^Use "got" without have, has, or had to express past time; use either 
"got" or "gotten" with have, has, or had to express perfect time, unless pos- 
session, necessity, or obligation is expressed. 

He what he wished. (Past time.) 

I have to the point where I need the assistance of others. 
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He into difficulties with his landlord. (Past perfect time). 

They have gotten got all the information they wanted. 

Got or gotten is superflous in expressing possession or necessity. 

I have my purse. (Possession.) 

I have my handkerchief. (Possession.) 

I have to go. (Necessity.) 

He has to do this. (Necessity.) 

exercise 33. 

Special Drill in the use op "Lie" and '*Lay." 

Write the following sentences supplying the proper verb. 

Rule. — Uselthe intransitive verb Zie, lay, lying, lain to express rest, and the 
transitive verb lay, laid, laying, laid to express action. (To cause to lie.) 

I shall down for a few moments. 

Do you wish to on the sofa and rest for a while? 

down. 

He on a lounge by the fire. 

She has been the clothes in the drawer. 

He has all the bed-room carpets. 

Do not on the sofa; here. 

He has on this couch many a time. 

He has been on the bed 

the book down. 

I down on the sofa last evening for half an hour 

He there without speaking. 

EXERasE 34. 

Special Drill in the Irregular Verbs **Sit" and "Set." 
Rule. — Use the intransitive verb sit, sat, sitting, sat to express inaction; use 
the transitive verb sat, set, setting, set to express action. (To cause to sit.) 

Write the following sentences correctly: 

I shall sit set by the window for a little while. 

He sat set by her side for hours. 

How long shall you set sit here? 

Cornel sit set by my side. 

I have been setting sitting by the fire. 

This dress sets sits well. 

She had been setting sitting the table. 

Do not sit set the pitcher of water here; set sit it there. 

I set sat the pail on the floor. 
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EXERCISE as. 
Shall and Will. 

Write additional sentences in the declarative form, similar to the following 
sentences, which express (1) simple futurity; (2) promise; (3) determination; 
changing them to the first, the second, or the third person as is necessary: 
(221) 

I shall be satisfied. 

Unless it rains, we shall be sure to go 

She will call with her sister. 

I shall give this immediate attention 

Reconstruct the foregoing sentences in the interrogative form. (222) 
Reconstruct the foregoing sentences to show a condition beyond the control 
of the will. (223) 

In the following constructions, point out the uses of "shall" and "will," 
and repeat the rule that is applicable in each instance: 

My dear Imagination, it has been my intention, as you know, to go abroad 
in the spring, but I fear that I shall not be able to go. If I do go, I shall 
endeavor to see Melrose Abbey by moonlight, and I shall also try to make a 
sketch of it. 

I shall not, however, make my sketch by moonlight, but I shall try to get a 
daylight effect, in which I can get all the details of its architecture, and if I 
succeed in getting a good one, you shall have the privilege of copying it. Then 
you can give it any special light effect that you wish; that is, if you have the 
ability to produce your own ideals, — a feat that I have never yet known you 
to accomplish. ' 

Indeed, I mU see the Abbey, and that, too, when the moon is full, and then 
if I do not see it by moonlight, it will be because the fates are against me in 
the form of clouds or mist. 

But I warn you that, if you persist in saying that those slap-dab daubs of 
yours belong to the impressionist school, I vnU not allow the result of my 
sketching inspiration to be sacrificed on the altar of your esthetic illusions. 
(Threat.) 

Write a short conversation modeled after the above in which "shall" and 
"will" express futurity, promise and determination. 

EXERCISE a6. 
Should and Would. 

In the following sentences, pomt out the uses of "should" and "would," 
and repeat the rule that is applicable in each instance: ^229) 
SAozild conditions be such as to render it pcMdible, I will visit you in June. 
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Even though I were to fail in my present effort, I should know that such 
failure would not be final, and I should proceed to renew my efforts. 
If I were you I should comb my hair differently. 
I shoidd like to go to the theatre. 

We should constantly strive to live up to our highest ideal. 
If he were ambitious, I should send him to college. 

In the summer time he umdd go fishing every day, and would not return 
until evening. 

If you were to get your feet wet, you iwm d become ill. 

You vx)uld be obliged to go, if I were to stay at home. 

Should the weather be favorable, the game will be played on Tuesday. 

I never would consent to wear that. 

He should be more obedient. 

When I was a child, I would sit and read for hours at a time. 
I would insist on meeting her half way. 

Write sentences exemplifying all the remaining rules governing the uses 
of "shall" and "wiU;" "should" and "would," after the manner of the fore- 
going. 

EXERCISE 37. 

Make a careful study of the information given in the section "The Correct 
Word," beginning on page 199, and then write a composition or a letter in con- 
versational style of at least one thousand words, using correctly as many 
of the words coming under the head of "The Correct Word" as possibly. 

EXERCISE a8. 

Write a composition of at least one thousand words in which the uses of 
the punctuation marks named in paragraph 171 are illustrated. This exercise 
should be prepared with great care and may be made most original and 
interesting. 

EXERCISE 39. 

Write a composition of at least one thousand words illustrating the rules 
for capitalization given in paragraph 170. 

EXERCISE 30. 

Write a composition of at least one thousand words illustrating the appli- 
cation of the rules of Rhetoric in paragraphs 203 and 204. This exercise 
should be prepared with great care, with the purpose of exhibiting the writer's 
knowledge of correct English, and how to use it. 

Publisher's Note — Special drills and exercises covering every phase of 
instruction in English may be obtained in great variety in "Correct English; 
How to Use It" — a monthly magazine published by the Correct English 
Publishing Co., Evanston, 111., of which the author of this book is editor. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 



Instead of analyzing the sentences on pp. 242, 243, the pupils 
could be required merely to diagram them, using the models given 
below. 

By " labeling" the boxes, as in the models, " sub. n.," "pred. v.," 
etc., the pupil can fully demonstrate his understanding of the 
relation borne by the parts of the sentence to one another. 

The box form of diagram is preferable to the single line, as it shows the relation more 
clearly, and, furthermore, admits of the headings without occasioning confusion. 



sub. n. 



The boys play ball. 

pred. V. 



obj. n. 



boys 



play 



ball 



the 



sub. p. 



he 



He is a teacher. 



sub. p. 


pred. V. 


1 he 


is 




I feel sad. 


sub. p. 


pred. V. 


I 


feel 



pred. comp. (noun) 



teacher 



pred. comp. (adj.) 



sad 



He is here. 

pred. V. 



adverb, regarded for the time 
being as the pred. complement 



here 



sub.n. 



Barrie 



Barrie is an author. 

pred. V. 



pred. complement (noun) 



author 



the 



Prepositional phrase re- 
garded as adjective modi- 
fier of "is author." 



Tommy and Grisel 
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This is what I have long wanted. 



sub. p. 



this 



pred. V. 



noun clause used as the com- 
plement of the verb "is." 
■ub. p. pred. v. obj. p. 



18 



have wanted 



long 



what 



To be a teacher was his desire. 



sub. n. 


comp. 




pred. comp. 


to be 


teacher 


was 1 


desire 


1 his 





He was laughed at by Jaines. 



sub. p. 



pred. V. 



preposition "at" regarded for 
time being as part of the predi- 
cate verb. 



he 


was laughed at 








James 



SIMPLE SENTENCES. 



Infinitive Phrase used as a noun. 

To see is to believe. 

sub. n. pred. v. 



pred. comp. (noun) 



to see 



to believe 



2. Prepositional Phrase used as an adjective. 

A gentleman of great learning addressed the pupils. 





sub. n. 






pred. V. 




obj.n. 




gentleman 


addressed 


pupils 1 




* 1 


of 


obj. of prep, "of." 


the 










learning 


1 







I great { 
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3. Participial Phrase used as an adjective. 



The gentleman, having addressed the pupils, departed quickly. 





sub. n. 




pired. v. 




gentleman 




departed 


the 1 


having addressed 


pupils 1 


quickly 



participle ob j . of participle 



4. Infinitive Phrase used as an adjective. 



sub. n. 


Water to drink is scarce. 

pred. V. 


pred. comp. (adj.) 


1 water 


- 1 


scarce 




(for) 


obj. of prep. *'for" understood. 






to drink | 



5. Prepositional Phrase used as an adverb. 

He spoke with ease. 



sub. pronoun pred. v. 



:he 


spoke 




with 


obj. of prep.*'with." 


ease 



Note. — In connection with adverbial phrases, note that the pr^osition is oheia omitted, 
as in the following constructions: 



have been waiting a long time." "They marched Indian 

file." 

In the first construction, the preposition "for" is understood; 
thus, "I have been waiting for a long time;" in the second, the 
preposition "in;" thus, "They marched in Indian file." 



sub. p. pred. v. 



I 


have waited | 






(for) 


obj. of prep, "for" understood. 








time 1 








a 


long 
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6. The Infinitive Phrase used as an adverb. 

I called to see her. 

sub, pro. pred. v. 



1 I 


called 






(for) 


obj, of prep, "for" understood. 


to see 


her 



7. The Participial Phrase used as an adverb. 

He stood gazing on the scene. 

sub. p. pred.v. 



1 he stood 




gazing 




on 


participle 

obj. of prep, "on.' 


scene 






the 1 



Note. — Some grammarians would construe the participle "gazing" as an adjective 
modifier of *' he." Bain regards the participle in constructions of this kind, as an adverbial 
modifier of the verb. 



SENTENCES TO BE DIAGRAMMED. 

A person of experience is usually a safe guide. 
Spices from the East were used to flavor the dish. 
The ring was made of gold from Australia. 
A man of strong understanding is generallv a man of strong 
character. 

The gentleness of heaven is on the sea. 

The hunter crept along with caution. 

Jackson was forty-three years old (by forty-three years;. 

Move the table this way (towards this way). 

This rope is several fathoms too short (by several fathoms). 

You can do nothing that way (in that way). 

He arrived last night (on last night) 

He tried to do his duty. 

All men strive to excel. 

He chanced to enter my office one day. 
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Raising his rifle, he fired at the bear. 

I heard the bird singing in the tree. 

He walked up the street swinging his cane. 

She sat rocking to and fro. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES. 
SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 
Clauses Used As Adjectives. 



I have returned the books that I bought yesterday. 
Principal Clause. 
sub, p. pred. V. obj. n. 



I 


have returned 


books 










the 








Subordinate clause, 
sub. p. pred.v. 






obj. p. (relative) 


I 


bought 


that 


yesterday 



Tears such as angels weep, burst forth. 

Principal Clause, 
sub. n. pred. v. 



tears 


burst 


such 






forth 1 


Subordinate clause, 
sub.n. pred.v. 




obj. p. (relative) 


angels 


weep 


as 



This is the place where the battle was fought. 

Principal Clause, 
sub. p. pred. v. pred. comp. 



this 


is 


where 


place 


Subordinate clause, 
sub. n. pred. v. 




battle 


was fought 



Note. — "Where" is a conjunctive adverb. As a conjunction, it connects the subordi- 
nate with the principal clause; as an adverb, it modifies "was fought" in the subordinate 
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Clauses Used As Adverbs 
He lives where he is well known. 



Principal Clause, 
sub. p. pred.v. 


he 


lives 


1 where 

Subordinate clause, 
sub. p. pred. v. 


1 con j. adv. 


he 


is known 



well I 



He is as tall as I. 

Principal Clause, 
sub. p. pred. v. pred. comp. (adj.) 



he is 1 tall ' j 


Subordinate clause, 
sub. p. pred. v. 




as 


as 


pred. comp. (adj.) 




1 I (am) 


(taU) 



He is taller than I. 
Principal Clause. 
sub, p. pred. v. pred. comp. (adj.) 



1 he is taller | 


» 

Subordinate clause, 
sub. p. pred.v. 




pred. comp. (adj.) 


than 




1 I 1 (am) 


(taU) 
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COMPOUND SENTENCES. 
CO-ORDINATE CLAUSES. 
John will go and James will stay at home. 



■ub. n. 


Principal clause. 

pred. V, 




1 John 


will go 


1 







Principal clause 



sub. n. 


pred. V. 


1 James 


will stay | 




at 




home 



sub. p. 



I called on him but he had gone. 
Principal clause. 

pred. V. 



called 



Principal clause, 
sub. p. 



on 



but 



him 



to 



pred. V. 
had gone 



city 
the 
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in same sentence 204-9 
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Declarative 32 

Interrogative 33-36 

Imperative 34-37 
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Compoimd 42 
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Intransitive . 115-2 

Uses 120 

Verbai^, Defined 122 

Kinds: 

The Participle 124 

Forms ^ 125 

Uses 126-127 

The Gerund or Verbal Noun 128 

Uses 129 

Case before the gerund 130-131-132 

The Infinitive 133 

Forms 134-135 

Uses 136 

WORD, THE CORRECT. 

A Page. 

*'A historian" for "An historian" 199 

" Absolutely, " Superfluous use of 199 

"Accorded" for "Granted" 199 

"Afraid" for "Fear" 199 

"After," Superfluous with "having" 199 

"Aggravating" for "Irritating" 200 

"Ago" for "Smce" 200 

"Allude" for "Spoke of" 200 

"Alternative" 200 

"Ain't" for "Isn't" 200 

"And which" 201 

"Anybody's else" for "Anybody else's" 201 

"Anyone — they" 201 

"Anyone — are" 201 

" Any place" for " Anywhere" 202 

"Apt" for "Likely" 202 

• • Approached " f or " Petitioned " 202 

" At," Superfluous use of 202 

" At all, " Superfluous use of 202 

"At length" for "At last" 203 

"Arrive safely" for "Arrive safe" 203 

" Arrive in " for " Arrive at" 203 

"As if it was" for "As if it were" 203 

"As" for "So" 203 

"As I do" 203 

"Authoress," "Doctress," "Editress," etc 203 

B 

"Badly" for "Bad" 204 

Bad Grammar" for "Incorrect English" 204 

Badly" for "Very much" 204 
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Word, The Correct — Coniinued. I>age. 

"Be back*' for "Come back" 204 

"Beside" for "Besides" , 204 

"Between you and I" for "Between you and me" 204 

C 

"Came near" for "Almost" 205 

"Can" for "May" 205 

"Can't hardly" for "Can hardly" 205 

"Commence" for "Begin" 205 

"Compare to" for "Compare with" 205 

"Contemptibly" for "Contemptuously ' 205 

"Corporeal" for "Corporal" 206 

"Cupsful " for " Cupfuls" 206 

D 

"Die with" for "Die of" 206 

"Donate" for "Give" 206 

"Don't" for "Doesn't" • 206 

"Don't" superfluous in "Don't hardly" 207 

" Doubt in my mind " 207 

"Different to or than" for "Different from" 207 

' ' Discommode * * for " Incommode " 207 

E 

"Each have*' for "Each has" 207 

"Either are" for "Either is" 207 

"Either — Neither" 208 

"Elegant" for "Excellent" 208 

"Equally as" for "Equally" 208 

"Evenings or mornings" for "In the evenings or mornings". 208 

"Every confidence*' for "Entire confidence" 208 

"Every one are*' for "Every one is" 208 

"Every— their** for "Every— his" 209 

"Every once in a while" 209 

"Expect*' for "Suppose*' 209 

"Extend" for "Send" 209 

F 

" Fir est of any" for " Fmest of all " * 210 

"For,*' Su];>erfluouB use of 210 

G 

"Go and fetch" for "Go and bring" 210 

"Going to go" 210 

"Good" for "Well" 211 

" Got, " Superfluous use of 211 

"Graduated" for "Was graduated" 211 

"Guess" for "Think" 211 

H 

"Hadn't ought" for "Ought not" 211 

"Had have" : 211 

"Have ever" 121 
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Word, The Correct — Continued. ^ms^ 

"Handy" for "Convenient" 212 

"Healthy" tor "Healthful" 212 

"Help," Incorrect use of 212 

I 

"If" for "Whether" 212 

"In a street" for "On a street" .212 

"In" for "To"... 213 

. "In" for "Into" 213 

"In" for "At" 213 

"In" superfluouB m "In so far as" 213 

"Isn't" superfluous in "Isn't but" 213 

"Isn't hardly" for " Is hardly" 213 

K 

"Kind of a" for "Kind of" 213 

"Kind of," Superfluous use of 214 

"Kind" for "Kinds" 214 

L 

"Lay" for "Lie" 214 

"Least" for "Less" 214 

• Less" for "Fewer" 215 

"Located" for "Settled" 215 

"Lots" for "Great deal" 215 

M 

"Me" for "I" 216 

" Meant to have written ' ' for ' ' Meant to write " 215 

"Most" for "Almost" i..215 

"Myself" for "Me" 216 

N 

"Neither are" for "Neither is" 216 

"Neither — or" for "Neither — nor" 216 

"Neither — their" for "Neither — his" 216 

"Never remember" 216 

"New" superfluous in "New beginner" 216 

"Nobody's else" for "Nobody else's" 216 

"No other but" for "No other than" 217 

• No use" for " Of no use" 217 

"None other" for "No other" 217 

"Notas"for"Notso" 217 

"Not only — ^but also," Position of 217 

O 

"Of" superfluous in "Off of" , 217 

"Oldest" for "Eldest" 217 

"One another" for "Each other" 218 

"One — their" for "One — one's" 218 

• Only," Position of 218 

"On" for "In" 218 

"On to* 218 
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Word, The Correct — Continued, P page. 

"Party" for "Person" 218 

"People" for "Persons" 219 

"Per year" for "A year" 219 

"Posted" for "Informed" 219 

"Previous" for "Previously" 219 

"Purpose" for "Intend" 219 

"Proven" for "Proved" 220 

"Providing" for "Provided" 220 

"Raised" for "Brought up" > 220 

"Rarely ever" for "Rarely if ever" 220 

"Real" for "Very" 220 

"Relation" for "Relative" 220 

"Relative" and "Relatively" 220 

"Reside" and "Residence" 221 

"Right" for "Deserves" 221 

S 

"Seldom ever" for "Seldom if ever" 221 

"Sets" for "Sits" 221 

"So" for "Very" 221 

"Some" for "Somewhat" 221 

"Somebody's else" for " Somebody else's" 221 

"Stop" for "Stay" 222 

"Sweetly" for "Sweet" 222 

T 

"Tastily" for "Tastefully" 222 

" Teaspoonsf ul " for " Teaspoonf uls " 222 

"That" for "So" 222 

"Through" for "Finished" 222 

"To" for "Of" : 222 

"To" for "At" 223 

"Transpired" for "Happened" 223 

"Try and" for "Try to" 223 

U 

"United States are" for "United States is" 223 

"Us" for "Our" 223 

"Use to" for "Used to" 223 

V 

"Very pleased" for "Very much pleased" .223 

W 

"Was" for "Were" 224 

"Ways" for "Way" 224 

"We" for "Us" 224 

"Whatever" for "What" 224 

"Where's" for "Where are" 224 

"Wherever" for "Where" 224 

"Whether," Correct repetition of 225 

"Will" for "May" 225 

"Without" for "Unless" 225 

"Whom" for "Who" 225 

"Wouldn't" for "Shouldn't" . . .226 



